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THE conception which physical science seems to place before 
us is of a universe consisting of indestructible ultimate 
particles, scattered about or aggregated together in space, 
and acting upon one another in blind accordance with 
immutable laws, which have gradually been revealed more 
and more fully by observation and experiment. We have 
become so familiarised with this conception that we are 
accustomed to accept it without question. We act upon it 
with complete confidence, and with what we think is the 
striking success which characterises modern times. 

Our own bodies, and our own actions, seem to belong to 
this material universe The same material conditions as 
determine the actions of a lifeless machine seem also to 
determine our own actions. If, for instance, we cut off the 
supply of oxygen to the body, consciousness is almost 
instantly lost, and all bodily activity comes to an end, just 
as an internal-combustion engine instantly ceases to work if 
the air-supply is cut off. Medical observations have, more- 
over, shown that even the highest and most subtle moral and 
intellectual faculties are dependent on the functional integrity 
of various parts of the body, such as the lungs, heart, kidneys, 
or thyroid gland. Accumulating evidence seems to prove 
more and more clearly that what was formerly attributed to 
the action of a non-material soul on a material body depends 
in reality on material conditions. 

The new knowledge gives a far wider scope to practical 
philanthropy, but at the same time seems to lead us into a 
materialistic fatalism in which the old spiritual values have 
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disappeared. The universe appears as a material universe 
which in some mysterious way has become conscious of itself 
in man and higher animals, but is otherwise nothing more 
than a ceaseless and meaningless interaction of atoms and 
electrons. 

I am convinced that no escape from this conception lies in 
the direction of denying or doubting the connection between 
what we call material processes and what we call mental and 
spiritual phenomena. Nevertheless, the conception itself 
seems to me altogether a false one. The thesis of this article 
is that the material world which has been taken for a world 
of blind mechanism is in reality the spiritual world seen very 
partially and imperfectly, and that the only real world is 
the spiritual world. 

e great practical success with which the working 
hypotheses of the mathematical and physical sciences have 
been applied in certain directions during modern times has 
led to these working hypotheses being very generally regarded 
as giving a complete account of the phenomena to which 
they have been applied. I must first of all point out how far 
this is from being the case. If we consider the body of know- 
ledge included as belonging to the science of physics we find 
that, in addition to certain general principles, it comprises 
the results of all sorts of empirical observations which have 
not been referred to general principles. This is still more 
strikingly the case in chemistry. We may look forward to a 
time when many of these empirical facts will be deduced from 
general principles ; but, to judge from past experience, this 
will entail radical alterations of the general principles them- 
selves. Hence these general principles have in reality no 
other status than that of provisional working hypotheses. 
Exactly the same criticism applies to the general principles 
of mathematics ; and this has emerged clearly through the 
work of Einstein. 

Part of the visible world consists of living organisms, 
most of which present no evidence of being conscious. 
Whatever general conceptions we form of the visible world 
we must be prepared to extend to living organisms. It is 
evident that up to a certain point we can extend to a living 
organism the same general principles as we apply in the 
inorganic world. But the limited character of the success 
which attends the application is far more evident than in the 
case of the phenomena which we distinguish as inorganic. 
What is more, however, there is a definite breakdown in the 
applicability of the principles themselves. 
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The central facts which distinguish a living organism 
from an inorganic aggregate of matter are that the com- 
position, form, size, and activity of each part of the organism 
depend upon its relationship to other parts and to the 
environment, and that this relationship is persistent in the 
sense that it is maintained for a time in each generation, and 
recurs in successive generations. The delicacy with which 
this balance of structure, activity, and environment is 
maintained and reproduced in living organisms seems, when 
we endeavour to regard it from the physical and chemical 
standpoint, no less than miraculous. A living organism is 
often represented as a structure provided with an immense 
variety of delicate and extremely efficient mechanisms for 
preserving itself and its activities from abnormal disturbance, 
or for ensuring their reproduction. This conception, however, 
is completely inadequate, since all the supposed mechanisms 
are themselves part of what is preserved and reproduced. 

The active persistence observed in the life of an organism 
can only be the manifestation of a type of order which has not 
yet appeared to us clearly in what we call the inorganic 
world. We are therefore bound to believe that, under the 
guise of mechanically acting forces and random distribution 
of different kinds of matter, this order must exist in the 
apparent inorganic world, though we cannot yet see it except 
with the eye of scientific faith. The time is probably not far 
distant when we shall be able to transform the present 
appearance of the inorganic world by tracing life in it. Toa 
biologist the conception of evolution implies that sooner or 
later this transformation will be made. This will, however, 
be no advance towards a mechanistic conception of life, but a 
transformation in our conception of the apparent world of 
mechanism. The attempts to explain organic order in terms 
of mechanism have not only been unsuccessful, but cannot 
from the very nature of the phenomena be successful. 

These conclusions are supported in detail in my published 
papers and books ;1 and as my life has mainly been devoted 
to physiological investigation, I should willingly have dealt 
more fully with the subject, but must now pass on to the 
consideration of conscious life. In part of the organic world 
of living organisms we find evidence of the existence of con- 
sciousness. Close attention is needed to what is implied in 
conscious existence as we experience it in ourselves. 


1 In particular, Respiration, Yale and Oxford University Presses, 1922. 
This book deals especially with the actual relations of environment to living 
structure and activity. 
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We know that the continued conscious existence of an 
individual depends, so far as our evidence goes, on the brain 
being maintained physiologically intact. From any other 
part of the body the supply of oxygen by the blood can be 
cut off without any immediate impairment of consciousness, 
provided there is no interference with the oxygen supply to 
the brain; but if the oxygen supply to the brain is cut off 
there is immediate loss of consciousness. Any impairment 
of the supply of oxygen or other essential substances to the 
brain is also followed by impairment or distortion of clear 
consciousness. In view of these facts, consciousness has been 
interpreted as something which is localised in the brain, and 
which is either a product or a mysterious accompaniment of 
the normal physiological activities occurring there. For 
the purposes of practical medicine and surgery this has been 
a most fruitful working hypothesis, which has afforded clear 
guidance in the treatment of many diseases and injuries. At 
first sight it seems natural to make this working hypothesis 
the basis of a wider theory, and to regard conscious experi- 
ences as being in reality nothing but occurrences within the 
brain. This wider theory is associated with, and is indeed an 
essential part of, what is generally known as a materialistic 
philosophy. 

I think that a materialistic philosophy may be fairly 
described as a philosophy which assumes that the existing 
working hypotheses of the physical sciences are not mere 
scientific working hypotheses, but represent satisfactorily 
the nature of the world which we perceive. In such a world 
there is no room left for the active intervention of anything 
non-material ; and in any case, the materialists point out, 
the phenomena associated with consciousness are always 
found to be dependent on material conditions such as a 
sufficient supply of oxygen to the brain. Consciousness can 
therefore only be a by-product, or accompaniment of some 
kind, of the material processes occurring in the brain. 
Plausible though this reasoning may seem to the present 
generation, it makes the gigantic and unwarranted assump- 
tion that we really know what ‘‘ material processes ”’ are. 

If, nevertheless, we make this materialistic assumption, 
it follows at once that what is actually perceived by us is 
not the material world itself, but impressions occurring in 
our brains as the result of physical disturbances conveyed 
to the brain by the nerves or in other ways. The world we 
perceive is therefore nothing but a construction resulting 
from the putting together of these impressions. Exactly 
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the same inference, it should be carefully noted, can be made 
if we assume that the impressions are perceived by non- 
material minds or souls localised within material bodies. 

We have therefore to set about the task of trying to 
understand how, out of transient flashes of consciousness in 
the brain, the appearance of an external world is built up. 
These were the train of reasoning and the task set before 
philosophers by Bishop Berkeley and David Hume in the 
eighteenth century. They drew the conclusion that if there 
is an external physical world it is impossible for us to per- 
ceive it directly. Our only concern is with the world of 
sensations or ideas which we actually perceive, the order 
manifested in their occurrence, and the manner in which, 
out of mere sensations, the appearance of an independent 
external world arises. The assumed self-existent external 
world, including even the brains which were the supposed 
seat of perception, resolved itself, therefore, into an appear- 
ance, built up of sensations or impressions. 

It is evident that this sceptical conclusion is the outcome 
of starting provisionally from the assumption that the 
physical world, as described in terms of the working hypo- 
theses of the physical sciences, and including our own bodies, 
actually exists. This assumption, coupled with the facts of 
physiological observation, forces us to regard perception as 
an event occurring within our bodies ; and from this follows 
that the world actually perceived is not something outside 
us, so that the assumption with which we started must be 
unfounded. Turn the matter as we may, we cannot account 
for conscious experience if we start from the assumption that 
the physical world which we actually perceive is something 
existing outside of and independent of our perception of it. 

The German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, carried the 
matter much further. He pointed out that when we examine 
what had been taken for isolated sensations or perceptions, 
it becomes evident that they are not isolated but bound up 
inseparably with other parts of our experience. They are 
bound up with other perceptions as before or after them in 
time, and outside of them in space. They are also bound up 
in various other ways, qualitative, quantitative, and in order 
of necessary succession or identity. We cannot separate 
pure sensations from their theoretical interpretation. Kant 
concluded that the theoretical interpretation—the definite 
form which Nature assumes in our perception—comes from 
the perceiving mind, which, as it were, imposes order on the 
raw and formless material of crude sensation. This order, 
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in his view, was essentially that of the physical world as 
interpreted by the physicists of his time. Our world appears 
to us as a physical world existing in space and time because 
the constitution of our minds is such that our perceptions 
must appear as a physical world: not because an indepen- 
dent physical world really exists outside us. We could not 
perceive it if it did exist. The world of reality which is 
presumably the source of crude sensation lies beyond our 
perceptual vision. 

It is evident that the reasoning of Berkeley, Hume, and 
Kant throws an entirely new light on our conscious relations 
to the world of our experience. That world no longer appears 
as something outside of ourselves—an infinity in which we 
are mere specks. The infinity is within us as a projection of 
the mind which includes all our experience. Our bodies, 
regarded as physical bodies, are still mere specks in the 
physical universe as interpreted in ordinary perception, but 
the interpreting mind is present everywhere. It cannot be 
localised in a particular body, since such localisation would 
be meaningless. The visible universe is neither composed of 
isolated units of matter, nor of isolated units of perception. 
It hangs together as a perceived whole. 

Kant thought that perception is,. by the constitution of 
the mind, limited to what is interpreted in terms of mathe- 
matical and physical conceptions. For this limitation, as 
was pointed out by his successors, there is no real justifica- 
tion. The world which we perceive is not only perceived 
as a mathematical and physical world, but also as a world 
of life, of personality, and of all the values which are bound 
up with life and personality. In the other parts of Kant’s 
philosophy he fully acknowledged the existence of these 
values and their supreme importance; but he considered 
them to be excluded from the visible world of perception, 
and relegated them to a world of invisible reality which we 
cannot directly perceive, and about which we can only reason 
vaguely and in very general terms. 

Looking back on this aspect of Kant’s philosophy, and 
on the contributions of his immediate idealistic successors, I 
can draw no other conclusion than that he and they were over- 
mastered by the fallacious appearance of complete success, 
actual or prospective, in the mathematical and physical 
interpretation of the inorganic world. It is, I think, this 
overmastering illusion of success that our generation has 
still to contend with. So long as we acquiesce in accepting 
the working hypotheses of mathematical and physical science 
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as more than mere working hypotheses of limited value, we 
allow ourselves to be overmastered in the same way as Kant 
was in spite of his very great contributions to philosophy. 
Speaking as a representative of one branch of natural science, 
I wish to say very emphatically that I cannot regard the 
fundamental conceptions of any branch of science as any- 
thing more than working hypotheses of limited application 
and liable to essential modifications as investigation advances. 
So long, for instance, as we limit our consideration to what 
we at present distinguish as inorganic phenomena, the existing 
working hypotheses of physics and chemistry afford us in- 
valuable, even though incomplete, practical guidance. But 
these hypotheses show themselves to be quite. insufficient 
when we attempt to apply them to the visible phenomena of 
life, and are still more insufficient when they are applied to 
the visible phenomena of personality. We do not, as a 
matter of fact, make use of physical conceptions in describing 
and understanding the characteristic phenomena of life or 
of personality ; and for the reasons already partly indicated 
it is impossible to do so. 

Thus our world appears to us as a world partly made up 
of lifeless physical objects, partly of unconscious living 
organisms, and partly of persons. On closer examination, 
however, we find that this is a self-contradictory view. 
The conceptions of physics are general conceptions, applicable 
to the whole of our world of perception, including organisms 
and persons. Similarly, the conception of life involves the 
environment of living organisms, so that the apparent 
physical environment of an organism cannot logically be 
left outside the biological conception of it. If, therefore, we 
admit that any part of the world is real as interpreted physic- 
ally, we are forced to admit also that living organisms and 
persons can only be physical objects in ultimate analysis ; 
and this leads us into all the difficulties already pointed out. 
From these difficulties the idealism of Kant’s successors, 
including Hegel, failed to show any clearly defined mode of 
escape ; and this, I think, was because they failed to under- 
stand the real nature of the sciences. To the same cause 
is due the relative helplessness of contemporary philosophy 
in presence of conclusions which natural science seems to 
present. 

When we examine the biological interpretation of ex- 
perience we find that it is only a progressive reinterpretation, 
in the light of further facts, of provisional physical and 
chemical interpretation. The further facts met with in 
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connection with living organisms force us to this reinter- 
pretation ; but it is the same world that is reinterpreted. 
Progress in biological interpretation is always based on 
provisional physical and chemical interpretation, so that we 
may say that apart from physics and chemistry there would 
be no progressive biology. But the biological interpretation 
takes more into account, and thus represents reality more 
fully. Similarly the psychological or spiritual interpretation, 
since it takes into account not merely what is perceived, but 
also the fact that it forms a world of perception and volition, 
gives us a still more adequate representation. We must get 
rid altogether of the idea, so characteristic of present times, 
that the physical interpretation corresponds to reality itself, 
and is more than a preliminary and quite inadequate 
representation of it. 

Continuing to build upon Kant’s more general conclusions, 
we must admit that no part of the visible world of our 
perception is a mere physical or biological world, but that all 
of it is a world of conscious activity or personality. We can, 
as when we study any physical phenomenon, imagine that we 
are independent of the element of personality, and are simply 
studying “‘ objective’ facts existing apart from perception 
and volition. But this is in reality illusion. When we 
examine into the basis and origin of physical conceptions, we 
find that they are just working hypotheses which have been 
found by investigation to enable us under certain limitations 
to trace out part of the present, past, and future. These 
working hypotheses have nearly all been handed down to 
us from our predecessors. Our “ objective” facts are 
nothing but interpretations in the light of their hard-won 
hypotheses. When we inquire further we find that human 
needs, as well as human efforts, have originated these hypo- 
theses. All the sciences have been born of human needs. 
They are thus an expression of human personality, and to 
understand and use the sciences as they ought to be used 
we must know the limitations under which their working 
conceptions have been successfully applied, and not overstep 
those limits. 

We can, for the moment, leave all that is characteristic 
in conscious personality out of account in considering our 
perceived world. We can also leave the characteristic 
phenomena of life out of account. We are then left with an 
artificial world to which the principles of physical science can 
be applied with such degree of success as attends their 
application to what we empirically distinguish as inorganic 
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phenomena. The persons and living organisms in this world 
of abstraction will then appear as mere physical objects, 
quite unintelligible except to the very limited extent within 
which they correspond with physical and chemical con- 
ceptions. We can even, as in mathematical science, leave out 
of account physical objects themselves, and consider only the 
space and time relations in accordance with which they are 
arranged. Einstein has clearly shown that mathematical 
science in this sense deals only with unreal abstractions. 

For particular practical purposes these abstractions are 
useful, since we often require for the moment nothing more 
than such practical knowledge as results from this abstract 
treatment and can be reached most readily by means of it. 
For other practical purposes we must take the characteristic 
phenomena of life and personality into direct account. As, 
however, has just been pointed out, we never, in reality, 
exclude the factor of personality in our perceptions and 
reasoning, since the world to which we apply our reasoning 
is a world fashioned by our own conceptions, interests, and 
efforts. 

When we regard the world of our experience fully, and 
without leaving out of account the fact that it is a world of 
conscious experience, it assumes an aspect totally different 
from the physical aspect. Not only the physical world, but 
also the world as treated in other branches of science, appears 
as a world of artificial abstractions made only for limited 
practical purposes. It is easy to see, moreover, that in 
different sciences the extents to which we leave out of account 
parts of reality are very different. 

In the mathematical sciences we leave out of account 
most; but if we at the same time assume that the abstrac- 
tions of mathematics represent reality, and that existence 
is that of isolated units in infinite space and time, we are 
making a profound mistake. One of the duties of a living 
philosophy is to point out this kind of mistake, which is, it 
seems to me, no part of science itself. 

In physical science we leave out of account less than in 
mathematics, but nevertheless ignore for the moment the 
central fact that the world we perceive is within ourselves 
and interpreted by means of our own conceptions or working 
hypotheses. We also leave out of account the fact that 
physical conceptions are quite inadequate in the interpreta- 
tion of the behaviour of living organisms and conscious 
persons. It is in connection with the relation of biology to 
the physical sciences that I differ from the great majority of 
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biologists of the last generation. As it seems to me, they 
were wholly mistaken in thinking that it is an adequate 
working hypothesis in biology to regard the characteristic 
phenomena of life as capable of being interpreted in terms of 
existing physical and chemical conceptions. With such a 
working hypothesis biology cannot advance ; and as soon as 
we begin to measure biological phenomena accurately this 
fact appears clearly. The science of biology can only be 
based securely on the distinctive conception of life. Weighed 
in the balance of accurate quantitative investigation, the 
mechanistic theory of life has been found wanting; but 
meanwhile this theory has obtained a very strong hold on 
contemporary popular imagination, and seems likely to retain 
that hold for many years. 

I think that future generations will look back with the 
same wonder on the popular materialism of the present 
times as we look back on the old popular beliefs in astrolo 
and witchcraft or the ancient Greek conceptions of the 
physical world. When the assumption is made that the 
visible phenomena occurring in our own bodies can be 
adequately interpreted as physical and chemical processes, 
the further step is inevitable that visible conscious behaviour 
itself can be similarly interpreted. This theory has all the 
distorting defects of gross forms of superstition. It is in- 
adequate for practical purposes, and therefore inadequate 
scientifically, however elaborately it may be dressed up in the 
trappings of science. 

In mere life, considered apart from consciousness, we 
find ourselves in presence of phenomena which cannot be 
interpreted in isolation from one another. Apart from the 
conception of organic wholeness they are unintelligible. 
The behaviour and maintenance of each part are determined 
by its relation to the other parts and environment; and 
they persist as an organic whole. The persistence appears, 
however, as a blind one. For a mere organism there is no 
apparent foresight or memory. Like a lifeless thing, its 
present behaviour can be modified by the effects of the past ; 
but these effects are summed up in the immediate present. 
It looks neither forwards nor backwards. In the unconscious 
physiological activities present everywhere in our own bodies 
we find nothing but these characteristics. Physiology and 
ordinary medicine and surgery are based on the conception 
of blind organic activity. 

In the conscious activity of a living organism something 
additional comes clearly into view, and so presents to us a 
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far more adequate conception of the whole of reality. Both 
the past and the future enter, however partially, into the 
present. What is now in perception is only now in virtue 
of the co-presence of the past and future; and the things 
seen are seen as having both a past anda future. It is equally 
true that in the conscious actions of now the past and the 
future are co-present. Conscious action is not just the 
fleeting activity of the moment, but directly involves the 
past and the future. The past and the future determine and 
are determined by the action just as much as the immediate 
present. Organic unity of what is present is implied in 
unconscious life; but organic unity of present, past, and 
future is implied in conscious life. The reason why each 
generation has to rewrite the history of the past is that 
the present is making, just as much as it is being made by, 
the past. 

Amid all the materialistic presuppositions of present 
times it is difficult to grasp what is implied in conscious 
existence. We are overmastered by the idea that, whatever 
else may be real or unreal, the world as interpreted in the 
mathematical and physical sense is at any rate real and 
presents to us the type of whatever else is real. We there- 
fore interpret our conscious experience as a series of separable 
happenings, like events interpreted physically. We think 
of motives as of physical influences, and of memory as a 
mere picture ready to present itself at any moment to us. 
But a motive is not something outside of us. Its influence 
as a motive depends on our character—on the unity of our 
whole conscious life, present, past, and anticipated in the 
future. Memory of the past and anticipation of the future 
are no mere pictures appearing and disappearing, but an 
expression of what we are now. Similarly, the things and 
persons that we see around us in time as well as in space 
are not outside of us, but part of ourselves, fashioned in our 
perception of them by our own interests and theories, by 
our own traditions and ideals. 

Conscious behaviour may first of all be considered on 
the assumption that it is that of a mere self-centred person. 
This is an assumption which we are accustomed to make, 
just as we are accustomed to assume that any object which 
we see exists quite independently of other objects. Between - 
the conscious existence of one person and that of another 
an impassable barrier appears on this assumption to be fixed, 
so that we are logically forced to admit that one person knows 
nothing of the conscious existence of other persons. To each 
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person other persons thus appear as simply what they are in 
relation to his own individual interests. We can build up 
on this foundation a science of psychology or of political 
economy and a theory of the State as a means of promoting 
individual self-interest. We can even represent religion as 
a means of subserving individual self-interest. 

Let us examine more closely the conception of conscious 
life as a life of individual self-interest and individual per- 
ception. A life of conscious self-interest corresponds on the 
higher plane of consciousness to our conception of the life 
of blind self-maintenance which we at first sight appear to 
observe in individual living organisms. Personal self-imterest 
resolves itself into the maintenance of whatever is required 
to preserve intact the fully developed organic life of a person. 
In unconscious life this maintenance is brought about 
blindly ; but in a life of conscious self-interest the process 
is brought about in the light of knowledge, however imper- 
fect, of past and future events. The mathematical, physical, 
and biological theories which enable us to read the present, 
past, and future appear, therefore, as the mere tools of 
personal self-interest. 

This conception of conscious existence as a life of indi- 
vidual self-interest and individual knowledge is constantly 
being presented to us in one form or another—in private life, 
in business, in politics, and even in the form of religious 
instruction. It is quite evident, indeed, that apart from the 
due maintenance of individual self-interest our individual 
lives would soon come to an end. When, however, we test 
by observation the conception of self-interest and perception 
as the mere private self-interest and private perception of 
an individual, we soon see that this conception is totally 
inadequate. Even from the purely biological standpoint the 
maintenance of the individual is clearly subordinate to that 
of the species; and a species itself must be looked upon as in 
ultimate analysis only a manifestation of the organic unity 
inherent in that which at present appears to us as nothing 
but an inorganic world. 

We have only to look into our own conscious behaviour 
in order to realise that the interests of others are bound up 
in our own interests, so that what they feel and see we also 
feel and see, even though it be imperfectly. The world of 
our own conscious interests and perceptions is thus not 
something lying outside those of others. That which each 
person does, even in what at first sight seems to be only his 
immediate private interest, is not, in reality, a matter of 
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indifference to others. This appears at once when any of us 
meets with a hungry, sick, or injured fellow-creature, or one 
on whom personal misfortune of any kind has fallen. It 
appears also in our interest in current events, in biography, 
history, and all the branches of literature and art which 
reveal to us the thoughts and motives of our fellow-men. 

At first sight it may seem unintelligible that our per- 
ceptions, feelings, and actions can be anything more than 
the private perceptions, feelings, and actions of individual 
persons. It will make the matter clearer if we consider what 
an individual person is. In abnormal conditions we meet 
with partial suppression or dissociation of elements in indi- 
vidual personality which are normally unified indivisibly. 
Something that is normally present to the individual is 
suppressed, so that his behaviour is also abnormal. From 
observations of this kind it might be argued that what we 
call individual personality is nothing but a complex of sub- 
personalities. But this argument is fallacious. In normal 
union with one another the supposed sub-personalities are 
merged in an indivisible whole which is completely unin- 
telligible from the point of view of what appears to us in the 
behaviour of dissociated sub-personalities, 

Similarly, in fellowship with one another, and in conscious 
relationship with Nature, individual personalities are merged 
in interests and perceptions which cannot be described or 
interpreted as the interests and perceptions of mere self- 
centred individuals or collections of them. We can dis- 
tinguish these interests and perceptions as, in a true sense, 
objective, in contrast with those interpreted as pertaining 
to individuals as such, and merely subjective. What we 
call the real world is a world of objective, and not merely 
subjective, perception. The mere whims and accidents of 
apparent subjective perception are indifferent to it. 

There is nothing outside objective interests. By means 
of the scientific working hypotheses which, as already pointed 
out, are the tools of our interests, objective interests are 
extended to everything round us in space and time—back 
into the remotest past, forward into the remotest future, 
outward to the remotest distance, and inward to what is 
far beyond the limits of visibility with the most powerful 
microscope. In presence of these objective interests our sup- 
posed subjective interests are seen to be a mere appearance. 

These objective interests dominate our behaviour and 
perceptions. It is no mere private self-interest that prompts 
normal men and women to take up and faithfully carry on 
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different occupations, in whatever directions these occu- 

tions may lie. Behind the appearance of private self- 
interest there is something far greater and stronger than 
any private self-interest. What we call honesty, charity, 
scientific interest, and, in general, the recognition of duty 
and truth, are only the manifestations of this great compel- 
ling power which is present in us all. Human society would 
collapse in ruin but for its existence. We rely on it at every 
turn. No occupation or business could be carried on without 
it, and upon it depend the strength and stability of any 
government worthy of the name. It is not the fear of per- 
sonal consequences, but the presence of this reality, that 
gives stability to civilisation and knowledge, and that enables 
them to advance. 

Our interests and perceptions are no mere private 
interests and perceptions centring round our individual 
organisms. Our universe of interests and perceptions is no 
mere universe of a private self. Under the superficial 
appearance of the universe of a private self it is the universe 
of a conscious personality, including not merely other per- 
sons, but the whole world of our experience: a personality 
implied, as Kant saw, in the perceptual arrangement which 
appears to us as space, time, and the physical universe : 
implied also in what we interpret as the organic world of 
life ; but manifested clearly in human behaviour. It is this 
omnipresent personal reality that men call God. 

We are apt to content ourselves with what is imperfectly 
seen and therefore does not represent reality. The world 
as represented in the language of physical science can only 
be, as I have tried to show, a world of unreal abstractions. 
It does not hang together when we examine it, though for 
many immediately practical purposes it is, in view of our 
lack of detailed knowledge, a good enough representation of 
reality. If, however, we mistake it for reality itself we are 
only following a shadow. The world as represented in terms 
of biology is nearer to a true representation, but leaves out 
of account what is revealed in conscious behaviour. The 
apparent world of individual conscious interest comes still 
nearer to representing reality, but fails entirely to represent 
what is revealed in knowledge communicable to all men, in 
social life, and in our conscious relations to Nature. Religion 
is just the recognition that the only reality is in that supreme 
personal existence which we discover in our conscious fellow- 
ship with one another, with Nature, and with those who have 
gone before and will come after us. 
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In the world itself as represented in physics or biology 
we find no evidence of the existence of God; but in the 
sirigle-hearted and self-sacrificing lives of scientific investi- 
gators that evidence stands out far more clearly than it 
does in many other sides of human behaviour. When its 
unselfish, essentially practical, and completely “‘ human ”’ 
aims are realised, science is in no way separated from 
religion: and exactly the same may be said of all that is 
best in art and literature. The point of view of what is 
commonly called humanism is essentially the same as that 
of religion. 

In the world as represented by one who thinks only of 
himself and what he takes for his own individual soul there 
is no real place for God. His world is bounded by birth 
and death and by hostile powers of Nature. So-called religion 
is apt to be for him nothing better than a superstitious 
attempt to placate an imaginary powerful being. It is only 
in losing his own self-interest that a man can realise the 
presence within him of God, and in so doing escape from a 
world of shadows and illusion. 

Religion is the recognition in practice as well as in theory 
of our oneness with God as the ultimate reality. The physical 
world with its appearances in time and space is, even when, 
with Kant, we regard it as a spiritual world of perception, 
only a very blurred vision of God. We can admire such 
order as exists in what appears to us as the physical world ; 
but in reality chaos and unintelligibility dominate the 
picture. Life and personality appear as miraculous and 
wholly unintelligible intrusions into it, so that it does not 
hang together. In the worlds of mere organic life and of 
individual personality the vision is also a blurred one. We 
are no mere self-centred individuals, outside one another, 
outside Nature, and outside God. As individuals we are 
born and die, but birth and death are neither beginning nor 
end to real existence. In our oneness with God, but not in 
the fleeting and unreal appearances of our individual selves, 
we find immortality and freedom. 

In some form or other, however rudimentary and con- 
fused, the truths of religion have always been recognised by 
men. God or Gods have commonly been confused, however, 
with self-centred individuals existing in time and space and 
possessed of physical attributes. Christianity is the embodi- 
ment of a truer and nobler conception of God as not outside 
of ourselves and our ordinary world, but as present every- 
where throughout all our thinking and doing, and behind 
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all the superficial appearances of a material world or of mere 
individual personality. Science, when it is seen to be a 
manifestation of spiritual activity which is not centred in 
individual selves, is in complete harmony with this conception. 

It is only through battle with the illusions of perception 
and temptations to a selfish life that we realise the presence 
of God within us. Our knowledge and our actions as mere 
individuals existing in time are always imperfect, and it is 
just in the battle with our ignorance and imperfection that 
God is manifested. Apart from the battle God would mean 
nothing to us. When we feel that God is in us and our 
world of sorrow and sin, we can be satisfied, however much 
we be aware of our ignorance and imperfection. It is not in 
our achievements, but in the ideals which are present in the 
lives of the humblest and least successful, that God appears 
in us and raises us above the apparent vicissitudes of time. 

The faith that behind our blurred vision of the world lies 
the love and power of God is, in reality, the same sort: of 
faith as that of the man of science that behind the confusion 
of his observations there is intelligible order. But the faith 
of religion is deeper and more far-reaching, since it covers 
the whole of our experience and is rooted deep down in its 
very nature. It was in this faith that our fathers faced 
trouble, danger, and death. Faith in a God working by 
blind law is not a faith that can ever satisfy us. The faith 
of religion is not something apart from reason. It is in the 
fullest and deepest sense rational; and nothing is more 
mistaken than to represent it in any other way. The appeal 
of religion is an appeal to us to look at our experience as a 
whole, and not to look merely at partial aspects of it. What 
we call Reason is only another name for God. 

I have tried to point out the limitations of natural science, 
and to show that it is always dealing with practical working 
hypotheses of limited application, however useful they may 
be. Scientific men, and particularly those to whom science 
comes second-hand through ordinary text-books, often take 
scientific conclusions for statements of absolute truth, 
capable of unlimited application. The general ignorance of, 
and utterly foolish contempt for, wider philosophical litera- 
ture, contributes largely to this result. Natural science is 
thus quite wrongly made to appear as something divorced 
from humanism, and as in conflict with religion, or tending 
to limit it to something devoid of all power over human 
conduct. : 

If, for instance, we take “‘ material conditions ” for a 
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representation of reality itself, and at the same time admit, 
as we should be driven by the scientific evidence to admit, 
that all our actions are determined by those material con- 
ditions, it follows at once that what we call vice or virtue, 
truth or error, is nothing but the expression of material 
conditions, dependent in the long run on the abstract law of 
probabilities. All that is left to us is to “‘ eat, drink, and be 
merry,” if we can, “ for to-morrow we die.” The fight with 
ignorance, suffering, and sin has ceased to be a real fight. 
The light of battle has gone out of our eyes. 

These things matter to us. In the long run they matter 
more than anything else, and it concerns me, as a representa- 
tive of natural science, to point out that the doctrines of 
materialism are no part of natural science. 

Besides mistakes as to natural science, there is another 
influence which clouds and obscures religion; and it is 
necessary to refer to it very clearly. Religious belief, like 
scientific belief, tends to become crystallised or petrified in 
detailed creeds which do not leave room for development. 
Sooner or later the details of these creeds and the forms of 
church service in which they are embodied come into sharp 
conflict with the development of knowledge; and since 
churches identify themselves with the details of creeds, 
multitudes cannot honestly join in membership, and many 
who would otherwise gladly do so cannot enter the ministry 
of a church. Within the churches many cling blindly 
to the details of the old creeds because they think that, 
whatever difficulties these details may present, they are an 
essential part of religion. Natural science seems to such 
men like an evil power which ought to be resisted : and men 
of science, with the confidence resulting from complete 
honesty, regard them, in turn, as representatives of super- 
stition and ignorance. 

In the real grounds of this conflict there is surely room 
for honourable peace. If natural science preached what is 
ordinarily known as materialism, or any other doctrine which 
called in question, or tended to whittle away, the supreme 
truths embodied in religion, the conflict would have to go 
on. But I have tried to show that the true aims of science 
are not in this direction, and that scientific work is a mani- 
festation of the highest spiritual activities. Religion itself has 
nothing to fear from science: but science, to be true to its 
own high, ideals, must stipulate as a condition of peace with 
existing churches that many obsolete details of their creeds 
be either discarded or definitely treated as unessential. I 
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think that the churches have a long way to go in this direction 
before they can adequately fulfil their great mission. 

It seems to me that, however elaborate the organisation 
and ritual of a church may be, the only creed it needs is 
belief in God. This includes everything else; and it is for 
the churches to show by their example and teaching what the 
far-reaching meaning of belief in God is. My own objection 
to existing creeds is based on the presence in them of what 
to me seems partly materialism, partly the degradation of 
religion into a matter of individual self-interest, and partly 
the association of it with questionable, or more than ques- 
tionable, historical beliefs. To treat body and spirit, or 
God and the world, as things separable in space, like objects 
interpreted in accordance with physical working conceptions, 
seems to me to be only a form of the materialism which I 
have tried to combat in this article. To appeal to men to 
care for their individual souls, instead of to realise their true 
existence in union with God, seems to me to be a negation 
of religion. To represent religion as depending on the 
historical accuracy of various statements is to ignore alto- 
gether the evidence which each man carries within him of 
the presence of God. This is the only evidence that counts, 
and but for it religion could only be a mockery of what it is. 
In the last resort, no mere human authority, whether in the 
form of Church, or State, or tradition, can come between us 
and God. 

It is to members of churches that these words, though 
they may cause pain and evoke dissent, are very earnestly 
addressed by one kept outside by creeds which he cannot 
accept. For multitudes, and particularly of those who can 
least be spared from the proper work of the churches, existing 
creeds are a sentence of excommunication. For multitudes 
of others these creeds are only an empty sound or else a 
justification for what is called atheism. But in the great 
struggle which ended four years ago these same multi- 
tudes showed the faith that was in them by willingly risking 
all they had for their fellow-men. They did so without 
thought of personal reward or personal immortality. Their 
creed was short and often inarticulate, but it was graven in 
their deeds, and was surely the creed that is symbolised by 
the cross. Behind the visible churches there is an invisible 
Church of God, and this invisible Church includes every 
sincere follower of duty and seeker after truth. The visible 
churches will assuredly crumble into dust if they cease to 
represent the invisible Church. 
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The true mission of the Church is the greatest of all 
missions. It is to help men to see the universe of their experi- 
ence whole, and so realise spiritual reality at all times and 
throughout all their occupations ; to help them in this way 
to live higher and more unselfish lives, to strive after truth, to 
be steadfast in all emergencies, and to fear, not external 
misfortune or death, but only dishonour. That God is 
present throughout all this world of sin and suffering is the 
message of Christianity ; but to make that message clear 
to all men it must be delivered free from confusion, and the 
messengers who carry it must in their daily lives embody it. 

I shall now try to sum up in a few words the conclusions 
which have been reached. The fundamental conceptions of 
physical science represent only working hypotheses corre- 
sponding, under great limitations, to partial aspects of our 
experience. Extraordinarily useful as these working hypo- 
theses are in the absence of more detailed knowledge, they do 
not represent reality. This appears at once when we con- 
sider our experience as a whole. It is only when we neglect 
this consideration that we seem driven into a materialistic 
creed. The fundamental conceptions of biology, since they 
take into account more than those of the physical sciences, 
bring us nearer to reality, but fail to take into account the 
facts of conscious life or personality. When we take into 
account all that appears in conscious life, in our conscious 
fellowship with one another, with those who have gone 
before or will come after, and with Nature, God is revealed 
as the ultimate and only reality. God and God’s love and 
omnipotence are within and around us behind what appears 
as space, time, the material world, organic life, and individual 
personality. The material world as such is an imperfect 
appearance, and the only real world is the spiritual world, 
the only real values spiritual values. In this knowledge we 
find inward reconciliation and can go forward without fear. 

Such teaching is not new, but very old. It seems to me 
that the development of knowledge, including scientific 
knowledge, has only served to establish this old teaching on 
a firmer basis, and to free it from confusion. It gives an 
answer, and so far as I can see the only possible answer, to 
an equally old question : What is reality ? 


J. S. HALDANE, 


OXFORD., 
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Wuart is the most fundamental need of man? It would be 
interesting to conduct a plebiscite of such a question, a 
plebiscite of the same sort that was conducted by one of the 
French newspapers some years ago, to discover the opinions 
of its readers as to who was the greatest Frenchman of the 
century. 

When I say the most fundamental need of man, I do 
not mean these basic needs for food and drink and shelter 
which we share with the animals: I mean the most funda- 
mental to him as man, as an organism differing from all 
other organisms in the power of thought, in reflection and 
self-consciousness. What variety of answers would be given, 
I dare not guess: but I hazard the belief that the majority, 
if the suggestion were put before them, would agree that his 
deepest need was to discover something, some being or power, 
some force or tendency, which was moulding the destinies of 
the world,—something not himself, greater than himself, 
with which he yet felt that he could harmonise his nature, 
in which he could repose his doubts, through faith in which 
he could achieve confidence and hope. 

That need has been felt by all those to whom life has been 
more than a problem of the unreflective satisfaction of in- 
stincts and desires—however pure those instincts, or beautiful 
those desires ; it has been felt by all in whom the problem of 
existence has been apprehended by intellect and disinterésted 
imagination. 

I say all. There may be natures who, secure in strength 
of body and mind, and in unhampered unfolding of the 
faculties, possess a confidence by which this need is never 
felt. They are like those whom Wordsworth drew for us in 


the ‘‘ Ode to Duty ”’: 
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“‘ There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth : 
Glad hearts! without reproach or blot ; 
Who do thy work and know it not.” 


But such are rare; or, should we say, that their type 
of mind, though not uncommon in the earlier years of 
life, only by the rarest chance achieves its course without a 
descent into that vale where the finite human intellect 
grapples unequally with infinite problems. 

The need has been felt in all ages and in all countries ; 
and the answers, the partial satisfactions of the needs which 
have been found by the mind of men, are correspondingly 
diverse. 

Savages have endowed the objects around them, living 
and inanimate, with supernatural qualities. At a higher 
grade of development, they have created gods made with 
hands, visible images of their fears or their desires, by whose 
worship and service they assuaged the urgent need within 
their breast. Still later, turning from such crudity, they 
became servants and worshippers of unseen Gods, conceived 
under the form of persons, but persons transcending human 
personality, beings in whom was vested the control of man 
and of the world. Up to this point there had been an in- 
crease of spirituality in the constructions by which human 
thought satisfied its needs; none the less, the ideas under- 
lying the mode of these constructions had not materially 
altered. As Voltaire so pungently put it, man had created 
God in his own image. 

What remains? There remains to search in the external 
world, to find there if possible a foundation of fact for the 
belief drawn from the inner world of mind, to test the con- 
ceptions of a supreme being or supereminent power against 
ever more and more touchstones of reality, until the most 
sceptical shall acknowledge that the final construction 
represents, with whatever degree of incompleteness, yet not 
a mere fragment educed to fill a void, however inevitable, 
to satisfy a longing, however natural, but the summary, the 
essence of a body of verifiable fact, having an existence in- 
dependent of the wishes or ideals of mankind. 

It was the striving after some such certainty that led 
Matthew Arnold to his famous definition of God as ‘‘ some- 
thing, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness.”’ Dis- 
satisfaction with the assertion that belief in a very special 
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and undemonstrable form of divinity was necessary as an 
act of faith has, in a large measure, helped the widespread 
revulsion against orthodox Christianity. It was the need 
for some external, ascertainable basis for belief which led 
such different minds as William James and H. G. Wells to 
approach religion, and in such diverse ways as in the 
Varieties of Religious Experience and in God the Invisible King. 
It is this same need which is leading the representatives of 
Christianity to lay ever greater stress upon the reality and 
pragmatic value of the religious experience, less and less 
upon dogmas and creeds. 

It will be my attempt in this brief paper to show how the 
facts of evolutionary biology provide us, in the shape of a 
verifiable doctrine of progress, with one of the elements most 
essential to any such externally-grounded conception of God, 
to any construction which shall be able to serve as permanent 
satisfaction of that deepest need whereof we have spoken. 

Any such construction must take account of many 
separate parts of reality. In the first place, it must consider 
those realities inherent in the mind of man—his desire for 
goodness ; the sense of value which all agree is attached to 
certain experiences of mystics and to certain religious 
emotions ; his ideals and their importance for the conduct 
of life. But, in the second place, it must consider those 
realities which are independent of man and of his mind— 
the ascertainable body of hard fact, those things which existed 
before ever he existed, which would exist were he to disappear, 
with which he must struggle as best he may. Lastly, there 
is the need for intermediation between the one and the other 
reality, between the inner felt and the outer known. 

Mr Wells erected a new form of Trinitarianism, which 
in broad outlines corresponded with this division. With 
his particular construction I do not in many respects agree. 
But that Trinitarianism is a reasonably natural method of 
symbolising the inevitable tripleness of inner experience, of 
outer fact and of their relation one with the other—this is 
obvious enough. 

Some men lay more weight on one of these aspects than 
on the others. I know a clergyman of the Church of England 
who, on being reproached during a theological argument 
with failure to pay sufficient respect to the doctrine of God 
the Father, replied: ‘“‘I am not interested in God the 
Father’; and I know intellectually-minded men who wish 
to reject the validity of all religious experiences because their 
minds are so made that they pay more attention to external 
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fact and because their reason refuses to let them agree with 
the interpretations of fact propounded by most religious 
bodies. But, for a properly balanced construction, for the 
finding of something which shall serve not as the basis of 
a creed for this or that sect, but of a creed for humanity, 
of something which, instead of dividing shall unite, we need 
all aspects. 

The idea of Progress constitutes, as I hope to show, the 
most important element in the first part of our construction 
—that which attempts to synthesise the facts of Nature; 
and besides, no inconsiderable portion of the third, the inter- 
relation of inner and outer. 

Readers of Bury’s interesting book on the Idea of Progress 
will perhaps, with me, have been surprised at the modernity 
of that conception. He shows how, in antiquity, the idea 
was never dominant, and, further, that the adumbrations 
that were made of it all lacked some element without which 
they cannot be styled progress in the sense in which that word 
is used to-day. 

Not indeed till the late Renaissance can we say that the 
idea of Progress became in any real sense incorporated with 
the common thought of Western civilisation. From then to 
the present it has suffered many vicissitudes. Starting in the 
seventeenth century as little more than a consciousness of 
the superiority of the present over the past, in the eighteenth 
it changed to a dogma, its adherents claiming that there 
existed a “‘ Law of Progress ” leading inevitably to the per- 
fectioning of humanity. In the nineteenth century the dogma 
was questioned, and thinkers began to put it to the test,— 
the test of comparing theory with historical fact. A new 
lease of life, however, was given to the idea of a law of 
progress by the evolution theory ; but finally, of late years, 
there has been a marked reaction, leading not only to a 
denial of any such inevitable law, but often to a questioning 
of the very existence of Progress in any shape or form. 

It is the business of the philosopher and of the biologist 
to see whether this scepticism be justified, and to find out 
by a more scientific approach how much of the doctrine of 
Progress is valid. To the layman it would seem inevitable, 
once the validity of the evolution theory was granted, to 
concede the fact of Progress in some form or another. If 
we accept the doctrine of evolution, we are bound to believe 
that man arose from mammals, terrestrial from aquatic 
forms, vertebrates from invertebrates, multicellular from 
unicellular, and in general the larger and the more complex 
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from the smaller and simpler. To the average man it will 
appear indisputable that a man is higher than a worm or a 
polyp, an insect higher than a protozoan, even if he cannot 
exactly define in what resides this highness or lowness of 
organic types. 

It is, curiously enough, among the professional biologists 
that objectors to the notion of biological progress and to its 
corollary, the distinction of higher and lower forms of life, 
have chiefly been found. I say curiously enough, and yet 
to a dispassionate observer it is perhaps not so curious, 
but only one further instance of that common human failing, 
the inability to see woods because of the trees that com- 
pose them. 


That is as it may be. Our best course will be to start 


by examining some of the chief objections to the idea of 
biological progress, in order to see if they involve errors of 
thought which we may then avoid. 

The most widespread of all the objections raised, may, 
I think, be fairly put as follows :—‘*‘ The fundamental attri- 
butes of living beings is adaptation to their environment. 
A man is not better adapted to his environment than the 
flea which lives upon him as a parasite, or than the bacillus 
which kills him, nor is a bird better adapted to air than a 
jelly-fish to water, therefore we have no right to speak of 
one as higher than the other, nor to regard the transition 
from one type to another as involving progress.” The 
second class of objector is prepared to admit that there has 
been an increase of complexity, an increase in the degree of 
organisation during Evolution, but refuses to allow that 
increase of complexity has any value in itself, whether 
biological or philosophical, and accordingly refuses to dignify 
this trend towards greater complexity by the name of 
progress. 

Yet a third difficulty is raised by those who ask us to fix 
our attention on forms of life like Lingula, the lamp-shell, 
which, though millions of years elapse, do not evolve. If 
there exists a Law of Progress, they say, how is it that such 
creatures are exempt from its operations ? 

Finally, a somewhat similar attitude is adopted by those 
who refuse to grant that evolution can involve progress 
when it has, as we know, brought about well-nigh innumerable 
degenerations. Granted, for instance, they would say, that 
the average crustacean is in many ways an improvement 
upon the simple form of life from which we must suppose 
that it arose, yet we know that within the group of Crustacea 
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duction of parasitic forms—animals in which the activity 
and complex organisation of the ancestral type has been 
sacrificed, and as saga air td we are presented with a 
hateful being, an almost shapeless mass consisting of little 
else but over-developed reproductive organs and mechanisms 
for sucking nutriment from its unfortunate host. Such a 
result is revealed to us in the crustacean form Sacculina, 
and is paralleled by countless other examples in almost every 
class of animals. The degradation of parasites and sedentary 
types is equally a product of the evolutionary process with 
the genesis of the ant, the bird, or the human being: how, 
then, can we call the evolutionary process progressive ? 

These are important objections. Can they be met? 
In the broadest way they can and must be met by the only 
possible method, the method of Science, which consists in 
examining facts objectively, and by drawing conclusions 
not a priori, but a posteriori. A law of Nature is not (and 
I wonder how often this fallacy has been exploded, only to 
reappear next day)—a law of Nature is not something re- 
vealed, not something absolute, not something imposed on 
phenomena from without or from above; it is no more and 
no less than a summing-up, in generalised form, of our own 
observations of phenomena; it is an epitome ‘of fact that 
is also a potentiality of prophecy. By beginning in this way 
from the very beginning, by examining the basis of our mode 
of thinking in natural science, only thus are we enabled to 
see at one and the same moment how to investigate the 
question of progress on the constructive side, and how to 
neutralise the force of the objections to the idea. 

Questions of fact, then, are simple to deal with. It is 
indubitable that some forms of life remain stationary and 
unevolving for secular periods; it is equally indubitable 
that degeneration is widespread in evolution. These are 
facts. But we are not therefore called upon to deny the 
possibility of progress. To do so would be to fall into the 
error of reasoning which we have already condemned. It 
remains for us to take these facts into account when examining 
the totality of facts concerning organic life, and to see 
whether, in spite of them, we cannot discover a series of 
other facts, a movement in phenomena which may still 
legitimately be called progress. To deny progress because 
of degeneration is really no more legitimate than to assert 
that, because each wave runs back after it has broken, 
therefore the tide can never rise. 
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Similarly with the first two objections. If the degree 
of adaptation has not increased during evolution, then it is 
clear that progress does not consist in increase in adaptation. 
But it does not follow that progress does not exist; it may 
quite well consist in an increase of other qualities. So with 
complexity. Complexity has increased, but increase in com- 
plexity is not progress, say the objectors. Granted: but 
may there not be something else which has increased besides 
mere complexity ? 

Let us, then, begin our survey of biological evolution in 
the endeavour to find whether or no progress is visible there. 

With the evidence for evolution we are all familiar. We 
have, first, the direct evidence of the geological record: and 
then the several lines of indirect evidence afforded by com- 
parative morphology, in the structural resemblances of one 
organism to another; by geographical distribution, allowing 
us to see the modification of similar types in different 
habitats; and by embryology, which, in the development 
of the individual opens a window on to the history of the race. 

From these various evidences, direct and indirect, we can 
make for ourselves a picture of the evolution of life in which, 
to be sure, there will inevitably be gaps and errors, in which, 
too, we shall have to confess ignorance of many of the finer 
details, but which none the less in broad features is adequate 
and true. 

We know that there was a time when the earth, hot and 
fiery, could not have been the abode of life. Of the first 
origins of life we know nothing and guess little. What we 
can justifiably surmise is that the protoplasm of the original 
organisms was not yet differentiated into cytoplasm and 
nucleus, and that sexuality had not yet arisen. The bacteria, 
however specialised in other ways, are still in this primitive 
condition. 

Later, the independent units into which the stuff of life 
was subdivided reached a size which, though still minute, 
was at least not close to or even beyond the limits of micro- 
scopic vision; they were further provided with a nucleus, 
and occasionally underwent sexual fusion. In other words, 
they showed an organisation which we call cellular; they 
were free-living cells. Such unicellular creatures must have 
been at one epoch sole inhabitants of the earth, and diverged 
nto the most manifold types of structure and modes of life. 

The colonial habit gives advantages of increased size and 
greater rapidity of motion, of which many Protozoa have 
availed themselves. A colonial existence once attained, 
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division of labour, at first between the germinal and the 
somatic, later between different types of somatic units, will 
be a further advantage. Such organisms, of which we cannot 
say definitely whether they are compound aggregates or 
single wholes, would represent the most natural link between 
the unicellular Protozoan and the rest of the animal kingdom, 
the multicellular forms of Metazoa. And indeed such 
organisms exist at the present day—organisms such as Volvox, 
Zoothamnium, Proterospongia, and Myxidium, as confirma- 
tory of our reasonable faith. 

The multicellular organisms start as simple sacs, whose 
walls are formed from two primary sheets or layers of cells. 
Leaving sponges out of account, the Hydroid polyps are the 
simplest representative of this grade of structure, while some 
of the jelly-fish and Siphonophores have attained the utmost 
limit of its inherent possibilities. 

The next great step was the intercalation of a third 
primary layer between the other two. The result of this, the 
so-called triploblastic type of organisation, gives the ground- 
plan for all subsequent organisations; and later evolution 
consists mainly in the evolution of this ground-plan. 

In other words, we can now pass from -the consideration 
of the general plan of life’s architecture to that of its details. 
During the next great tract of time, that which was novel in 
life (for we must not be guilty of a petitio principii in yet 
speaking of “‘ advance” or “ progress ”’), was brought about 
in two main ways—by an increase in the size of organisms, 
and by an increase in the efficiency of their working. 

The simplest Metazoa, like the polyps, as well as the 
simplest three-layered forms, like the free-living flat-worms, 
are all small, composed of an amount of material comparable 
with that contained in a single one of our hairs. In every 
group of Metazoa, increase of size is one of the main features 
that accompanies specialisation, and the more specialised 
groups possess a higher average size than the less. 

A jelly-fish against a polyp; a cuttle-fish against a 
primitive mollusc; a vertebrate against its chordate ancestor ; 
the giant reptiles of the late secondary epoch against their 
forbears; a horse against Phenacodus; man against the 
earliest mammals—over and over again does size increase with 
the march of time. 

Not only this, but when there occurs aggregation of 
individuals to form units of a higher order, as in bees and ants 
and termites, and in man himself, there, too, increase of size 
in the new units thus produced is one of the most notable 
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features. Is not human history in large measure the history 
of the increase in size of social units ? 

But size alone is not enough; there is also a definite 
improvement of the details of life’s mechanism—partly 
revealed as improvement in the efficiency of the parts them- 
selves, partly in the adjustment of the parts to each other, 
and their subordination to the needs of the whole. 

It is scarcely necessary to detail the improvements in 
efficiency of different organs during evolution: such are 
universally familiar. But a few examples will point my 
moral. The lowest three-layered forms have no circulatory 
system ; this, rendered necessary later by increase of size, 
shows a gradual differentiation of parts in evolution. The 
exquisite machinery of our heart is directly descended from 
a minute pulsating ventral vessel such as that seen in 
Amphioxus. Protection and support are better cared for in 
insect than in worm, in mammal than in lamprey. But the 
most spectacular improvement of function, the most important 
of all the directional movements in evolution, has been that 
affecting the nervous system and the sense-organs associated 
with it. Few people who have not gone carefully into the 
subject realise how imprisoned and windowless are the 
‘existences led by lower forms of life. 

Even such physically well-organised creatures as Crustacea 
stand at an amazingly low mental level. The other day I 
was reading a careful account of experiments on the behaviour 
of crabs. The method by which the sexes recognise each 
other is so crude that I am not sure whether it deserves the 
term recognition at all. Before mating, which takes place 
immediately after a moult, the female is carried about for 
some time in the claws of the male. The mature males will 
attempt to lift up and carry off any members of the same 
species, male or female: but the only ones which will permit 
themselves to be thus carried about are females just before 
moulting. Hence by a general instinct to lift any members 
of the same species on the part of the males, and on the part 
of the females an instinct to allow themselves to be lifted 
when in the physiological condition which precedes moulting, 
the required end is brought about. But of any mental 
operation such as is involved in sex-recognition in man, or 
even in a mammal, there is no evidence. 

Fish, to take another example, possess associative 
memory ; they can learn. But they learn very slowly, and 
learn only the simplest things. The jump from their powers 
of memory to those of a dog, who can be trained compara- 
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tively quickly to carry out complicated tricks, is as great as 
the further jump from the powers of a dog to those of a 
man capable of learning a page of print by heart in two or 
three readings. 

The first organs connected with mind to become elaborated 
are the organs of sense: but such receptor organs are useless 
to their possessor, however elaborate, unless put into relation 
with proper effector organs—organs for action, whether 
locomotor or secretory. So that the first steps are the 
elaboration of sense-organs, the increase of efficiency of 
muscles and glands, and, equally essential, the construction 
of an improved “ adjustor system,” whereby the stimulus 
falling on the sense-organ may be translated into action and 
into the right kind of action. This adjustor mechanism is the 
central nervous system. Most of the further history of 
organisms may be summed up in one phrase—the evolution of 
adjustor mechanisms. 

At first, it is chiefly important to be brought into relation 
with more and more of the happenings of the outer world, to 
be able to see and hear and feel and smell more and more 
delicately ; and to react upon the outer world more and 
more efficiently and powerfully, to be able to move and 
to handle matter more quickly and with finer and finer 
adjustment. 

But unless the adjustor mechanism be improved, this 
process soon tends to a limit. I may illustrate my meaning 
by a simple supposition. Suppose an organism capable of 
very little beyond reflexes and instincts, and with but a 
scanty dose of associative power: of what conceivable use 
to it would be a telescope or a telephone? Man obtains a 
biological advantage from such accessory sense-organs in that, 
when thus apprised of events at a distance, he is enabled to 
plan out courses of action to meet the events which he 
imagines are going to overtake him ; but both planning and 
imagination are functions entirely of an adjustor mechanism, 
and without such a mechanism great enlargement of sensory 
power would only result in an organism reacting too often 
and unnecessarily to events in its environment. 

There is, in fact, an obvious limit to the perfection which 
can be attained by receptor and effector organs. Striated 
muscles, the modelling of the skeleton and joints for speed in 
a horse or greyhound, the eye and ear of higher vertebrates, 
the mammalian sense of smell—no doubt it would be possible 
for life to have produced more perfect and more efficient 
mechanisms—but not, apparently, mechanisms much more 
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perfect or much more efficient. They stand near the limit of 
biological efficiency. 

There thus comes a time when it is impossible or extremely 
difficult to give an organism advantage in the struggle by 
improving its sense-organs or its locomotor system, or indeed 
any of its general physical construction, whereas it is still 
possible to confer the most important advantages upon it by 
means of improvements in the adjustor mechanism, improve- 
ments which involve and imply improvements of mind. 

This stage was reached by mammals and birds quite early 
in the Tertiary period; and one of the most striking spec- 
tacles of biology, revealed in the fossils of successive strata, is 
to see Mind coming into its own after this period. Over and 
over again a group of animals is seen to appear and spread, 
only to be extinguished and replaced by another type which 
to all outward appearance is similar, no better adapted to the 
conditions of life. But the two types differ in one point: the 
later possessed a larger brain, and so, from all analogy, a 
better mind. Or, to take another example, man differs from 
the lower animals in no notable physical specialisation except 
the upright posture. 

After this critical point in the evolution of organisms was 
reached, further development has consisted chiefly in the 
development of mind : and this has meant, from the objective, 
purely biological standpoint, the possibility of summing-up 
ever more and more power and fine adjustment of response in 
the present, in the single act. 

The first main function of the improved adjustor 
mechanism was to make ever more complicated actions 
possible ; but this again tended speedily to a limit. The 
next step was to make it possible for the past to act in the 
present. Through associative memory, present behaviour 
is modified by past experience. What this has meant to 

organisms can be realised if we reflect that certain terms which 
* can justly be applied to a mammal or a bird have no real 
meaning if applied to lower forms. If we speak of a cunning 
wolf or a wary crow, we imply that their life has taught them 
new qualities ; but it is nonsense to talk of a cunning crab, 
and, though we might properly ascribe wariness to a trout, 
I would not like to speak of a wary Amceeba. In the same way 
we can justifiably say that one dog is affectionate, another 
intelligent ; but to speak of an affectionate earthworm or an 
intelligent snail has no more proper significance than it would 
be to say that a dog was intellectual or religious. 

Quickness of learning, then, became of importance; but so 
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long as the faculty of generalising is absent, associative 
memory, although liberating organisms from the prison of a 
fixed and inherited mental constitution, still pins them down 
to the accidental and the particular; an organism can only 
learn to react to those particular experiences which chance 
has decreed that it should have had. 

The next and last really salient step in Evolution was 
a double one. Which of its two parts came first is hard to 
say; probably they acted reciprocally throughout. This 
step was, on the one hand, the attainment of the power of 
generalisation—of reason, concept-formation, or what you 
will—and on the other the origin of tradition, which in its 
turn was made possible by the acquisition of speech and of a 
gregarious mode of life. By these means, the human species 
and its evolving ancestors were gradually enabled, first, to 
free experience more and more from the accidental and to store 
what was essential; and, secondly, to bring gradually more 
and more of the experience of the whole race to bear upon the 
present problem, and to plan further and further ahead, and 
on a larger and larger scale. 

This has meant, among other things, that for the first 
time in biological history there has been an aggregation (in 
the technical biological sense) of minds. Over and over 
again in evolution does the process of aggregation appear. 
It is an advantage, for at one jump it lands life on a new 
level of size, with new possibilities of division of labour and 
specialisation. It appears in the aggregation of Protozoa to 
form colonies, and to form the ancestor of all higher, many- 
celled forms. It appears on this new level in the aggregation 
of hydroid polyps, of polyzoa, of‘ ascidiums, and especially 
in the beautiful floating Siphonophora, in which the polyp- 
like units (themselves historically aggregates of cells) have 
become so subordinate in relation to the whole that they can 
often scarcely be recognised as individuals, and the indivi- 
duality of the aggregate is much more marked than that of its 
components. It appears in a new way in the Termites and in 
the social Hymenoptera—ants, bees, and wasps. Here the 
bonds uniting the members of the aggregate are not physical 
but mental, their sense-impressions and instincts; but the 
principle is identical throughout. 

In many mammals and birds, each generation can extend 
its influence on to the next, and the experience of the parents 
is in part made available to the offspring. But never until 
the origin of speech was it possible for a whole series of genera- 
tions to be linked together by experience, never could experi- 
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ence be cumulative, never could one mind know what another 
mind, remote in time, had been thinking or feeling. Biologi- 
cally, evolution since the time of origin of this new process 
has consisted essentially in the enlargement and specialisation 
of aggregations of minds and the improvement of that tradi- 
tion which constitutes the mode of inheritance for these 
aggregations. 

It will, I hope, have been clear, even from the few 
examples which I have given, that there has been a main 
direction in evolution. At the close of the paper I shall try 
to point out that since motion in this direction has led to 
the production of an increasing intensity of qualities which 
we are unanimous in calling valuable, since in other words 
the application of our scale of values tends in the same direc- 
tion as has the march of evolutionary history, that therefore 
we are justified in calling this direction progressive, and 
indeed logically compelled to give to motion in this direction 
a name which, like progress, implies the idea of value. 

I shall, therefore, from now on use the term biological 
progress to denote movement in the direction which we have 
sketched in outline, and shall shortly proceed to define more 
accurately. In so doing, I perhaps beg the question, to be 
proved I hope later, as to whether the observed direction 
is progressive: but I no longer beg the question of whether 
evolution is a directional process. However we may argue 
on the facts, the facts remain: and the facts are that there 
has been an increase in certain qualities of organisms, both 
physical and mental, during geological time. 

Meanwhile, let it be remembered, the simplest forms have 
survived side by side with the more complex, the less special- 
ised with the more specialised. Even when we can trace a 
causal relation between the rise of one group and the decay 
of another, as with the mammals and birds on the one hand, 
and the reptiles on the other, even then numbers of the 
defeated group continue to exist. Thus, in broad terms, 
evolution is not a transformation, be it progressive or no, 
of the whole of living matter, but of a part of it. 

I will endeavour to sum up, in brief, what seem to me 
the salient points of that process, a sketch of which, inevi- 
tably hasty and inadequate, I have just tried to give. 

During the time of life’s existence on this planet, there 
has been an increase, both in the average and far more in 
the upper level, of certain attributes of living things. 

In the first place, there has been an increase in their size, 
brought about by two methods—first, by the increase of size 
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of the units of life themselves; secondly, by their aggrega- 
tions; and this has been accompanied by a roughly parallel 
increase in the duration of life. 

Next, there has been an increase in their complexity ; 
and this in its turn depends upon the fact that a division of 
labour has been brought about between the parts of organisms, 
each part becoming specialised for greater efficiency in the 
performance of some particular function. In the fewest 
words, the separate bits of machinery of which organisms 
are composed have become more efficient. 

In the third place, there has been an increase in the 
harmony of these parts, and consequently in the unity of 
the whole. Delicate mechanisms for co-ordination have 
been developed, and arrangements whereby one portion 
becomes dominant over the rest, and so a material basis for 
unification is given. 

In the fourth place, there has been an increase of self- 
regulation. The outer environment changes from month to 
month, from hour to hour. The more complex products of 
evolution are in high degrees exempt from the consequences 
of these changes, through being the possessors of a constant 
internal environment, which, beyond the narrowest limits, it 
is most difficult to alter. 

Fifthly, there has been an increase in the possibility of 
bringing past experience to bear on present problems. 

At the base is the power of modifying normal reactions 
with repetition ; then comes some simple degree of memory ; 
then associated memory, as in birds and mammals, for whom 
most reactions are not given in the inherited constitution, 
but must be learnt; then rational memory, in which the 
power of generalisation liberates life from blind dependence 
upon the local and the accidental; and, finally, tradition, 
whereby the amount of experience available to the develop- 
ing race is not constituted merely by the isolated and limited 
experience of its members, but by their sum. More and more 
of the past becomes directly operative in the present ; further 
and further into the future can the aims of the present extend. 

Finally, we can conclude with a reasonable degree of 
certainty that the psychical faculties—of knowing, feeling, 
and willing—have increased in intensity, and also in their 
relative importance for the life of the individual organism. 

We have condensed our summary into these six general 
statements ; if we wish to reach a still more general form— 
the most general form possible—we can redistil it thus: 
During the course of evolution in time, there has been an 

Vor. XXI.—No. 3. 16 
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increase in the control exerted by organisms over their 
environment, and in their independence with regard to it ; 
there has been an increase in the harmony of the parts of 
organisms ; and there has been an increase in the psychical 
powers of organisms, an increase of willing, of feeling, and 
of knowing. 

This increase has not been universal; many organisms 
have remained stationary or have even regressed; many 
have shown increase in one particular but not in others. 
But the upper level of these properties of living matter has 
been continually raised, their average has continuously in- 
creased. It is to this increase, continuous during evolu- 
tionary time, in the average and especially in the upper 
level of these properties, that, I venture to think, the term 
biological progress can be properly applied. 

Used thus it is no more an a priori or an undefined 
concept. It is a name for a complicated set of actual 
phenomena, and if, with progress thus defined, we were to 
speak of a law of progress in evolution, we should be using 
the term law in a perfectly legitimate way, as denoting 
a generalisation based on observed facts, and not as 
pre-supposing any vitalistic principle of perfectibility, any 
necessary and mysterious tendency of organisms to advance 
independently of circumstances. 

The gas laws state that the pressure of a gas kept at 
constant volume increases in a particular way with increase 
of temperature. Now the pressure of a gas depends on the 
rate at which its particles bombard the walls in which they 
are contained, and the speed at which they are travelling. 
In a gas whose temperature is raised, many particles will, 
at any given moment, be travelling more slowly than the 
average rate when it was cooler, many even which had been 
travelling fast may now be travelling slowly. None the less, 
the average speed of all the particles is greater; and this 
and nothing else is what with perfect justification we sum 
up as our law. 

In biological evolution some organisms degenerate, some 
remain stationary, but the average of certain properties, and 
more especially their upper level, increases; and_ this 
tendency for certain properties to become more marked, 
this and nothing else, is what we sum up and generalise, 
again with perfect justification, as the law of biological 
progress. 


What corollaries and conclusions may be drawn from the 
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establishment of such a law? In the first place,.it permits 
us to treat human progress as a special case of a more general 
process. Biologically speaking, the human species is youn 
—not perhaps still in infancy, but certainly not yet etheiaed 
to any stable maturity. The conception, common enough 
in the thought of the last few centuries, that man as a species 
is old, far removed from all pristine vigour and power, is 
demonstrably untrue. The genus Homo has not yet adapted 
itself to the new conditions and the new possibilities arising 
out of the acquisition of reason and tradition. Its history 
so far is a record of experiment after experiment. From a 
period so short and so empirical it is impossible to deduce any 
general law of progress. In certain respects, as we shall 
see more in detail later, there has been advance; in others, 
the species has been stationary. But whether humanity, 
in this or that particular, has progressed, is for the present 
comparatively immaterial. Humanity is part of life, a 
product of life’s movement; and in life as a whole there is 
progress. 

What is more, there was progress before man ever appeared 
on the earth, and its reality would have been in no way 
impaired even if he had never come into being. His rise 
only continued and accelerated a process that had been in 
operation since the dawn of life. 

Here we find, in the intellectual sphere at least, that 
assurance which men have been seeking from the first. We 
see revealed, in the fact of progress, that the forces of nature 
conspire together to produce results which have value in our 
eyes, that man has no right to feel helpless or without support 
in a cold and meaningless cosmos, to believe that he must 
face and fight forces which are definitively hostile. Although 
he must attack the problems of existence in a new way, yet 
his face is set in the same direction as the main tide of 
evolving life, and his highest destiny, the end towards which 
he has so long perceived that he must strive, is to extend to 
new possibilities the process with which, for all these millions 
of years, nature has already been busy, to accelerate by means 
of his. consciousness what in the past has been the work of 
blind unconscious forces. 

For this is one of the most remarkable facts of evolution— 
that consciousness, until a very late period, has played in it a 
negligible part. Indeed the rise of consciousness to become a 
factor of importance in evolution has been one of the most 
notable single items of progress.%: Darwin gave the death- 
blow to teleology by showing that apparently purposive 
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structures could arise by means of a _ non-purposive 
mechanism. ‘“‘ Purpose” is a term invented to denote a 
particular operation of the human mind, and should only be 
used where a psychological basis may reasonably be postu- 
lated. On the other hand, a result can be attained by 
conscious purpose without the waste of time and of living 
material needed by the indirect method of natural selection ; 
and thus the substitution of purposed for unpurposed pro- 
gress is itself a step in progress. 

As another corollary of our concept of progress, it follows 
that we can and should consider not only the direction of 
any evolutionary process, but also its rate. 

An evolutionary process, if it is to be considered progres- 
sive, must have a component in one particular direction. But 
this is not all; for even if it be moving in the right direction, 
and yet be moving extremely slowly, it may, if it have any 
interaction with a much more rapid progressive movement, 
actually exert a drag on this; its relative motion—relative 
to the main current of progress—will be backwards, and we 
may have to class it as the reverse of progressive. For 
example, the interaction of carnivore and herbivore, pursuer 
and pursued, led during the development of the vertebrates to 
the evolution of much that was good—speed, strength, alert- 
ness, and acuity of sense—and of many noble types of living 
things. But with the advent of man, different methods have 
been introduced, new modes of competition and advance ; 
and the tiger and the wolf not only cease to be agents of 
progress in its new form, but definitely stand in its way, and 
must be stamped out, or at least reduced to a condition in 
which they can no longer interfere as active agents in 
evolution. 

Some such considerations as these will help perhaps to 
resolve various difficulties of ethics—how, for instance, that 
which seems good to me may seem evil to another. Even 
the good, if it be a drag on the better, is evil. Expressed 
thus, the proposition is a paradox ; but expressed in terms 
of direction and relative speed, it is at once intelligible. 

But the test of any such general biological theory as I 
have outlined will be its application to human problems. 
And here, too, I venture to say, the value of biological method 
is apparent. What we ask, and rightly ask, is whether in 
the laws of biological progress we can find any principle 
which we can apply directly to guide us in devising methods 
for human progress. 

I do not propose to follow the example of many rather 
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hasty philosophers and biologists, who have thought that, 
whenever the study of lower organisms permitted the pro- 
mulgation of a biological law, such law can be lifted bodily 
from its context and be applied without modification to 
human affairs. Man is an organism—but a very exceptional 
and peculiar organism. Any biological law which epitomises 
only facts about the lower creatures is not a general biological 
law, for general biological laws must take account not only 
of plants and animals, but of man as well. In practice, 
however, the simplest method is to frame our biological laws 
without considering man, and then to see in what way they 
must be modified if they are to be applied to him. 

Man differs biologically from other organisms in the 
following main ways :—First, he has the power of thinking in 
concepts ; in other words, his power of learning by experience 
is not always conditioned directly by the accidents of his own 
life, as is the case with animals endowed only with associative 
memory, but he can, by reaching the general from the special, 
attain to the possibility of dealing with many more, and 
more complicated, eventualities. Next, by means of speech, 
writing, and printing he has developed a new mode of in- 
heritance. Each community, and indeed. humanity as a 
whole, transmits its peculiarities to later ages by means of 
tradition, using that word in its largest sense. Physical 
inheritance of the same type as in all higher animals and 
plants is the necessary basis, but the distinctive characters 
of any civilisation are based on this new tradition-inherit- 
ance. Thirdly, the type of mind which has been evolved in 
man is extremely plastic—a much more elastic and flexible 
mechanism than any tool previously evolved by life for 
handling the problems of existence. As a consequence of 
this we have the substitution of general educability for 
specific instincts. For the power of performing compara- 
tively few actions smoothly and without trouble, there is 
exchanged the possibility of learning a vastly increased 
range of action. As another consequence, man has come by 
the power—impossible to any other organism—of leading 
what is to all intents and purposes a multiple existence. It 
is for this very reason difficult to fit man into many of the 
ordinary biological categories. The physical and mental 
structure and the mode of life of even the highest of the 
animals are for all practical purposes a fixed quantity. An 
ant, for all its delicacy of adjustment, is little less than a 
sentient cog shaped to fit in just one way into the machinery 
of the community ; a horse or dog, for all its power of learning, 
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is tied down and imprisoned within a rigidity and narrowness 
of bodily and mental organisation difficult for us to imagine. 

But man passes freely from one aggregation to another. 
He can change his nation or his city ; he can belong to a dozen 
organisations—biologically speaking, can be aggregated in a 
dozen different ways—and play a different part as unit in each. 
He can follow one profession in the morning, another at 
night, and be a hobby-horse rider in between. 

This plastic mind has endowed him with a new biological 
asec He can do what no other organism can—he can 

e both specialised and generalised at one and the same time. 

In biology, the aggregation of units to form units of 
higher grade has been always followed by division of labour 
among the units; and this division of labour has, in all 
infra-human history, been made possible only by an irre- 
versible specialisation. A soldier-ant is a soldier, and there 
its possibilities end. It cannot do what the worker or the 
queen can do. A muscle-cell, because it has gained the 
power to contract, is cut off from other possibilities ; it 
cannot secrete, or digest, or carry messages. The aggregate 
of nerve-cells which makes the physical basis of mind is 
held fixed to its post, incapable of turning to other functions. 

It follows that the units of all such aggregates are subordi- 
nate to the whole,—they have lost their independence, and 
can often no longer be considered as individuals at all, except 
historically. But in man, none of these things hold. A man 
can for half his day be the merest cog, subordinate in every 
detail of his action to the needs of the community ; but for 
the other half he himself, a full and complete individuality, 
making the community serve his own ends and needs. For 
him, aggregation does not mean complete and irreversible 
subordination ; his specialisation is reversible, and indeed 
his potentialities as an individual actually increase with the 

increased individuality of the aggregate to which he belongs. 
_ Bearing these differences in mind, we may turn to con- 
sider how our doctrine of progress helps us in studying 
humanity. 

At the outset we must guard ourselves against the idea 
that human society has reached any high level of biological 
individuation. I may perhaps quote from what I have 
written elsewhere: ‘ If we were to draw a parallel between 
primitive types of society and some primitive mammal such 
as a duck-billed platypus, and to compare the course which 
we hope Society will in time accomplish with what has been 
accomplished in the progress of the mammalian type from 
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a creature resembling the platypus up to man, with what 
creature should we have to compare the existing state of 
human communities? I venture to say that we should be 
flattering ourselves if we were to fix upon the dog.” 

Further, we must distinguish clearly between the different 
ways in which progress may be operative in man. In the 
first place, it can appear in the organisation of the communities 
to which he belongs and on which is the main incidence of 
natural selection. Secondly, it can appear as a raising of 
the average of certain qualities among the individuals com- 
posing those communities. And, thirdly, it can appear as 
a raising of the wpper level of attainment in those qualities, 
in the appearance of individuals biologically higher than any 
that have previously existed. 

This last point may be first dealt with. It has often been 
urged as an argument against the doctrine of progress that 
we can trace no advance in the capabilities of the individual 
man throughout history, and it has even been asserted that 
no such advance has occurred during pre-history. To this 
latter criticism there is the obvious reply that at some period 
there was an origin of human from non-human organisms, 
and that during the period of transition at least (and probably 
for a considerable time afterwards) there naturally must have 
been a raising of the upper level of attainments, and still 
more of possibility. The main point at issue, however, is 
not to be gainsaid. It appears that comparatively early in 
the evolution of man there appeared, in some branches of 
the stock, a type of mental organisation which has not yet 
been improved upon. An individual possessing it is capable, 
when developing in proper environment (the most important 
single elements of which are the organisation and tradition 
of the community to which he belongs), of attaining to possi- 
bilities, which, measured in terms of the potentialities of any 
previous organism, are well-nigh boundless. He can survey 
the whole of mankind, penetrate the future with prophecy, 
bring the gamut of experience within a work of art, discover 
the laws by which the universe operates. Judged thus, 
Goethe is no greater and no less great than Leonardo, 
Shakespeare than Dante or Auschylus, Darwin than Harvey, 
Kant than Plato. 

The best type of human mind, operating to the best 
advantage, is introduced to possibilities so vast in com- 
parison with its paltry span of existence that it can never 
realise more than a fraction of them. Furthermore, since 
the incidence of natural selection has fallen, from long before 
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historical times, upon the community and its traditions far 
more than upon the individual; and since the conditions 
under which the possibilities of the individual can be even 
qualitatively realised have been rarely forthcoming, it is not 
surprising that the level of possibility itself has not been 
raised. Indeed, only too often there has been reversed 
selection, and the exceptional man has suffered from his 
exceptional endowments. 

There is no theoretical objection whatever to the idea 
that new types of mind, new modes of thought, new levels of 
attainment, could be reached by life. The mental difference 
between low types of man and men of genius is almost as 
great as that between man and ape. The difference in 
practical intelligence between a hen, a dog, achimpanzee, and a 
man is primarily a difference in the complexity of the situations 
which can be grasped as a whole, so that the right way out 
is adopted as the result of this unifying comprehension. There 
is no reason to doubt that other types of mental mechanism 
are possible which would make our grasp of complex situa- 
tions appear pitiful and hen-like in its limitations, which 
would be able to see and solve in a flash where we can only 
grope and guess and at best calculate laboriously step by step. 
But this will not take place, first, until the community- 
environment is made as favourable as possible for such 
development ; and, secondly, until there is begun a deliberate 
biological encouragement of new possibilities of intuition, 
say, or of communication between mind and mind. 

As regards the second point, the raising of the average 
as opposed to the upper level of attainment, not much need 
be said. That part of our civilisation which can be thought 
of as progressive is largely concerned with this very thing— 
with making it possible for men to realise in larger measure 
their inherent possibilities. Further, so far as there exists 
selection within the community, it largely, under present 
conditions, encourages qualities such as intelligence and 
initiative, which are biologically progressive. And, finally, 
when Eugenics shall become practical politics, its action, so 
far as we can see, will be at first entirely devoted to this 
raising of the average, by altering the proportion of good 
and bad stock, and if possible eliminating the lowest strata, 
in a genetically mixed population. 

Since, however, the main stress in human evolution has 
been upon the community and upon tradition, it is here that 
we shall expect to find most definite evidences of progress, 
and it is here that we do in fact find them. 
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We have, in the first place, the increase of the size of units, 
familiar to us already in lower forms. This, however, is 
tending to a limit, which will be attained when the present 
competition of sovereign states has been replaced (as, if we 
can read the future from the past, it inevitably will be) by 
some form of federation covering the globe. We find an 
immense increase of control over environment—a theme so 
hackneyed as to need no labouring. We find an almost 
equally striking, if less spectacular, increase in independence. 
Man becomes less and less at the mercy of the forces of nature 
and of other organisms, attains much more to self-regulation. 
There has been an almost overwhelming increase (displaying, 
too, not a uniform but an accelerated motion) of knowledge, 
of the possibilities of acquiring new knowledge, and of the 
power of storing and rendering knowledge available. 

As regards increase of harmony or co-ordination, human 
communities have advanced but little, and it is here that the 
most pressing problems lie. In the increase of powers of 
communication, however, there has been laid the foundation 
for such possibility. 

While the inherent capabilities of the human mind have 
probably not progressed, the possibilities of expression have 
often grown. This is especially marked in‘ such activities as 
architecture and music. 

As regards emotion, here again the inherent capabilities 
have not increased, but the opportunities of gratifying the 
more complex and the more intellectual emotions has for 
the bulk of the population increased, with the multiplication, 
for instance, of theatres, of books, of pictures, of concerts. 
Enough to see that in certain -sociological problems the 
analysis of evolution from the standpoint of progress enables 
us to affirm various general principles in no uncertain manner. 

There remains for me only one task—to investigate more 
closely the relation of that fact of evolutionary direction, 
which we have called biological progress, to our ideas of 
value; for only if there is some correspondence between the 
two can the term progress properly be applied to the observed 
direction. What we have found is that there exists a certain 
general direction of movement in the evolution of living 
things towards the increase of certain of their properties, 
But when we make a further analysis, we find that move- 
ment in this direction is movement towards a realisation of 
the things judged by the human mind to have value. It is 
movement towards an increase of power, of knowledge, of 
purpose, of emotion, of harmony, of independence. In- 

Vor. XXI.—No. 3. 16* 
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creases in these faculties combine, once a certain stage in 
mental development is reached, to mean the embracing of 
ever larger syntheses by the organism possessing them— 
practical syntheses, as in business or exploration or admini- 
stration ; intellectual, as in philosophy or in the establish- 
ment of scientific laws; emotional, as in love, or in the 
passion for nature; artistic, as in a symphony or great 
drama. These capabilities are greater in man than in the 
higher animals, in the higher animals than in the lower, more 
and more windows being closed and powers pruned away as 
we descend the scale. 

It is immaterial whether the human mind comes to have 
these values because they make for progress in evolution, or 
whether things which make for evolutionary progress become 
significant because they happen to be considered as valuable 
by human mind, for both are in their degree true. There is 
an interrelation which cannot be disentangled, for it is based 
on the fundamental uniformity and unity of the cosmos. 
What is important is that the human idea of value finds its 
external counterpart in an actual historical direction in 
phenomena, and that each becomes more important because 
of the relationship. On the other hand, could a tapeworm 
or a Sacculina philosophise, it would find that the main 
direction of evolution did not coincide with the direction of 
its own line of development, nor with its desires and sense 
of value. 

Much of what I have written will appear obvious. But 
if so, it will be because I have attempted to focus atten- 
tion on some of the corollaries of a single fundamental 
truth—so obvious that it often escapes notice, but so funda- 
mental that its results cannot but fail to obtrude themselves 
upon us. I mean the unity of phenomena—not merely 
the unity of life, though that is for my purpose the most 
important, but the unity of living and non-living, demanding 
a monistic conception of the universe. For the present, the 
stellar hosts—possibly, as recent astronomy seems to assert, 
assembled not in one system but in a multiplicity of universes 
floating through space like a shoal of jelly-fishes in a Medi- 
terranean bay—the stars seem alien from our life, alien or 
at best neutral. All that links us to them is that we are 
built of the same stuff, the same elements. 

But the last half-century has at least enlarged our view 
so that we can perceive that we, as living things, are not 
alien to the rest of life—that we march in the same direction, 
and that our hostility to and struggles with other organisms 
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are in part but the continuation of the old struggle, in part 
the expression of the fact that we have acquired new methods 
for dealing with the problems of existence. 

The origin of life itself, and its movement in time—both 
these are found to face in the same direction as ourselves. 
St Paul wrote that all things work together for good. That 
is an exaggeration: but they work together so that the 
average level of the good is raised, the potentialities of life 
are bettered. In every time and every country men have 
obscurely felt that, although so much of the world, taken 
singly, was evil, yet the clash of thing with thing, process 
with process, the working of the whole, somehow led to good. 

This feeling is what I believe is clarified and put on a 
firm intellectual footing by biology. The problems of evil, 
of pain, of strife, of death, of insufficiency and imperfection— 
all these and a host of others remain to perplex and burden us. 
But the fact of progress emerging from pain and battle and 
imperfection—this is an intellectual prop which can support 
the distressed and questioning mind, and be incorporated 
into the common theology of the future. 

Dean Inge, in his Romanes Lectures, quotes Disraeli’s 
caustic words, ‘‘ The European talks of progress because by 
the aid of a few scientific discoveries he has established a 
society which has mistaken comfort for civilisation,” and 
quotes them with approval. He bitterly criticises what we 
may sum up as Millenarianism, which, after all, is but a 
crude and popular aspiration after what the Christian would 
call the Kingdom of God on earth. And, after exalting Hope 
as a virtue, closes with the somewhat satirical statement, 
“It is safe to predict that we shall go on hoping.” 

He has been so concerned to attack the dogma of inherent 
and inevitable progress in human affairs that he has denied 
the fact of progress—whether inevitable we know not, but 
indubitable and actual—in biological evolution: and in so 
doing he has cut off himself and his adherents from one of 
the ways in which that greatest need of man which we spoke 
of at the outset can be satisfied, from by far the greatest 
manifestation in external things of “‘ something, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness.” 

One word more, and I have done. There remains in some 
ways the hardest problem of all. The greatest experiences of 
human life, those in which the mind appears to touch the 
Absolute and the Infinite—what of their relation to this 
notion of Progress? They are realised in many forms—in 
love, in intellectual discovery, in art, in religion; but the 
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salient fact about all is that they are felt as of intensest value, 
and that they seem to leave no more to be desired. Doubt- 
less, when we say that at such moment we touch the Infinite 
or the Absolute, we mean only that we touch what is infinite 
and absolute in comparison with our ordinary selves. None 
the less, the sense of finality and utter reality attendant on 
them is difficult to bring into line with our idea of progress. 
The Dean, too, has felt this so strongly that he has made 
them the keystone of his argument. As he says, “ Spiritual 
progress must be within the sphere of a reality which is not 
itself progressing, or for which, in Milton’s grand words, 
‘progresses the dateless and irrevoluble circle of its own 
perfection, joining inseparable hands with joy and bliss in 
over-measure for ever.’ ” 

I would only suggest that for many to attain to such 
experiences, which in truth:seem to constitute the highest 
satisfaction at present conceivable for men on earth, it is 
necessary to organise the community and to plan out life 
in such a way that human beings, released from the un- 
necessary burdens of hunger, poverty, and strife, are not 
only free but helped and urged to attain to such Delectable 
Mountains. Spiritual progress is our one ultimate aim ;. it 
may be towards the dateless and irrevoluble; but it is in- 


evitably dependent upon progress—intellectual, moral, and 
physical—progress in this changing revolving world of dated 


events. 
JULIAN HUXLEY. 


OxFORD. 





THE EFFORT OF EVOLUTION. 
Sir OLIVER LODGE. 


THE conception of Evolution necessarily involves the ideas 
of Time, of Progress, and, in some sort, of Effort. There is 
nothing static about Evolution; as observed, it conveys 
the idea of proceeding according to plan, but it also some- 
times suggests frustration of plan and temporary or local 
failure. The plan seems to break down in special cases, and 
to be open to subsequent amendment. Some individuals 
seem disappointing. It is obvious that everything is not 
perfect, though the plan and intention seem so good. All 
this may be a human illusion ; but undoubtedly the sugges- 
tion is a Conflict of Wills. The hostile activity of some kind 
of antagonist is primarily suggested by the facts. When 
tares spring up among the wheat it is natural to exclaim : 
** An enemy hath done this.” 

Consider the scope and meaning of Evolution. The 
development of a plant from a seed, the unfolding of a flower 
from a bud, the conversion of an embryonic into an adult 
variety, the emergence of an insect from a chrysalis,—may be 
taken as types of rapid evolution. The changes and develop- 
ments in the history of a planet may be regarded as typical 
of the slower and more comprehensive type. The history 
of a star, or of a solar system, seems to offer an illustration of 
what is going on generally in the universe,—a gradual un- 
folding of latent possibilities, a formation of complex details 
from a simpler and more homogeneous beginning, and a 
general rise in the scale of value as time goes on ; in spite of 
local and temporary catastrophes. The history of humanity 
again illustrates the same process on the mental and spiritual 
side; notwithstanding many failures, rebellions, and back- 
slidings, there is progress on the whole. And it seems probable 
that the information we thus acquire, from actual occurrences 
within our ken, may be speculatively enlarged in imagination 
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to cover a universal system of growth and development, in 
regions many of them essentially beyond any knowledge that 
we at present possess. Man is evidently imperfect and still in 
process of being made; but it has been conjectured that crea- 
tion is always a gradual and time-consuming process, that all 
things yearn toward some appointed or desired end, and that 
the whole of Existence—what by some is called the Absolute, 
and by others named God or the garment of God—is in 
“say of continual development through the ages ; from the 
ess to the more, from null to good, from good to better, from 
the unconscious to the conscious, from the nascent to the 
achieved, and from the foreseen to the realised. 

How and in what way this can be true is undoubtedly a 
mystery. And yet to suppose that everything has already 
attained its nearest approach to perfection is to suppose a 
dull and placid form of existence, a dead level of uniformity, 
a dull and uninspiring sequence of happenings. To make 
existence interesting, there must be something as yet un- 
attained, some kind of struggle and effort, a striving towards 
something not yet grasped, some as yet unattained goal, 
even some element of risk, which yet can be conceived of as 
** worth while.”’ So it has always been, and so it probably 
always will be; further attaining will be superposed upon 
the already attained ; everything is in process of Becoming ; 
and the greatness of the aim may well justify the long course 
of preparation, since time seems to be a necessary condition 
for its attainment. The whole Creation has been said to be 
groaning and travailing in pain—the effort of bringing to 
birth. 

The struggle and contest against difficulty—so familiar 
to us from our lowly point of view—must surely be a symbol 
and an allegory of something as yet barely conceivable, 
which nevertheless is a reality. Great things, in our experi- 
ence, are never accomplished without effort ; and the effort 
is usually accompanied by some admixture of pain and 
suffering. So we may reasonably conclude that the bringing 
to birth of a conscious race of beings possessing free will— 
liable to rebellion and hate as well as to docility and love, 
capable of injurious as well as beneficent activity, free from 
coercion, and amenable only to influence—cannot be an easy 
task even to the Almighty. 

From our point of view the Absolute Being may well be 
spoken of as Almighty and Omniscient, in the sense that His 
powers are infinitely beyond our conception. But to suppose 
that the attainment of His ends can be achieved without 
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effort, to imagine that everything is easy, to assume that, 
like the ancient conception of Jupiter, he can do everything 
** easily by a nod,” is to stultify our sources of information, 
and to reduce existence below the level of grandeur which 
even a human being can imagine. Things are not done 
easily by a nod. Depend upon it the effort and the striving 
are not imaginary but real, even with Deity. 

The kind of exaggerated “‘ prestige” which assumes the 
contrary is destructive of genuine reverence, and fails to arouse 
the kind of affection born from some germ of fellow-feeling ; 
for it carelessly abandons all attempt at sympathy and 
understanding. Such an attitude is derogatory and not 
exalting to any, even a human, creator. To suppose that 
Newton elaborated the Principia, or that Shakespeare 
wrote King Lear, or that Leonardo painted ‘‘ The Last 
Supper,”’ with consummate ease—to imagine that these 
great works could be thrown off easily, in lazy fashion, 
without sweat of brain and heart—is not to enhance the value 
of these achievements, but to remove from them an essential 
element on which their real greatness depends. Casual and 
easy achievements are always comparatively valueless. 

It may be said that there are some exceptions; and 
Coleridge’s Kubla Khan might be cited as an example. But 
although it may not be possible to specify precisely what, in any 
given exceptional case, is the energising factor, depend upon 
it that even in cases such as that, something was fully conscious 
and working strenuously ; although in that instance Cole- 
ridge’s normal consciousness may have been partly dormant. 

So, to step from small things to great—or rather from 
great things to infinite—we can maintain that the con- 
struction and management of a universe containing creatures 
endowed with free will, cannot be facile, casual, or void of 
effort, and that to suppose the contrary is merely dis- 
respectful and unintelligent. True, there need be no waste 
effort, no actual mistakes and withdrawals, no yielding to 
temptation, no uncertainty of purpose, such as we mortals 
are familiar with and are liable to expend energy upon 
fruitlessly. But since our enlightened experience tells us 
that nothing really great is accomplished even by the highest 
genius without effort and labour and sacrifice, and sometimes 
pain, why should we suppose that experience acquired in the 
universe leads us astray in deductions about the universe 
itself. Groaning and travailing, in some form or other, is an 
inevitable accompaniment of bringing to birth. Yet there 
is a joy and ultimately a keen sense of satisfaction in achieve- 
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ment. What Isaiah said of the suffering servant may be, 
and has been, interpreted in a sense beyond his original 
intention, and beyond our full understanding: ‘‘ He shall 
see of the travail of his soul and shall be satisfied.” 

There must be a sense in which it is true to say, even of 
the Ruler of the universe, that triumph must be laboured for, 
that vigilance is unceasing, that every detail is scrupulously 
attended to, that in all the infinite universe there is nothing 
overlooked, nothing insignificant or trivial, nothing beneath 
the notice of the Being we worship. And further, that the 
effort is strenuous and untiring ; or, as it has been poetically 
expressed, “‘ He watching over Israel slumbers not nor 
sleeps.” Laziness is no attribute of God. 

So the question arises: What is the striving against ? 
Wherein lies the opposition? Why is effort necessary ? 
What is the antagonising principle ? We are faced with the 
problem of evil. 

Good is the natural state of things. There is no problem 
of good. No one asks why goodness exists: that can be 
taken for granted. But generation after generation have 
pondered over the question why evil exists, and what is 
the meaning of it. The dominating and, as we must hold, 
ultimately successful principle is one of good. Is there then 
an equally active though less successful opposing power of 
evil? That has been the conception sometimes forced upon 
human thought—the conception of two antagonising powers 
at war with each other, every achievement being effected 
against an active resistance ; that is the kind of competitive 
conception illustrated and typified by war, or by the struggle 
in the football field, where the end to be accomplished is 
perfectly easy of attainment were it not for the opposing 
side. 

So has Existence been depicted as a competition, antagon- 
ism, or rivalry—the power of God ranged against the power 
of the Devil; Beings supposed to be not exactly co-equal, 
but co-eternal, and in continual conflict. In some systems 
Man is a sort of puppet between these rival Powers. That, 
in an elaborate, rather fanciful, and fully developed form, 
was the religion initiated by Mani in or about the third 
century A.D., and known as Manicheism. It was not exactly 
a heresy ; it was a serious attempt to found a religion on a 
par with Catholicism and Neo-platonism, and it survived a 
long time. It may be surviving now in the East: it must 
have supplied a felt want. In times of despair this idea of 
conflict between nearly equal Powers at war with each other 
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still rises to the surface; and the problem of evil confronts 
us with its perennial glare. But a Manicheistic conception 
of existence can never have been really satisfying. Even its 
official supporters must have felt that it could not be the 
ultimate truth. It is too cursory and deceptive an inter- 
pretation of experience. 

And yet if there is a struggle there must be a struggle 
against something. Even if there is not an opponent, there 
must be opposition. One cannot exert force against a thing 
that is flabby and non-resistant. You cannot strike hard a 
ball of floating thistledown. There must be an anvil as well 
as a hammer. Pulling at one end of a cord with nothing at 
the other end is futile: there cannot be such a pull. What 
then is the nature of the opposition ? 

We human beings are accustomed to resistance and 
active opposing forces of various kinds, such as the opposition 
of other men, or of animals ; but—and this is the instructive 
part—we also have to encounter a kind of opposition in 
matter itself. We are constantly up against the obstruction 
of matter in various forms: even our own bodies are some- 
times a burden. But apart from that, has not the sculptor 
to exert himself in order to carve a statue? The marble 
offers no assistance: it has to be coerced by hammer and 
chisel to yield up portions contrary to his design, and thereby 
be made to submit to his will. It is itself hard and obstruc- 
tive and yields only to blows. So opposing forces need not 
be human or conscious. They may be active, but they may 
equally well be inert. To drive a tunnel through a mountain 
is a difficult operation, even though there is no enemy on 
the other side to obstruct our work. We encounter resistance 
even where there is no active opposition. If a well-greased 
railway-truck is standing on a level line, and we try to push 
it, we know that time and energy must be expended and 
much force exerted before we can get up speed. If we did 
not know, we might imagine that there was something 
pushing against us; but there need be nothing of the sort. 
The opposition that we feel in such a case is mere inertia, 
passivity, the very opposite of activity. And the resistance 
that we encounter is not really resistance, but “‘ reaction.” 
Reaction is its proper name. It is due to inertia, a funda- 
mental property of matter, not yet fully understood in its 
entirety even by Physicists, and by the general public 
(we may say) not understood at all. And yet in unformulated 
fashion it is quite familiar: everyone knows the difference 
between kicking a full or an empty cask. And herein lies 
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the essence of the matter : here is the solution of the problem 
which gave rise to Manicheism ; here lies the truth which 
renders any such heresy unnecessary. 

To understand the facts fully would need the beginnings 
of a course of Physics: indeed, to understand them com- 
pletely would need much more. But a general apprehension 
is within the compass of everybody. And the first thing 
is to understand what inertia means, and the difference 
between Resistance and Reaction. 

Inertia is the fundamental property of Matter. Matter 
has no power of changing its own state, whether of rest or 
motion. Inertia is very different from laziness, for which 
term it is sometimes popularly and carelessly used. It is more 
akin to persistence. It is the essential factor in momentum, 
the other factor of course being speed. Mr Gladstone once 
wrote an article on the epithets for Motion in Homer, 
selecting and discriminating between a number of them, or 
showing how the poet had done so. He pointed out that 
different words are used when speaking of the projection 
of a light dart, a heavy javelin, or a thunderous stone. The 
element of speed is common to all, though in different 
degrees ; and the element of mass, or massiveness, or inertia, 
is common too, but differs greatly in the various cases; so 
that the product of inertia and speed might be constant in 
them all—the product called momentum. So also in our 
modern examples, a slow-moving railway-truck may have 
great momentum, and need considerable force to stop it, 
doing damage if stopped suddenly. A rifle bullet might have 
equal momentum, with much less mass, though with far more 
speed ; an excess of one factor compensating a defect of the 
other; so that again damage is done when it is stopped 
suddenly. A ball of cotton-wool, however reasonably fast 
it was moving, would have insignificant momentum, and 
could easily be stopped dead. <A projectile without inertia, 
or with too little inertia, is ineffective. A golf ball made of 
cork will not fly far. Made of lead it would fly persistently 
if it could be adequately started; but the effort would be 
too great for a club, or anything short of gunpowder. A 
modern shell ejected from a cannon with sufficient speed has 
been known to travel the amazing distance of seventy miles. 
But in all these cases the flight is limited by the obstruction 
of the air. In a vacuum there would be no resistance, 
and the flight would continue, simply because there is 
nothing to stop it. Here is apparent the element of per- 
sistence. The motion persists by reason of inertia, massive- 
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ness, mass—the fundamental property of matter—incom- 
petency to change its own state, whether of rest or motion. 
Given no force acting on a body, it remains at what we call 
* rest’; that is to say, it shares the motion of the earth— 
whatever that may be—and so is at rest relative to us. Put 
it in motion and take away all resistance, it has no power to 
stop. It simply goes on, so to speak for ever, until an 
opposing force is brought to bear upon it. 

But how, living on this planet, can we take away all 
resistance ? Only by overcoming it by an equal force. 
That is what the engine of the train is for, to overcome 
the resistance of the air and the rails, at least when the train 
has attained full speed and is going steadily on a level line. 
There is then no resultant force acting on it. The propelling 
and the resisting forces are equal and opposite, and therefore 
their resultant is zero. The train is moving under no force. 
It continues to move simply by reason of its own inertia, 
There is nothing to stop it. So it is with a steamship crossing 
the Atlantic: the propelling and the resisting forces are 
equal, and the speed is accordingly steady. It then travels 
by its own momentum, obeying what is called the First Law 
of Motion, until it gets near its destination, when the pro- 
pelling forces are diminished and the resisting forces allowed to 
get the upper hand. A similar statement is true of a train : 
it proceeds steadily under no resultant force until the steam 
is shut off and the brakes are put on. An unbalanced or 
resultant force has to act whilst starting and getting up 
speed, and whilst stopping or slowing down speed; but no 
resultant force acts as long as the speed is steady. 

We have here an example of'the persistence of motion in 
matter, an illustration of its inertia. The material universe 
is a going concern, and all matter simply goes on moving 
without being urged ; force is required to change the motion, 
either to quicken it or to slacken it, or to alter its direction, 
but not to keep it moving at a constant speed in a constant 
direction. The direction of a train is altered by the lateral 
force of the rails. The direction of a ship is altered by a 
lateral force on the helm. 

These facts are in a sense familiar, and yet the complete 
aspect of them is not usually regarded. Left to itself, 
matter continues to move in a straight line with perfect 
uniformity ; and no change would occur in its motion, under 
those conditions, to all eternity. It would lead us too far 
to show that the same thing is true for electricity. An electric 
current possesses momentum ; and the phenomena displayed 
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by it are what we know as magnetism. The familiar fact 
of permanent unsustained magnetism shows that electricity, 
too, continues in motion when there is nothing to stop it. 
The electrical stopping force is analogous to friction in the 
case of ordinary matter. In all probability the Ether 
neither encounters nor offers any resistance, and therefore 
whatever motion ether possesses is perpetual. But probably 
also the only kind of motion it possesses has the form of 
infinitesimal but exceedingly rapid whirls ; while locomotion 
belongs solely to matter. 

Examples of the persistent unsupported motion of matter 
are familiar enough in what are called the heavenly bodies. 
The earth pursues its course, the sun travels on its age-long 
way, for no other reason: and we are travelling with both 
earth and sun continually at great speed. Why? Not 
because we are attached to anything, but simply because 
of our own bodily inertia, our own momentum. This is 
what happens even in a railway carriage; the train does 
not push us, except at starting and stopping. We travel 
of ourselves. 

It may be said, Surely the earth is pulling us. Yes, but 
the pressure on our feet is nearly equal and opposite. It 
exerts just enough resultant force to make us go round 
once a day. Then it may be said, The sun is pulling us; 
and there is nothing opposed to that. True: so it is, it is 
pulling us sideways. The pull of the sun is only one twenty- 
three-millionth of the pull of the earth (and so is little more 
than the twentieth part of the weight of a grain), but it is 
uncompensated and therefore able to produce its full effect. 
That is why our path is not straight : that is why it is curved 
in an immense approximate circle, and why we travel round 
the sun once a year. The earth travels too; but we travel 
independently of it, and would travel just the same if it were 
abolished. Our bodies are like tiny planets. Every loose 
pebble is like a tiny planet, feeling the pull of the sun and 
travelling round him in the appropriate time, but otherwise 
pursuing its journey through space with the momentum with 
which it was originally endowed,—we know not how. 

These laws are extremely simple ; and yet their specifica- 
tion has involved occasional confusion, and certainly some lack 
of clearness. Even great Physicists have slipped at times 
in expressing them. And matter has had attributed to it 
a power of resisting changes of motion, except when force was 
applied. That is a bad mode of specification. For matter 
possesses no such power. It is nonsensical to speak of the power 
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of resisting a non-existent force. Clerk Maxwell amusingly 
criticised this mode of statement, calling it the “‘ Manichean 
doctrine of the innate depravity of Matter” in that it resisted 
a force which was not exerted, rebelled against a change of 
motion to which nothing urged it; as you might say that 
a cup of tea resists becoming sweet unless you actually put 
sugar into it. There is no such resistance: it is mere pas- 
sivity. It does nothing of itself. It is not actively obstructive : 
it is simply passive. If any change is to be effected—change 
of any kind—force must be exerted, or something appropriate 
must be done. The response is exactly proportional to the 
exertion; law is perfectly obeyed; there is no rebellion. 
Sugar must be put into the tea, or it will not become sweet ; 
but it responds perfectly when sugar is put in. Force must 
be exerted on matter, or it will not start or stop, or curve: 
it will simply go on. It responds perfectly to a force when 
it is exerted. 

Its motion is part of its existence. I presume it is as 
sensible to ask why it is existing as why it is moving. To 
neither question can we answer anything save that we do 
not know. But there it is. Motion is the characteristic prop- 
erty of matter. All matter is in a state of locomotion. I do 
not know anything else that is; unless we choose to include 
such wave motion as light or sound. It may seem an ex- 
aggeration to say that matter is always moving through 
space ; but it is strictly true. No one can now consider the 
earth at rest ! 

This might indeed be taken as the definition of Matter,— 
that which moves from place to place. Though doubtless 
there is a difficulty in defining what is meant by “ place.” 
Matter is that which moves through space; though again 
there is a difficulty in defining what we mean by “ space.” 
If space were really empty there would be no means of 
defining it. If space be full of the medium we call the Ether 
then there may be some mode of ascertaining the actual 
motion of matter through it. But if there is, we have not 
discovered it. The failure to discover it is not for lack of 
trying. Many experiments have been made to ascertain how 
fast matter is moving through ether; but they have all 
failed. We can get no answer. And some there are who 
think that we shall never get an answer,—that by the nature 
of things an answer is impossible. These are the Relativists, 
and this is the initial foundation of the Einstein philosophy. 
Meanwhile there are others—I for one—who think that 
we should not shut the door on experiment because of 
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admitted failure hitherto; but that we should persist until 
we get an answer, or in some way find that an answer is not 
speculatively but really impossible. The motion of light has 
already been admitted as an absolute velocity; and how 
there can be one absolute velocity without others is a 
question not yet answered. But to go further in this direc- 
tion would take us too far afield, into intricacies where we 
might lose our way. 

Return therefore to the simple proposition that matter is 
inert, not rebellious but in a sense docile, and yet not docile 
without effort. It does not resist, but it reacts. It does not 
change except under the action of force, but in order to 
experience force it must react. It must oppose that force 
with an equal one: and it is through that reaction that it 
is influenced. Without reaction there is no possibility of 
force, and therefore no possibility of change. Reaction is not 
hostile to change : it is the essential condition which renders 


change possible. You cannot exert appreciable force on a . 


floating feather: you can on the massive car of a floating 
balloon. Reverting to the pushing of a truck on a level line, 
the truck must react to your strong push, or the push would 
be impossible. Action and reaction are equal and opposite. 
This is Newton’s Third Law of Motion; his Second Law 
being a quantitative one that acceleration is exactly propor- 
tional to impulse. These three laws were formulated by Sir 
Isaac Newton, and are the foundation of Mechanics and 
Physics. With a little assistance we shall see that they are 
more than that. They may be regarded as typifying the 
fundamental principles of the material universe. 

Take this Third Law of Motion. It is often misconceived, 
misapprehended even by engineers and practical men. They 
say, If the truck pushes back as hard as you push forward, 
why does it move? There is an elementary confusion of 
ideas here, which it requires a little clear thought to penetrate, 
although the facts are really so simple. You push the truck ; 
it pushes you. It feels your force ; you feel its reaction. It 
experiences acceleration, that is, it begins to move faster. 
You experience obstruction ; you are prevented from moving 
forward freely. You have to move at its rate. The two 
forces are equal: you are retarded as much as it is accelerated. 
There is a perfect balance. But the balance is the essence 
and outcome of the motion. The truck does not.resist the 
added motion ; it does not oppose it in any way: its reaction 
is a direct consequence of the change of motion. Whenever 
one body pushes another, the acceleration of the one body 
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is equal to the retardation of the other : there is no gain or 
loss on the whole. This is sometimes called the Conservation 
of Momentum. What one body loses, another gains. When 
a bullet is fired from:a rifle, the rifle recoils with momentum 
equal to the bullet,—or rather to the bullet and powder com- 
bined. But the gun is more massive, and therefore recoils 
more slowly. The momentum, however, isthe same. When 
a horse pulls a cart, the cart reacts upon the horse, pulling him 
back with equal force. If you feel confused by that, it is 
because you are thinking that the cart is pulling itself back. 
Nothing of the kind: that would be active obstruction. It 
has no such power: it is inert, passive. It reacts, not on 
itself, but on the horse. It obstructs the motion of the horse. 
The horse would be freer without it. You would not harness 
a cart to a racehorse: but then neither would you harness 
a horse to a cart which required no effort for its propulsion, 
a cart which did not react. The effort of the horse is needed 
to overcome the reaction of the cart. If the brake were on, 
there would be resistance too, and the horse would have an 
unfair task. So also if some boys were hanging on to the cart 
and pulling against you, there would be resistance. Or if, 
say, a mule were harnessed to the back of the cart: the horse 
and the mule would then be pulling against each other in 
Manicheeistic fashion ; and the cart might then be abolished 
for all the good it was. Though if the horse were the stronger 
of the two it could still be shifted with a wholly undue 
amount of effort, not necessitated by the nature of things, 
but artificially created by the stupidity of the harnessers,— 
a type perhaps of two nations at war, not struggling with 
natural obstacles and the difficulties of nature, but contend- 
ing in opposite directions against each other. That kind of 
active opposition is evidently possible in the universe. There 
may be spirits of evil for all we know. Indeed we know there 
are (though we hope they are not frequent) from our experi- 
ence of some human beings. Some of them, though very 
few, seem to be imbued with a spirit of evil; though 
most are merely weak creatures, incompetent to carry out 
their wishes, ashamed of themselves, seeing the better and 
doing the worse; not because they really desire the worse but 
because they are enslaved, diseased, because they have spoilt 
their own mechanism, and are destroying themselves, like a 
piece of machinery with grit in the workings or a nail among 
the cogs. 

Apart from active evil, however, apart from war and 
competition, and endless and futile struggle, a necessity for 
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real effort exists in the very innermost constitution of nature. 
We know that we cannot achieve things without effort. We 
know that to move things we must exert force. We know 
that things are amenable to our will, but only through our 
muscles. The moving of things is inevitable, whatever we 
want to do. Even to compose a poem, to play a piece of 
music, or to paint a picture, we have to move the pen, the 
fingers, or the brush. The bodily effort may be small, the 
mental effort great; but unless we move we achieve nothing 
perceptible, nothing tangible, nothing permanent; our 
thoughts evaporate in futility. We design, but we do not 
execute. An engineering work conceived in a mind has to be 
translated into action and carried out by navvies. The 
inertia of matter must be overcome. And the effort required 
is part of the fundamental nature of things : it is not because 
of opposition, or active resistance, but because of passive 
reaction, whereby we are enabled to exert the force necessary 
to bring changes about. 

They may be good or bad changes; that is another matter. 
That depends on our will, our personality, our character, our 
intention. Even if our intention is good, we may make 
mistakes : but at any rate we make something. It is human 
to err; let us hope it is Divine to forgive. 

I have said that inertia, reaction, the need for effort, is 
embedded in the nature of things, is an essential ingredient 
in the universe. What is that but saying that it is an attri- 
bute of the Absolute, that it is a revelation of one aspect of 
the God-head. In so far as the God-head is limited or re- 
strained at all—it is limited and restrained by its own Nature, 
not by external and adventitious forces. 

And yet limitation and restraint are not the right expres- 
sions. The reaction that we have been speaking of is not a 
restraint. It is a condition for success. Force cannot be 
exerted without it. In our mechanical analogy or illustration, 
nothing can be effected without force, and force cannot be 
exerted without reaction. So far from a limitation, reaction 
isan assistance. We need not think of one part of the Deity as 
opposed to another part: there is a harmonious interaction 
between the parts. Something is actually accomplished ; and 
the accomplishment is due to the reaction, as well as to the 
active force which calls it out. Hammer and anvil are both 
necessary, or the nail cannot be smitten. Spirit and Matter 
interact; the one active, the other passive; the one designing, 
planning, executing ; the other being moulded, obediently 
responsive, docile yet passively obstructive, with an obstruc- 
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in view, rendering possible what else could not be managed, 
namely, an active exertion capable of achieving some far- 
foreseen and desired end. 

This is the only opposition to be encountered in the 
material or mechanical and manageable part of the universe. 
Every other kind of opposition can be accounted for by Free 
Will, and is an immediate consequence of that invaluable but 
rather terrible and fearfully responsible grant. Therein—in 
that first step above perfect mechanism—lay the germ of 
Humanity, a germ which is incipiently perceptible at how 
lowly a stage in the evolution of living creatures! And now 
that, at the long last, that germ has developed and blossomed 
into consciousness, we begin to realise that humanity itself 
is only a stage in the upward progress, and that in our con- 
scious freedom and power of choice we possess a spark of 
Divinity. The kindling and development of that spark must 
have been the ultimate aim of the age-long course of laborious 
evolution. Not the son of man only then lay in the womb of 
time, but a potential son of God. 


OLIVER LODGE. 





LAKE, SALISBURY. 

















UNTIL TEACHERS ARE KINGS. 


ERNEST BARKER, 
Principal of King’s College, London. 


** A big subject which I have thought about a great deal is a 
possible change in the form of Western civilisation from a 
political to a cultural basis, in which the dominant relation 
would no longer be that of ruler and subject, or ‘ govern- 
ment’ and citizen, but that between teacher and taught. 
. . « There seem to be signs that political civilisation is 
nearing its end, and that the other thing is coming to birth 
—very slowly of course. Does this signify anything to 
you?” (Extract from a correspondent’s letter.) 


THE sociable and quarrelsome being called man — who is 
often quarrelsome because he is sociable, and because his 
passion for his own society leads him to challenge the 
principles and the claims of another—has built for himself 
societies of an admirable complexity. In the beginning of 
time he wrought a small society, curiously composed of men 
and beasts (for alone of living things he can give a sort of 
citizenship in his own polity to beings of another order)—a 
society of his women, and the children of his women; his 
dog, and the animal pets of his women; his horse, and the 
cows which, once the pets of his women, he annexed at an 
early stage and made his own private property. To the 
end of time he will be weaving some social texture—broad, it 
may be, as the world he inhabits; as fine and as delicate as 
the subtlest threads of his intelligence when they have been 
spun to their finest count after thousands upon thousands 
of experimental years. By his very nature he is a society- 
making animal; and there are many factors is his being 
which urge him to perpetual creation. There is common 
blood, issuing in family and clan, and helping to make (but 
not in itself making) the nation. There is common speech, 
474 
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with its images, its intimacies, its glimpses into the life of 
things, which are peculiar to some group and all but incom- 
municable to others. There is common faith, which makes 
the Church, and a common longing for an ordered life of 
peaceable exchange, quiet law, and calm security, which 
creates the State. There is common occupation, the mother 
of guilds, trade unions, and all professional associations ; 
there is contiguity, which has always knit neighbours 
together, and knits them more than ever to-day, as human 
communications are multiplied and accelerated by the pro- 
gress of invention. Last of all (but last only in this enumera- 
tion, which is very far from exhaustive) there is common 
culture—the common heritage of thought and morals; the 
sum of intellectual and moral conquest from the wilderness 
into which man was born; the slow-bought gain of the long 
ages, into which each of us is gradually inducted from birth 
by the process called education. 

None of these factors works in isolation. They blend: 
they cross: they intertwine: they interact. Common blood 
and common speech, contiguity and a common culture, are 
all blended with some measure of common faith in the society 
which we call the State. It is difficult to think of any 
society which has been, or could be, based only and solely 
on community of culture. A university may seem to be 
such; but a university, as its very name indicates (for a 
university is an Academia Communitas et Incorporatio of 
masters and scholars organised as a guild), is primarily based 
on a common occupation. Yet if a common culture does 
not in itself constitute a society, it may be the brightest 
and most essential star in the constellation of which it is 
part. It may be set, and may shine, either in the State or 
the Church. The society based primarily on the needs of an 
ordered life may seek to crown itself with the new lustre of 
a teacher of men: the society based primarily on a common 
faith may strive (and this is a thing very natural in such a 
society) to make itself the expounder not only of its own 
divine tradition, but also of all human culture and “ civility.” 
In the same country, at the same time, it is difficult to 
imagine the two separate societies—if, indeed, they are 
separate (as perhaps they need not be, and at times have 
not been)—attempting, whether in union or in rivalry, to 
perform an identical task. . It is equally difficult in this 
country, and at this time, to imagine the task unattempted. 
There is no greater duty laid upon any society than that it 
should enable its youth to recapture and recapitulate, by 
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the process of education, the spiritual experience and the 
spiritual gains of all its long ancestry. Just as the embryo 
in the womb must pass, in a period of months, through the 
process of evolution at which animate nature toiled for 
zeons, so must the growing mind, in a short period of years, 
pass through the spiritual process of development at which 
humanity has laboured for untold centuries. And since the 
spiritual process has been achieved in society, and by the 
stimulus and aid of society, it is by society that its gains 
must also be transmitted. We cannot enter into “ our 
social heritage ’’ unless society adopts us as heirs and trains 
us for our inheritance. 

Is there any record in history of societies which, whatever 
their other aims, have regarded themselves, or have been 
regarded by contemporary thinkers, as primarily concerned 
with education, the pursuit of a way of life, and the training 
of their members to walk in that way? In a sense every 
Church is such a society—a society of teachers and taught, 
of catechists and catechumens. But many Churches have 
dwelt more on the performance of ritual (and they have 
made that ritual a priestly mystery, to be witnessed without 
being understood) than the teaching of tradition and truth ; 
and even the Churches which have sought to be teachers of 
men have preferred the teaching of a peculiar tradition to 
the education of the whole man in the whole human inheri- 
tance. There are only two societies which occur to the 
retrospective mind as societies which were primarily and 
fundamentally educational. One is the Greek city-state, 
and even this rather as it was seen and idealised by Plato 
than as it actually was—a teacher and a trainer of men, 
which led them to justice through the beauty of ‘‘ music ” 
and the austerity of what we call “‘ science.”? The other was 
the medizval Church, and this again as it was seen and sub- 
limated by Hildebrand and his followers, rather than as it 
actually was—a Church which reconciled divine tradition 
with the inherited wisdom of antiquity, and sought to make 
the great concordance which it achieved into a guide and a 
way of life for a universal society. The great didactic of 
Plato, and the great didactic of Hildebrand (curiously con- 
gruous in many ways with that of Plato) — these are the 
two precedents, and perhaps the only two, on which we can 
count. 

To Plato, as also to Aristotle, the constitution of the Greek 
city-state — the scheme which united and incorporated its 
members in a society—was fundamentally a “ way of life ” 
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the (Bios rus). The laws (written and unwritten, but especially 
ryo the unwritten) were a social code for the making of righteous- 
the ness. The magistrates were teachers, set to educate the 
for citizens in the knowledge of things good and true and beautiful. 
ar's, In the Crito Plato makes the laws of Athens, which he 
‘ich personifies, admonish Socrates as he lies in prison: “ It is 
the we who begat thee, nurtured thee, educated thee, gave thee 
the and all other citizens a share in all that we could.”! In the 
ins Protagoras he makes the sophist Protagoras argue: “ It is 
our the city which compels us to learn the laws and live according 
ins to them as our example” ;? for the city is, as it were, a school, 
and all its members are in a measure teachers, according to 
ver their ability. The trend of Plato’s thought reaches its 
en culmination in the Republic. Here he handles the problems 
ed of ‘‘ polity ” ; but he finds the supreme concern of polity in 
ing the problem of education. He treats, indeed, of those 
, economic and social problems which enter into the foreground 
ht, of our thought—the problem of property and its distribution ; 
ve the problem of the family and its social value ; but he regards 
ve these as secondary and relative matters, to be determined by 
ut reference to the sovereign and absolute standard of educa- 
h ; tion. He would crown the teacher, rigorously trained for 
of his high vocation, as King and Sovereign Lord: he would 
to make the work of kingship consist in the moulding of men’s 
ri- minds, “‘ until they are god-like,” according to the example of 
he the ideal Good, the ideal Beauty, the ideal Truth, which the 
ad king-teacher has come to know. “Instead of conceiving 
:e, education as a consequence of the existence of government, 
to and as one of the functions of government, he conceives 
n, government as the consequence of education ; and he finds 
2 his rulers in the course and as the result of the creation of 
as an educational system.” Even in the State which he con- 
b- structs in his old age in the Laws—the State which is only 
it sub-ideal or second best—he clings to the primacy of educa- 
mn tion. The teacher is no longer sole monarch; but the 
ce Minister of Education (émedyntys THs Taideias) is the president 
a of the whole college of magistrates. ‘‘ He must be the best 
of of all the citizens in all respects ; his office is far the greatest 
1- among the highest offices of the State.”* The Prime 
e Minister of the State of the Laws is the President of the 
n Board of Education. 
We must not regard this line of thought as confined to 
k Plato. It runs through the sober thought of Aristotle. 
is ‘“* Nobody,” he says, ‘“‘ could possibly doubt that the chief 
? 


1 Crito, 51 C. 2 Protagoras, 826 I-E. 3 Laws, 766 A; 765 E. 
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concern of the lawgiver must be the education of the 
young.” ! His whole theory of ethics demands a process of 
“habituation,” or training in moral habits, as a necessary 
propedeutic to virtue; and he regards the city-state and its 
authorities as alone competent to furnish this training. 
Nor were Plato and Aristotle, in entertaining such opinions, 
walking on clouds, far above the actual practice of the cities 
of their day. It is true enough that there was very little of 
what we should call public education in contemporary 
Athens ; it is true that parents “‘ saw to their children them- 
selves, privately, giving such private instruction as they saw 
fit.” ? But Pericles could claim for Athens: ‘ Our city as 
a whole is an education to Greece’’; and the city which was 
a school for other cities was also a school of taste and con- 
duct and character in itself. It taught its citizens by a 
spontaneous didactic ‘‘ to be lovers of beauty without extra- 
vagance and lovers of wisdom without unmanliness”’; it 
provided, above all other cities, “‘recreations from toil for 
the spirit—contests (in tragedy and in comedy and in lyric 
poetry) all the year round, and beauty in public buildings 
to delight the eye day by day.” * The Athens of Pericles, 
after all, was an educational State. 

The parallel between the Republic of Plato and the 
Church of the Middle Ages is one which always fascinates the 
mind. There are many factors in the parallel (the Seven 
Liberal Arts and the Three Estates of the Middle Ages are 
Platonic); but there is one which is fundamental. The 
Medizeval Church, like the Platonic State, was essentially an 
educational society—educational not only in the sense of 
teaching the absolute Truth, but also in shaping the minds 
of men into a “ god-like” conformity with it by the discipline 
and habit of a social organisation. The priest-teacher, like 
the philosopher-teacher of Plato, was a sovereign king. He 
held in his hands the divine and eternal Essences of what- 
soever things were true, or just, or lovely. By the triple 
power of his holy orders, which made him at once teacher and 
judge and dispenser of sacraments, he led men from the 
cave of this world into the Light. ‘Perfect guardian”’ of 
the Faith, trained by the University in all its wisdom, he 
trained in his turn, from pulpit and confessional and altar, 
all the ranks of the faithful—instructing the military classes 
when, and for what just cause of crusade or chivalry, they 
might draw the sword; showing the producing classes how, 


1 Politics, 1887a 11. 2 Ibid., 1887a 25. 
3 Thucydides, Il. c. 40; c. 86. 
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and under what rules of just price and fair wage and abstention 
from usury, they should discharge their function of making 
and exchanging commodities in the service of society. 

In diminished form, and with fading splendour, the 
educational conception of the Church lingered still in early 
Anglicanism and in early Calvinism. Laud, who acknow- 
ledged Aristotle as his “ master in humanis,” would gladly 
have habituated all Englishmen by a decent and orderly 
ritual into the ‘‘ Beauty of Holiness” which he revered. } 
But his thought moved in a narrow circle of vestment and 
canon; and in England neither the Church, nor the State 
which had encroached on the Church, was for many centuries 
to be concerned in any serious way with the problem of 
social education. Calvin furnished his followers with logic 
and a moral code. A system of “ holy discipline ’’ enforced 
the code with the rigour of an austere drill. But the social 
note of Calvinism grew faint and thin as emphasis came to 
be laid more and more on the lonely individual, and the holy 
discipline of the congregation passed into the private duty 
of a stoical self-conquest and self-mastery. Formal as 
Anglicanism and solitary as Calvinism became, the parish 
churches and the dissenting chapels of our country have none 
the less continued, each within its range, to be centres of 
social life and training. Even to-day, when the hold of 
church and chapel seems to ourselves more and more loose, 
the foreign observer will tell us that one of the most salient 
factors in our national life is the training which, by preaching 
and by social teaching, both seek to give to their members.” 

But we have to confess—and not only to confess, but to 
cry aloud, lest the State should forget its duty—that at the 
time of the Reformation the State took over from the Church 
the mission of culture which the Church had hitherto assumed, 
and made education henceforth a lay concern and a lay 
prerogative. What has the State done with its mission ? 
In our own country, at any rate, we must admit that for many 
centuries it made default. Neither in the practice, nor even in 
the theory, of the English State was there any real recognition 
of its educational duty. Burke, indeed, could think of the 
State as a partnership in every art and in every virtue. 
This was a noble idealism. But it was an idealism more 
remote from the facts of English life than was Plato’s dream 
of his heavenly city from the facts of the life of Athens. 

1 Gardiner, History of England, vii. p. 125. 

2 The observation was made to the writer by Professor Salvemini 
of Florence. 
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Perhaps there was no time, and no country, in which education 
was so much the duty of the State, and so little its actual 
concern, as in England during the reign of George ITI. 

The old England, of the quiet stationary days before the 
Industrial Revolution, was a home of agriculture, but of 
agriculture which was combined, in a greater or less degree, 
with domestic industry. In itself the combination of the 
two was something of a training, and served to elicit and 
develop general faculty. It belonged to a stage of mental 
growth—“ the stage,” as it has been said, “‘ during which 
education springs naturally from the experiences of daily 
life.” 1 The village, too, was still a society, with a life and 
order of its own; and village opinion combined with squire 
and parson to exact standards of conduct and to give a 
training in the decencies and courtesies of life. There was no 
general national culture, but there was at any rate a 
culture of the village; and even if it was rude, vernacular, 
and stolid, it was a way of life and a discipline. 

Then there came—first for thousands, and in time for 
hundreds of thousands, and in time for millions—a period of 
uprooting ; a period of bare and squalid isolation, when life 
was lived in the moral loneliness of the crowded slum. The 
Industrial Revolution took men and women from the old 
order of the village; it planted them in a new environment, 
with no principle of order or system of life. They lost the 
fullness of occupation, which in itself had been a training of 
faculties : they were set to a single process in a single occupa- 
tion. There were advantages in the Revolution for those 
who had a quick eye and a ready initiative: there were some 
working men who became great inventors, and many who 
became small capitalists, in the new age. For the mass of 
men there was a double loss—the loss of the general 
training of faculty which the old order had in its measure 
provided, and the loss of the social environment and the 
social discipline which the old order had to some extent 

iven. 
‘ The national volume and the national character of the 
great dislocation involved a national remedy. The in- 
dustrialised State, to save its soul, must also become an 
educational State. Society at large must give that general 
training of faculty and provide that social environment and 
discipline which were now a general social need. It was a 
hundred years before the problem was fully faced. Even 
to-day, one hundred and sixty years after the beginning of 


1 A. E. Dobbs, Education and Social Movements, p. 15. 
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the greatest (much the greatest) revolution which has 
happened in our history, we are still confronted by the 
problem, which we not only have not solved, but have not 
even yet entirely understood. 

There are three absolute and sovereign Ideas, or values, 
which a society should ensue as the standards of its life. 
There is the True; there is the Beautiful ; there is the Good. 
The apprehension of these three creates a corresponding 
group of spiritual powers—knowledge, taste, and the faculty 
of moral judgment which issues in right conduct. The 
acquisition of knowledge, and of taste, and of the faculty 
of moral judgment is a social process. It must be pursued 
in a social environment: it can only be attained by social 
organisation and a social discipline. Knowledge is not 
only concerned with what J think to be true; taste is 
not only concerned with what J think to be beautiful ; moral 
judgment is not only concerned with what J think to be good. 
No one need decry the healthy salt of individualism in the 
English temper, which has made “self-help”? a word of 
magic and a principle of conduct, from the days of the 
Puritans to the days of the modern man of business, and 
impelled English working men, when they were left destitute 
by society, to seek what was true and lovely and of good 
report for themselves, by their own mechanics’ institutes, 
their own mutual improvement societies, their own educa- 
tional associations. The fact remains that without the 
co-operation of the general society, which alone can supply 
adequate means, a full environment, and a broad and dis- 
passionate spirit, self-help must labour in vain.- It will be 
weak for want of means; it will bé thin and meagre for lack 
of compass; it will be one-sided and sectarian for lack of 
correction. Only the whole society can educate the whole 
man in the whole of his powers. However averse we may be 
in England from the old Greek conception of a social discip- 
line, we must conquer our aversion. 

We began to conquer our aversion when, in the nineteenth 
century, we recognised that the State must undertake 
elementary education: we conquered it still further when, 
in the beginning of the twentieth century, we recognised that 
it must also undertake secondary education. A _ technical 
and utilitarian bias, as was natural in England, deflected our 
first beginnings. Knowledge, regarded as a practical power 
making for self-advancement, was the only power which the 
State sought to give, and truth, of the sort which helped the 
industrial wheels to revolve, was the only value which it 

Vor. XXI.—No. 3, 17 
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recognised. It was not so in the private secondary schools 
which multiplied apace in the nineteenth century. Here, 
under the influence of great headmasters and headmistresses, 
a wider and deeper conception held the field. The school 
attempted and achieved for its pupils, in something of the 
old Greek way, a general training of mind and taste and 
character. This was the privilege of a class; but in the 
twentieth century the privilege of a class began to be vindicated 
as the right of the nation. The men charged with the care 
of national education had come from the great private 
secondary schools (we generally call them ‘ public schools ”’), 
and they had learned their lesson. They had been trained 
at the older universities (and especially at Oxford) in an 
understanding of the Greek ideal. The consequences may 
be seen in the Introduction to the Code of Regulations for 
public elementary schools, as it was framed in the days 
of Sir Robert Morant : 


“The purpose of the public elementary school is to 
form and strengthen the character, and to develop the 
intelligence of the children entrusted to it ... With 
this purpose in view it will be the aim of the school to 
train the children carefully in habits of observation and 
clear reasoning, so that they may gain an intelligent 
acquaintance with some of the facts and laws of nature ; 
to arouse in them a living interest in the ideals and 
achievements of mankind; . . . to give some power over 
language as an instrument of thought and expression. 
... And though their opportunities are but brief, the 
teachers can yet do much to lay the foundations of con- 
duct. They can endeavour, by example and influence, 
aided by the sense of discipline which should pervade 
the school, to plant in the children habits of industry, 
self-control, and courageous perseverance in the face of 
difficulties: they can teach them to reverence what is 
noble, to be ready for self-sacrifice, and to strive their 
utmost after purity and truth; they can foster a strong 
sense of duty, and instil in them that consideration and 
respect for others which must be the foundation of 
unselfishness and the true basis of all good manners.” 


Here is an ideal, and a noble ideal. How can it be 
translated into the substance of our social life? Let us 
remember, in the first place, that we are mainly concerned 


1 One might add: “To give some command of drawing and music as 
instruments of the appreciation and expression of beauty.” 
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with the problem of primary education. Primary education 
is the primary duty of the State. Secondary education 
will not solve, and is not meant to solve, the problem of the 
training of the mass of our population. It is easy to think 
of free secondary education for all. Free secondary education 
for all, if it were actually given and actually taken, would 
raise an insoluble problem in its turn. How could society 
ever find for its members sufficient work, of what we may call 
the professional order, if there were added to the natural 
and general passion of all men to find such work a training 
which must always be interpreted as leading directly to it ? 
An educated nation is a good thing; but a nation in which 
all were educated alike would be a poor thing. It would be a 
fantastic society in which every member went each morning 
to a business which did not exist by a train which there was 
nobody to drive. There is no good reason, if there is any, for 
the existence of different classes based on differences of 
descent or wealth, or for different systems of education to 
suit those differences. There is a reason deep in the con- 
stitution of human nature for different aptitudes and for 
different systems of education to suit those differences of 
aptitude. There must be an independent and complete 
system of education—begun in elementary schools, main- 
tained in continuation schools, and continued in adult 
schools—for that great part of our people which maintains 
the state of the world by the work of its hands. Such 
a system is an end in itself, and not a means to secondary 
education, which is, in comparison, a secondary thing. It 
is the greatest and most important of educational systems, 
because it affects the greatest part of society, and because it 
needs for its working a genius of comprehension and a wealth 
of character. It is its task to give to all (what for some 
will be further polished and refined) a knowledge of funda- 
mental truths and a taste for essential beauties and a grasp 
of vital duties, so that all may realise the same values, and all 
may meet in a common understanding of the same terms. 
There can be no greater task. 

In the second place, the realisation by a society of an 
educational ideal is a matter that goes beyond schools. No 
society can devolve this work altogether upon its schools. 
Every society must also shoulder the burden itself. The 
houses in which men live; the public buildings by which 
they are surrounded ; the amusements with which they are 
provided—all these affect education, and are part of education. 
Ugly and crowded homes; mean or flamboyant public 
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buildings; places and modes of amusement provided by 
dealers ready to make profits by playing on men’s meaner 
tastes—all these are teachers, and bad teachers. It is a 
lesson of Plato, and a very true lesson, that youth should 
‘“* dwell in a land of health, amid fair sights and sounds, 
and receive the good in everything ; and beauty, the effluence 
of fair works, should flow into the eye and ear, like a health- 
giving breeze from a purer region, and insensibly draw the 
soul into likeness and sympathy.” ! It is not a fantastic 
folly of the artist to demand beautiful buildings for the eye 
to feed upon: it is not an esthetic pose to claim that the 
State should support good music and good plays. These 
things are teachers of us all. They are part of the social 
influence ‘‘ which flows into the eye and ear.” The teaching 
should be clean: the influence should be pure. It is more 
than a matter of the education of taste. If cleanliness is next 
to godliness, taste is a still nearer neighbour of conduct. 
We are taking out an insurance for right conduct as well as 
for good taste when we set beauty in our public places. 

But if the education of a community is wider than 
schools, it is deepest in schools. They are the pivot of 
everything else. Unless we train taste and bestow the gift 
of appreciation in schools, it will avail us little to create 
beauty outside. And the essence of the school is the teacher, 
and his personal influence, and the suggestion which that 
influence carries to his students. This may seem obvious. 
But do we really apprehend the obvious ?_ Besides education, 
there is a thing called educational administration. Under 
present conditions it is the educational administrator, and 
not the teacher, who is climbing the throne and clutching 
the crown. In the capital there are the officers of the Board 
of Education: in the counties and county boroughs there 
are directors and secretaries of education. They administer 
the funds which support education ; they determine (subject 
to the control of the elected members in Parliament or 
Council, too often uninstructed and too seldom critical) the 
methods of expenditure of these funds ; they issue regulations 
and circulars; they inspect and criticise. On the ground 
that public monies must be expended by public officials 
subject to the control of public elected bodies, the process of 
education, which is a spiritual process, is subordinated to 
administrative exigencies and political machinery. This 
is not democracy, which should surely mean that the essential 
agents of the process of education are at least partners in its 

1 Republic, 401 C-D. 
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direction. Yet in the name of democracy the negation of 
democracy is practised; and the ideal of the educational 
State is dimmed by a heavy cloud. For it is no approxima- 
tion to that ideal that there should be a public appointment 
of powerful directors and secretaries of education, if teachers 
are obscured and brought under regimentation. It is rather 
the opposite. The State political triumphs over the State 
educational; and education is guided not by its apostles, 
but by the organisers who stand behind the apostles. 
Teachers sometimes (like other workers) fall into a clamour 
about their remuneration. This is human; but so long as 
they are thought to be primarily concerned about their own 
salaries, so long will they also be thought to be disqualified 
from any great share in the direction of educational policy ; 
for that, like most other policies, turns largely on finance. 
It is an enhancing of status rather than of salary (though 
salary, it must be confessed, is closely related to status) that 
teachers really need. They do a disservice to the cause of 
which they are servants if they enter politics and ally them- 
selves with this or that party in the name and under the 
banner of any financial claim. They sink to the common 
measure of values: they lose that trust which would give 
them the status they need—and with it the salary which, 
with however slow and halting steps, attends on status. If 
teachers can earn and receive a recognition of their high 
calling, all other things will be added unto them. It is 
their real claim that they stand for the essential process in 
the life of their community. If the State, in one of its 
aspects, is an educational institution for the civilisation 
(which literally means the induction into citizenship) of all its 
members, we must count its teachers among its ministers. 
They are the mediators in that consorting and harmonising 
of the mind with things good and true and beautiful, which is 
education; they carry the torch and tip with flame the 
outstretched unlit torches of the young. Administrators 
exist to secure the conditions necessary for the service of 
ministration. But ministration is prior to administration. 
There is no ground for suggesting that a guild of teachers 
should manage the profession of teaching as its own concern 
on the lines of syndicalism. Education is the concern of 
the whole community (as indeed are all professions and 
occupations in their degree), and its care is the care of the 
whole community. But the community includes teachers ; 
and the only way in which the community can control 
education democratically is by the association of the teacher 
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with its control. The University, as it is organised in 
» England, is a model. Each University has its senate of 
' teachers for academic matters; each has also its court or 
_ council for general affairs, and a certain number of teachers 
are always members of the court. One need not urge that 
every secondary and primary school should have its senate; 
but it is hardly a wild dream that every secondary school, 
and every elementary school, should have an effective and 
responsible governing body of its own, on which a certain 
number of teachers might always sit. There might well be 
difficulties in the inclusion of teachers in governing bodies 
which regulated the pay of teachers; but anyone who has 
been accustomed to the methods of university government 
knows that such difficulties can be surmounted. Nor 
is it enough to associate teachers with the governing bodies 
of particular schools. They should also be associated with 
the county and county borough educational authorities ; 
and they should be associated, too, with the Board of 
Education. There is a model for this latter association in 
the Consultative Committee, which is a body of teachers, 
and of men and women of experience in education, connected 
(only, as yet, in a small way, but the connection may well be 
extended) with the officers of the Board. One would like 
to see similar consultative committees attached to the local 
educational staffs which in London, Manchester, the West 


Riding, and other cities and counties, have assumed so large 
dimensions. 


It may seem a far cry from Plato and the medieval 
church to things such as these. We start by desiring an 
educational society, placing first among its duties that of 
handing to each generation the accumulated perception of 
beauty and truth and goodness: we end by desiring that 
teachers should sit on the governing bodies of schools, and be 
associated through consultative committees with the local 


and national administration of education. I can only plead 
that the first step towards the ideal is this modest recognition 
of the teacher. Whatever my ultimate dreams may be of the 
position of teachers in the Utopia which I have never seen, 
but in which I live (for it is the invisible and eternal State 
in which my citizenship lies), I am content if the visible 
and temporal State will to-day associate teachers with its 
officers in their work ; for I trust that this will be a beginning 
of greater things. I know that, even now, all teachers— 
and among them I include musicians and artists and noble 
actors; preachers and social workers; and all who guide 
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great businesses well and truly as leaders of men—are already 
officers of the community, by an appointment unattested 
and unsealed. There are more officers of the community, 
each fulfilling his station, than we readily realise. They 
will gladly offer their services for co-operation with the 
appointed and attested officers of the State. If their services 
are accepted, that is a gain all round. 

But I do not despair of a future in which we shall go still 
further. The Minister of Education of whom Plato wrote 
in the Laws was the Prime Minister of the State. We have 
known in England a Prime Minister who was also Foreign 
Secretary : we may yet know a Prime Minister who shall also 
be President of the Board of Education, and shall be for the 
nation what Arnold and Thring were for a class. If that 
should come, it may well be interpreted as a sign and a 
symbol of the primacy of the educational function of the 
State. In those days there may also be a Minister of the Fine 
Arts, who will be the immediate colleague of the Minister of 
Education ; and in those days the problem of providing an 
effluence of fair works, radiating through all the land, may be 
faced and solved. There is so much to be done. We may 
look abroad to-day, and see again the sight that was seen 
long ago by eyes of infinite compassion—hungry multitudes, 
craving bread which shall satisfy the mind and feed the 
spirit, and finding the ‘“‘ amusements ” of the senses which 
economic interest impels middlemen to provide by way of 
entertainment. ‘We all desire energy of life—the quick beat 
of the pulse and the eager sweep of the spirit; but what 
dusty answers most of us get to our desires! The poet 
wrote : 


Getting and spending we lay waste our powers. 


It is not so much in getting and spending, as in the intervals 
of leisure which lie between the spaces of our work, that we 
are guilty of waste. Leisure can be a noble thing: it can 
be the growing time of the mind, which, released from the 
coil and routine of work, can straighten itself and expand in 
its hours of freedom. But how few can spend their leisure 
‘ nobly ; how few have had that training in the love of truth 
and the passion for its search—in the taste for beauty and 
the longing for things beautiful—which alone can give men 
the harvest of a quiet eye. .A community has to be trained 
not only to do its work, but also to enjoy its leisure; and 
there is a sense in which leisure, in the fine Aristotelian sense 
of the word, is more important than work. One might almost 
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say that the greatest aim of any training of the mind is to 
ensure, or at any rate to promote, the right enjoyment of 
leisure. 

But it is not only the gift of enjoying leisure which one 
would fain make a possession of all men for ever. There is 
another thing, which is closely allied; and that is the gift 
of social homogeneity. A good community should be homo- 
geneous, in the sense that its members have been trained 
together, and can enjoy leisure together, and discuss things 
together, and meet together in all things on a common ground. 
Education should unite; but education can also divide. 
When there is one system and scheme for one class, and 
another for another, education creates ‘‘ two nations ” and 
two States, where there should be one nation and one State. 
It ought to be the initiation of all into the total civilised 
achievement of the centuries. It fails if some are initiated 
into the achievement as it stands to-day, and some are left 
on the level of panis et circenses attained in the first century 
A.D., and some, in rural districts, are left—but what date can 
one assign for that which is almost as old as the hills ? 

If we could create, through education, an homogeneous 
cominunity, thinking in the same terms, and therefore 
capable of bringing all things to the arbitrament of discussion, 
we should have gone far to solve the general social problem. 
There is a momentous choice before us at the present time. 
The State may either become socialistic, and acting as a 
universal providence it may seek to solve the problem of the 
distribution of material things by means of its own elected 
bodies and officials ; or it may become educational, and act- 
ing as a teacher it may seek to train and educate its citizens 
to solve for themselves the problems of the production and 
distribution of commodities. Which of the two is to be our 
conception—the State socialistic, or the State educational ? 
If we reflect that what is wrong with our economic life is less 
the unfair distribution of the product (for even if the whole 
product went to the employed, their remuneration would 
not be greatly increased), and more the inadequate volume 
and the unsatisfactory organisation of our production, we 
shall realise that our essential material need is an increase 
in the energy and the volume of production ; and if we realise 
that, we shall conclude, if we are arguing on material grounds, 
that the right conception of the function of the State is the 
conception which makes most for the energy and the increase 
of production. Production depends fundamentally on the 
two factors of knowledge and goodwill. The State can do 
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most to ensure the presence of these factors by educating its 
members in knowledge and in that mutual understanding 
which is the foundation and the condition of goodwill. It 
will do far better if it seeks to create the conditions in which 
the social problem (I would rather call it the economic _ 
problem; the social problem is something greater) can be 
solved by its citizens, than if it attempts to solve the problem 
itself. It is doubtful, perhaps more than doubtful, whether 
the State can increase production by undertaking it on its 
own account, or by creating great public corporations (or 
guilds) for its undertaking. There is an individual élan in 
this matter that is vital. ‘*‘ High enterprise and individual 
strength of character” are essential things; and State- 
enterprise is not their friend. 

The society which lives in the dreams of one’s mind is a 
society that leaves high enterprise and individual strength of 
character free to produce their abundance, but so trains all 
its members that in their work and their workaday problems 
(and in their leisure and its enjoyment too) they may meet 
on that basis of rational discussion which depends on a 
common stock of ideas and a mutual understanding. The 
State can solve the real social problem which belongs to its 
sphere if it educates employers and employed to the height 
at which, by free discussion with one another, they can solve 
the economic problems of distribution, and still more of pro- 
duction, which belong to their sphere. The State is not an 
economic society, at any rate primarily ; nor is it primarily 
concerned with economic problems. It is a society of minds, 
and it is primarily concerned with educational problems. 
It is as Plato said in the Republic: ‘‘ If our citizens are well 
educated, they will readily see their way through other 
matters: . ..a good education is the best safeguard.” ! 

Plato, it is true, was not contented with an educational 
system, even if he put it in the foreground. He added a 
system of communism, limited to the teaching class (and to 
the warriors who supported that class), in order that teachers, 
released from getting and spending, might be free to pursue 
their function of finding and communicating wisdom. He 
made his teacher-kings monks, in order that they should not 
forget their vocation. We should hardly enforce a system 
of ascetic communism on our teachers to-day. But we may 
admit that education, not only for teachers, as Plato thought, 
but also for taught, depends on certain economic conditions. 
Teachers must be freed, not so much from property as from 

1 Republic, 416 D; 423 D-E. 
Vor. XXI.—No. 3. ae 
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poverty, that they may teach; and those who are taught 
must be also liberated from care, as far as such liberation is 
possible, in order that they may have the quiet mind which 
is ready to receive teaching. Education can only grow on 
a proper economic soil, just as a true economic adjustment 
can only be built on a proper educational basis. If Plato 
thought that teachers could not teach properly if they were 
troubled by the cares of riches, we must remember that 
teachers cannot teach, or pupils learn, if they are troubled 

. by the cares of poverty. The lesson of Plato remains true, 
even if we invert its application. 

The danger of the conception of the educational State is 
that it may mean in practice the dogmatic State. The Platonic 
State has its dogmatic side. In the Republic wisdom pro- 
scribes the dramatist and almost expels the poet: in the 
Laws a State theology issues in the persecution of heretics. 
The Medieval Church also showed its dogmatic side. Ez 
cathedra, the visible Head of the Church issued his bulls, 
launched his excommunications, declared and stereotyped 
the truth. He who would assign to the modern State the 
inculcation of truth and beauty and goodness may find, if he 
succeeds, that truth may harden, and beauty freeze, and 
goodness become a dead form. The shadow of an academy 
may cover the land: government may become a government 
of mandarins; a correct and stiff prudery may usurp upon 
the free play of taste; the initiative of heretics, which is the 
life-force of the mind, may take to it wings and fly. The 
educated, disciplined community may show (as Plato desired 
that the community of his Laws should show) the stiff 
invariability of ancient Egypt. 

But the “ fastidious or pedantocratic school of govern- 
ment,” of which Lord Morley has spoken, is too far removed 
from the scope of modern ideas, especially in England, to 
gain any footing among us. Discipline is a word that has 
lost its savour. . . . And yet it is a good word, which might 
well be more on our lips. You cannot acquire the things 
which really matter save by discipline. We may decry the 
discipline of imperial Germany in the years between 1870 
and 1914: we may doubt the discipline which the Roman 
Church has always exercised. But no community is possible 
without discipline. Plato’s Republic has its place by the 
side of Mill’s Essay on Liberty. We may go far in the way 
of making an educational State, and of lifting our teachers 
to the rank of associates in the administration of education, 
without infringing on liberty. Teachers to-day are not the 
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autocrats of any finite system of knowledge. They are 
researchers who see that the boundaries of their subject 
stretch out to the infinite. The academic mind knows the 
value of liberty for its own work ; it will not readily subject 
the work of others to mere authority. And after all it is 
true that, even in matters of. taste and conduct, where 
discipline is more delicate than in the sphere of knowledge. 
there are some rules and canons which are indisputable. 

Perhaps England is not yery likely to become an educa- 
tional State. A State, Plato suggested in the Republic, has 
three aspects. There is the State economic; the State 
military ; and the State educational. There will always be 
many—perhaps a majority—who see the State in economic 
terms as an insurance society making its profit and distribut- 
ing a bonus. There may always be some who see the State 
in terms of power, and believe that it must defend and extend 
its power by war. There will always be a few who see the 
State in terms of the abiding standards, and think that it 
must train and perfect the faculties and the sensibilities of its 
members. If we are not very military in England, we are 
at any rate very economic. Even our idealists to-day are 
concerned, if you hear them engaged in debate, with wage- 
systems, insurances, and the mechanism of industry. It is 
hard, if you join a group of young and eager Liberals, to get 
them to take much account of education. It does not 
interest the electorate: it does not excite opinion: it does 
not glow as a live issue. And yet there is an old Greek 
saying— 


Mind, it seeth: mind, it heareth: all things else are dumb and blind. 


The concern of a community which is a community of minds 
is essentially with mind. And education, which is the way 
in which that concern is expressed, is a deep matter—deeper 
than it is assumed to be in our current thought. It is con- 
cerned with knowledge; but it is also concerned with taste 
and conduct. It is a preparation for work ; but it is also a 
preparation for leisure. It is varied and divided according 
to aptitudes and functions ; but it is also a way of unification 
which makes an homogeneous society. It raises problems 
of grants and their methods—of salaries and pensions—of 
timetables and curricula; but beyond administration there 
lies the most fascinating work which is given to man, the 
work of the teacher, the work of the grown, trained mind 
engaged in quickening contact with the growing mind of 
the young. What can a man desire more ? 
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Of the teacher it may be said, ‘‘ Behold, his reward is 
with him.” Why should he seek to be king? His desk is 
itself a throne: his schoolroom a little kingdom. But it is 
no sin to covet honour, if a man covet it not for self’s sake, 
but for the sake of the community. The community which 
assigns honour to teachers is the community which the 
teacher desires to see, because it honours in him not himself, 
but his cause—not his person, but his office—not what he is, 
but what he does. That is why we who are teachers may 
well long to be taken into association with governing bodies 
and into consultation with educational authorities. That 
teachers should ever be “ kings ” in any but the most meta- 
phorical sense, teachers themselves would never desire. 
They know the defects of their own qualities, and that these 
defects are not qualifications for high affairs of State. A 
teacher should be fair minded, seeing all the six sides of a 
square question. He should be sympathetic, like the ‘‘ leaden 
rule ” which bends to the curve of the surfaces it measures. 


To be fair minded may mean lack of “ convictions ”’ in the 
current sense of the word: to be sympathetic may mean lack 
of “driving power.” Non omnia possumus omnes. A wise 
teacher will only desire to be king in his own sphere. Out- 


side that he will only desire the honour of consultation, 
even as kings are honoured with consultation by those who 
administer kingdoms. 

ERNEST BARKER. 


Kina’s CoLLEGE, LonpDoNn, 





TWO STUDIES IN PLATO'S “LAWS.” 


i. 


“SONG AND DANCE” AS A FUNCTION 
OF THE STATE.! 


G. M. SARGEAUNT, M.A. 


THERE is a curious passage in the seventh book? of the 
Laws in which the Athenian, who is the mouthpiece of Plato 
throughout the work, discusses the relationship of “ play ” 
or “‘ amusement ”’ and “‘ earnestness ” (7aidid, o7rovdy) in the 
society of that time. God alone, he says, is a matter for 
the greatest earnestness; human affairs deserve but little. 
Man is the plaything of God, and at his best can only give 
pleasure to God ; he should therefore pass his life in the per- 
formance of the fairest amusements, sacrifice, dance and 
song. In the same spirit he goes on to protest against the 
arbitrary division of human life into things earnest and 
amusing; the whole of life should rather be the expression 
of one spirit, not an alternation of purposes. And asking 
what the most earnest thing for mankind is, he replies, jest- 
ing on the verbal resemblance of the two words (qaiédud, 
mae), play and education. Humanity should go through 
life amusing itself by the game of education; he does not 
mean technical education; the combination with zamda 
raises it into a pleasurable and artistic form in which men 
can take delight. This education is the most “ earnest ” 
thing which man can do, and by it he grows most welcome 
to God, and therefore God-like. Viewed from the human 
standpoint, it may be called amusement ; viewed according 
to the will of God, it is the most earnest of all things. The 


1 To be followed by a second article on “* Man as God’s Playfellow.”— 
EpitTor. 
2 808 B sq. 
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Spartan, catching only the literal meaning of the Athenian’s 
remark that human affairs deserve little earnestness, is 
shocked by his pessimistic view of the world, and the dis- 
cussion reverts abruptly to a consideration of practical 
details. Yet this treatment of ‘‘ earnestness ” and “ play ” 
is of capital importance for the understanding of Plato’s 
educational point of view in the Laws; in almost every book 
there is a reference either in jest or seriousness to this con- 
ception of human affairs. It is an emphatic protest against 
the division of human powers, and an assertion that every 
part of man’s activities must be directed and absorbed by a 
single purpose. The whole of society is to work together to 
realise its own peculiar excellence (dpery), and the process 
by which it is realised is education. 

This idea of unity attaining consciousness and perfection 
in the organisation of all individual wills has been transferred 
by Plato from the artistic to the moral and social world. 
The State as imagined in the Laws, far more than in the 
Republic, is to be in all truth a work of art, not created in colour 
or marble or word, but by the harmonious structure of living 
wills. This conception of the State was always in Plato’s 
mind, and may have been the cause of his harsh treatment of 
artists, so far as they claimed to create freed from all the 
restrictions of the society in which they lived. He knew 
well the power that art can exercise upon men, and did not 
wish that such an influence should be allowed to exist un- 
subdued to the purpose of the whole. Such particular 
activities as the enjoyment of a tragedy or poem or musical 
dance must be subordinated to the wider enjoyment of the 
State as a work of art, and citizens must be taught to look 
for supreme artistic enjoyment nowhere else but in the 
creation and maintenance of that greatest of all works of 
art, in which the creative and contemplative faculty of enjoy- 
ment of every man and not a limited number can be satis- 
fied. Logically considered, the Platonic treatment of artists 
is not one-sided or severe. It will be only in the first stages 
of the new State that repressive or exclusive measures have 
to be taken. Then especially it is necessary that all the 
influences within the State should tend in one direction. 
Once this system of education is started and steadily pur- 
suing its course, the citizens of creative artistic power will 
naturally produce that kind of art which Plato wishes to 
encourage. For the artists themselves will have passed 
through the same education as the other citizens. The ideals 
of life and State will have entered into their being through 
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dance and song, and, when the creative instinct awakes in 
them, they will tend, like the artists of the fifth century B.c. 
or in the Pre-Raphaelite age, to give plastic form to what 
they recognise as the supreme reality. The true artist does 
not toil for years to create what is formless or without value 
to men ; his art is an opportunity for him to show the reality 
that lies in experience. In the fourteenth century that reality 
was the Gospel story ; in Plato’s mind it is the reality of the 
State. In the expression of those experiences, where lesser 
men have equal freedom to produce with greater, there is 
bound to be stiffness and monotony of representation, but 
there will be no weakness of sentiment or suffering in the 
expression, if their wills are striving to realise something 
greater and diviner than themselves. 

In the seventh book ! Plato expresses this larger view of 
art in reply to a band of tragic poets, desirous of giving per- 
formances in the new State: ‘‘ My friends, we are, so far as 
in us lies, the composers of the best and fairest tragedy of 
all; for this whole State of ours is an imitation of the best 
and fairest life, and that in our opinion is the truest tragedy. 
So then we are rivals with you in the production of the most 
beautiful drama which true laws only can produce. You 
must not, therefore, expect us to allow you free entrance and 
permission to play what you will... .” It is one of the 
passages where the genius of Plato burns up in the midst of 
the prescriptions and advice to the founders of the Cretan 
colony. He views this common life of ours in a State as an 
immense drama, the most serious that can be played, the 
imitation in reality of the fairest form of life that man can 
imagine. But in this drama of our common life the hero 
is a noble humanity, not one great man; the organism of 
society takes the place of the individual, not only able to 
have the idea of this drama stored in consciousness, but to 
enjoy the task of realising it. Each citizen was to have 
developed in himself the pride of being a performer in this 
drama, and also the true artistic pleasure of being able to 
contemplate the great work as a completed spectacle. 

How powerful Plato felt the influence of art in a State 
may become is shown by a passage towards the end of the 
third book,? where he traces the beginning of Athenian 
political degeneration to the failure of taste in artistic matters. 
A gradual lawlessness about poetic style grew up among 
musicians ignorant of the justice and law of the Muses and 
overcome by the passion of pleasure. The caprice of the 

1 817 B sq. 2 700 A sq. 
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individual was held to be the only standard, and every one 
was encouraged to regard his own feelings as a sound judge. 
From the theatre this license naturally spread to the ecclesia, 
and infected the whole life of the State with the diseased 
belief that anyone was entitled to expect consideration of 
his opinion, and need feel no respect for the views of those 
who were morally and intellectually better men. No better 
proof could be found of the “earnestness”? which Plato 
thought was the true essence of “‘ play” or ‘‘ amusement.” 
In the same spirit, when discussing the games of children, he 
deprecates any alteration of the established forms as calcu- 
lated to induce an unstable and changeable habit of mind 
and body. Plato does not consider either games or theatrical 
performances the most important things in a State; the 
importance they possess is due to the fact that they are two 
spheres of life, where taste is first formed and freely displayed 
by the ordinary mind, which feels that such matters, having 
little or no connection with political or religious duties, are 
in themselves unimportant. It is one of the many places in 
the Laws where Plato makes use of history to prove that it 
is impossible to neglect any department, however trivial it 
may seem, of man’s life without running the risk of weakness 
spreading from it to more dangerous localities. 

Plato desired the habit of esthetic enjoyment to be 
developed as part of the general education of the young. 
The appreciation of art was not to be left as an uncharted 
country into which some might penetrate in later years, 
while others might remain oblivious of it or develop a per- 
verse or exaggerated taste. The education of the young, 
he says in the second book ! of the Laws, is little more than 
the correct management of pleasure and affection and pain 
and dislike in their souls, first of all in unreasoning fashion 
and then with reasonable conviction, so that the regulation 
of those emotions may coincide with the rational principle 
in man. These emotions of pleasure and pain, etc., are liable 
to degeneration in the process of life, were it not that heaven 
has given us a natural love of orderly movement, a pleasur- 
able perception of rhythm in dance and song with the desire 
to imitate such things for ourselves ; this natural enjoyment 
is strong in children, and we can therefore rightly describe 
the earliest form of education as the gift of Apolle and the 
Muses, and in those first stages achieve the unity, both of 
artistic pleasure in the re-creation of a work of art in dance 
or song, and of morality expressing itself in those words 

1 658 A, B. 
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and rhythms. For there are two points to bear carefully in 
mind when considering Plato’s views about the educational 
use of chorie dancing and singing in the early books of the 
Laws. The Greeks must have been far more susceptible 
than we are to the artistic effect of choric music. We are 
not in general profoundly moved by it; we have ample 
evidence that the Greeks were delighted by what would seem 
to us to be the most austere music and dance. Secondly, 
ideas, which we have to express in words, they were able to 
express and interpret with equal facility by gesture in dance 
and musical rhythm and tone. The simplest forms of music 
and dance exercised upon them an influence not unlike that 
which Wordsworth describes as being exercised by Nature 
on her favoured children, something that becomes “ inter- 
fused’? with their very being : 


‘The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her: for her the willow bend ; 
Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motion of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden form 
By silent sympathy. 


And beauty born of murmuring sound j 
Shall pass into her face.” 


So in a similar manner Plato holds that moral qualities by 
the form of rhythmical movement into which they are trans- 
lated, instead of confronting the spectator as nothing better 
than a lesson, pass by his own action into the body and so 
into the soul, and ceasing to be a matter of imitation become 
in time a real element of his nature. 

Of these choric bands or choruses there are to be three 
kinds in the State: one composed of the young, another of 
those up to the age of thirty, a third of those between thirty 
and sixty years.1. The whole population, male and female, 
freeman and slave, is to be enrolled in these chorie dances. 
The form and content of the dance, 7.e. the words, music, and 
gesture can admit little variation in the general nature of 
their subject-matter, though variety in the detail of expres- 
sion is for obvious reasons to be encouraged. The theme is 
to be the identity of pleasure and goodness, of justice and 
beauty ; the happiness and pleasure of the good life: the 
unhappiness of the unjust life, though it be accompanied by 
all beauty and wealth and health: the approval of heaven 
upon the good life as being also the most pleasant. This 

1 664-5. 
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insistence on a right sense of pleasure is due to the import- 
ance to the young of correct ideas on that subject. The 
elders over sixty, who may also form a chorus under the 
inspiration of Dionysus, are to act as a board to exercise 
supervision over the whole body of State music, to whom 
new productions may be shown, and who by example and 
precept may help on the development of the younger genera- 
tions. Plato comes back again and again to the assertion 
that education is primarily the leading or directing of the 
young to the service of true reason, and it is the elders who 
know most about law and reason. They have the fuller 
knowledge necessary to judge music, not merely by the 
standard of pleasure but by its goodness. Pleasure by itself 
is the feeblest of all standards,' for it is aroused merely by 
correct imitation of something. There must be a fuller 
content for the arts that are part of the life of a State, some- 
thing that is more than a harmless pleasure, and brings 
benefit with it by making the moral law welcome to the wills 
that take part in those rites. For the performances of these 
choric dances would not be very dissimilar from the ritual 
ceremonies of a church performed with solemn and punctil- 
ious observance. There is in each case a consecrated form 
of liturgy, words and music and movement woven together, 
though in the church service the priest represents the whole 
congregation, who are content to follow in spirit, while in 
the ancient chorus there was community of action as well 
as thought. In both cases there is no need or desire of 
novelty, for the service is in honour of an unchanging God, 
while in the choric performance the danger of indifference 
that lurks in repetition is lessened by the active participation 
of each member. The religious service and choric dance 
are both alike in that they exercise a spell upon the per- 
former and spectator. In several places Plato uses the word 
‘* spell” to describe the effect of these art forms upon the 
young, and we often use the word in describing the effect of 
great works of art. We know, what Plato with his shorter 
historical perspective could only divine, that the greatness 
and power of art does not depend on novelty or strangeness 
of subject-matter. The Delphic charioteer, the figures from 
ZEgina or the Parthenon, the simple forms of Francesca’s 
and Giovanni Bellini’s pictures repeated over and over again, 
possess a solemn hieratic quality which is the visual counter- 
part of the simplicity and majesty of the moral law. They 
show how much can be achieved within a limited subject- 
1 667. 
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matter, if only the artist is great enough to re-create and not 
to adapt the types he has received. Greek art of the fifth 
century was indifferent to originality of subject or treatment 
in the superficial sense, and Plato’s restrictions upon artists 
seem illiberal or intolerant to an age like the fourth century 
B.c. that lacks deep genius, and can only refine upon or 
exaggerate existing forms. It is the law and self-limitation 
that gives the real and higher freedom in these matters. 

In justice to Plato it must be remembered that his censcr- 
ship of artists is exercised in the interest of what he thought 
more important than art, namely, the State as a social, political, 
and religious unity. In the fourth century B.c., as in the 
late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries A.D., artists broke away 
from the service of religion as the supreme reality in life, 
and claimed to realise an end of their own, to give expression 
to a reality independent of other spiritual ideals. Plato 
would call that movement a degeneration of art from 
‘* earnestness ”’ to ‘‘ amusement,” and a renunciation of the 
higher values of art. Much of the difficulty in understand- 
ing his criticism of music in this part of the Laws is due to 
these two standpoints from which he judges the creations of 
art; where they are viewed as amusements, where correct- 
ness of form only is desired, pleasure is the standard by 
which they are judged; if as something earnest, then some 
kind of benefit and purpose must be their justification. 
Further, when choric music is rightly employed, the delight 
that the participants experience in it is a feeling of physical 
good health or vitality. The body performs that which is 
in harmony with its true nature, giving physical expression 
to the law of its being, and thereby the highest pleasure not 
only to itself but to those who, owing to their age, instead of 
taking part in, are forced. to contemplate those art forms. 
In either case the individual receives a vital or tonic impulse 
in his life. 

Nor would Plato separate this feeling from that which 
comes after the performance of any action that is in harmony 
with the law of the State. His view of life is surely the 
wider and deeper, postulating a unity and protesting against 
the diffusion of interests and the breaking up of reality into 
independent spiritual activities. With us artistic, social, 
political, religious ideals are in continual conflict, or else 
ignore each other. We cannot bring ourselves to be collec- 
tively in earnest about any of them. But Plato seems in 
the Laws to be even more in earnest about the practical 
possibility of his theory than in the Republic, and, in accord- 
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ance with this purpose, considers the needs of the ordinary 
man who forms the mass of citizens. It is the chief glory 
of the Laws that they are a solitary attempt to sketch a 
fundamental system of education for a whole State, dealing 
most comprehensively with the possibilities of the whole 
people and not the intellectually advanced. Time had pro- 
bably taught Plato that a regeneration of society could not 
be effected by an auspiciously endowed tyrant or class of 
philosopher guardians unless they began their reforming 
work at the basis of society ; anything else would turn out 
to be only a partial or superficial alteration. The provisions 
of the Laws are dictated by a consideration of what the 
ordinary mass of citizens require. In what way can the 
higher interests and spiritual activities of man be used not 
as simple amusements or intellectual delights for him but as 
means to influence the whole life of the society in which he 
exists ? How can amusements, while still possessing the 
attraction of amusements, accomplish something ‘“‘earnest ” 
as well? In his own experience of life Plato must have been 
struck by the disparity between the few, who understood and 
enjoy art, and the masses who found, at all events, in dramatic 
and choric performances simply an occasion of idle amuse- 
ment. Great powers of mind and influence were being lost 
or disregarded, either from a solitary cultivation of art for 
art’s sake, or from a desire to be popular by amusing the 
crowd. The power of poetry, music, singing, and dancing 
over the Greek people was indisputable: the problem 
for Plato was how this faculty of enjoyment might be 
almost unconsciously utilised for the purpose of educating 
society. 

It is the formation of standards of taste in the masses 
that is wanted far more than technical proficiency in reading 
or writing or counting ; these parts of education are treated 
in very cursory fashion by Plato, who saw that real progress 
does not rest on efficiency of that kind, but on the quality of 
life that is desired and lived by the citizens. Nor does he 
intend taste to be an absolute power of criticism, based on a 
knowledge of rules for certain arts, and exercised only on 
some material that is not a part of the corporate life, as, for 
instance, in the modern world a picture gallery or the concert 
hall is looked on as the rightful place for the exercise of taste. 
He wishes taste to be formed organically by the individual 
experiencing instead of simply seeing what is good or beauti- 
ful. In this respect Plato has an immense superiority over 
the modern educator for whom choric music and dance has 
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fallen into neglect as an educational subject.! The value of 
personal co-operation is lost in those arts which rest on the 
opposition of subject and object. Fully educated taste was 
for Plato a way of life self-imposed by each citizen. It was 
not to be kept narrow by exercise only in artistic amusement ; 
amusement itself was to be deepened and given that very 
necessary “‘ earnest’ quality by being brought into direct 
relation with the social, political, and religious life of the 
State. On all art forms there is to rest religious approba- 
tion. In the Laws there is little distinction between re- 
ligious and political justification ; God, we are told, is the 
beginning, the end, the middle, and the measure of all things.? 
Man’s duty to him is to ask what kind of action is pleasing 
to him and so to live. All men must believe in his reality 
and follow out his will as expressed in the law of the State. 
He is the final consecration and sanction upon all institu- 
tions, and obedience to those institutions and reverence in 
the service of heaven and devotion to the memory of dead 
heroes and ancestors is the true religious life of the citizen. 
So, when Plato aims at making art serviceable to political 
life, he is really trying to establish a tradition of religious 
art which will be immune from change by- the scrupulous 
respect which it inspires. 

In the choric dance words, music, and motions repeat 
with threefold emphasis the content of moral precept. The 
Greeks excelled in dignified expression of general moral 
truths, and in criticising Plato’s desire to keep artists to the 
expression of moral precept we must remember simple 
truths can receive abiding and impressive form from the 
artist’s personality. The tragedians were 


“* teachers best 
Of moral prudence with delight received 
In brief sententious precept.” 


And much of the greatest art in the world exercises a re- 
ligious or moral effect by investing the simple forms of life 
with a sudden significance. Further, the reception of these 
moral precepts in artistic activity was not to be confined 
within a short period of years ; they were to be kept a fresh 
and active principle of action in men by continuous partici- 
pation until the arrival of old age. If the earlier training 
has been successful, the perfeeted formation of taste or com- 


1 There are signs of revival at the present day, for instance, in the 
Daleroze school of dancing, 
2 716. 
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plete education is shown by each individual regarding of 
his own accord the whole breadth of his life as a field in which 
to realise his enlarged consciousness of goodness and pleasure. 
Choric dance and musical festival are no longer relaxations 
from the business of life, but variations in the form of the 
one political activity carried on everywhere in the same 
spirit. The life of the whole State becomes in the truest 
and finest sense a work of art. 

The simplicity or limitation of art’s function in this 
State need not lower the dignity or beauty of that service. 
Any attempt to alter or raise taste must begin in the simplest 
form. Expositions of rare or difficult artistic work can have 
no effect on an uncultured audience; the pearls are not 
recognised as desirable or even possible food. And the 
artist, too, whom Plato is thought to deal so harshly with, 
need not disdain his task. Instead of pursuing a lonely self- 
satisfaction or the approval of a few “finer souls,” he is 
required to take his part in that much wider work which is the 
building of the City of God. There is the vision of supreme 
reality to stir his emotions and fire his hand. Inspiration 
cannot be forced: yet Italian painting of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries shows that limitation of subject 
does not cramp an artist or weaken his power of appeal, 


provided that the public and he are both convinced of the 
truth of the ideal that they are trying to realise. That 
““ synoptic ” vision which Plato defined in the Republic as 
the mark of the true philosopher remained with him in the 
educational theory of the Laws, transmuting the prescrip- 
tions for a small city-state into principles of abiding value 


for humanity. G. M. SARGEAUNT 


MARLBOROUGH. 





THE REVIVING INTEREST IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Proressor H. BOMPAS SMITH, M.A., M.Ed. 


THE war and the partial peace that has followed it have not 
given us the new world for which we hoped. They have, 
indeed, made life more difficult than it was before. With 
some nations nearly starving, with trade dislocated, and 
with threatening social and political upheavals, we are more 
than ever tempted to become immersed in the struggle for 
material comfort, if not for our daily bread. But the very 
difficulties and dangers by which we are surrounded have 
led many among us to realise the more vividly that the 
commonwealth can be securely based only upon such spiritual 
realities as love and truth and duty. In particular they see 
in religion, whether in its traditional form or in some fresh 
presentation, the necessary foundation of our individual and 
social life. They hold with Dr Bernard Bosanquet that 
“social life presupposes a guide and criterion beyond its 
current activities’ and that “no training in group-life will 
dispense with a direction of the social mind to the positive 
values which are not diminished by sharing ; to beauty, that 
is, to truth, and to religion.” 4 

This insistence upon the importance of religion has made 
the question of the religious training given in our schools once 
more a vital issue. We call ourselves a Christian nation, but 
are finding that most of us are Christians in little more than 
name, Therefore, as we are perhaps too ready to do, we 
forthwith blame the schools, and at the same time look to 
them to supply, at any rate in part, the remedy we need. 
It is true that the particular shape in which the question 
of religious training is being raised is due to temporary 
conditions and administrative difficulties. But behind the 
desire to amend, for instance, the dual system of elementary 

1 Philosophical Theory of the State, 3rd ed., p. Lxii. 
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education, we can trace a widespread sense of the value of 
religious training, and an equally widespread dissatisfaction 
with that training as now given. 

The schools themselves are sharing the general interest 
in the question. I do not suggest that all teachers are 
interested in the religious training of their boys and girls, 
but a great many of them are so interested, and their number 
is increasing. Conferences are held, methods are discussed, 
and books are read. At many recent meetings of teachers 
no subject has aroused such keen attention. Moreover the 
improvement in methods of teaching and the more vigorous 
common life developed in many schools make it easier for 
the teachers to give effect to any conclusions they have 
reached. Partial as the movement at present is, the stan- 
dard of religious training is tending steadily to rise, and 
most of us know schools in which we breathe the heroic air 
of true religion. The outlook is full of hope. We seem to be 
making ready for a great advance. 

But while there is much to encourage us, the path of 
progress will not be easy. The task before the schools is 
perhaps the most arduous of all the hard tasks which they 
have to face. It is not simply a question of improving the 
religious instruction which they give. Such an improve- 
ment would be valuable and is badly needed, but something 
much more difficult is required. ‘‘ The main problem of the 
immediate future,” says Professor Muirhead, “is to rein- 
spire our educational system with the religious idea—the 
idea that the task to which the teacher is called is nothing 
less than the opening of the soul to all the influences, spiritual, 
social, sesthetic, cosmic, that call to it from the unseen, and 
thus to fit it for its true life. Without this new inspiration 
no legislative enactments can be of any avail, with it none 
that are likely to be made in this country can obstruct the 
progress of the future.” With the example of the best 
schools before us we cannot doubt that this task is one that 
we can in great measure accomplish. But if our efforts are 
to be at all successful we must be prepared to revolutionise 
our educational system as a whole. 

Even if we think only of religious teaching, the obstacles 
to be overcome are neither few nor small. Religious instruc- 
tion bulks large in the timetables of most elementary schools, 
but its value is not always proportional to its length. The 
mechanical learning of texts of Scripture, or of the ten com- 
mandments, or the plagues of Egypt, is not a very edifying 
process, especially when it is carried on under the fear of 
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punishment. Nor are things much better if we substitute 
the Catechism. I do not suggest that all schools give their 
religious instruction on these lines. In not a few schools the 
first period in the morning is a time on which the children 
will look back with pleasure all their lives. Still most 
teachers will agree that, speaking generally, religious in- 
struction is not altogether a success. Nor is the reason far 
to seek. The tendency has been for religious instruction to 
be so hemmed about with syllabuses and regulations that 
only exceptional teachers feel able to give the children of 
their best. Moreover the syllabuses are too often on anti- 
quated lines. In spite of the progress which has been made 
in many places, Local Education Authorities are often afraid 
of rousing the sleeping dogs of sectarian disagreements, while 
in non-provided schools the traditional syllabuses and 
methods are apt to hold their ground. Even inspectors are 
not always wise or stimulating. For these and other reasons 
religious instruction has tended to lag behind in the general 
advance of teaching methods. 

In the secondary schools the difficulties are different but 
still real. The congestion of the timetable and the pressure 
of examinations strengthen the temptation to treat Scripture 
as an examination subject, or else to neglect it altogether. 
Moreover the syllabuses of examining bodies are nearly all 
out of date. In junior technical and similar schools I 
believe that Scripture does not generally form part of the 
curriculum. 

But behind these particular difficulties there is a more 
general and fundamental one, namely, the wrong relation of 
the Churches to the schools. It has been one of the tragedies 
of modern English education that the self-sacrificing efforts 
of the various Christian Churches to secure effective religious 
training have hindered rather than helped the cause they 
had at heart. It is not merely that in the past sectarian 
animosities have been a serious obstacle to the progress of 
education. We may hope that this difficulty has now been 
overcome. In the debates on the Education Act of 1918 the 
bishops were pathetically anxious to proclaim themselves 
the friends of educational reform, and if the Churches have 
in some ways obstructed progress, they have in other direc- 
tions done invaluable service to the cause. But whether 
their influence upon education generally has been helpful or 
the reverse, it is unfortunately clear that so far as religious 
training is concerned they have taken the wrong road, with 
evil results for both the elementary and the secondary schools. 
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They have looked at religious training from the outside, as 
something that can be secured by rules and regulations, 
instead of as a matter of the spirit which can be inspired but 
not compelled. We must in fairness distinguish between the 
action of the Churches as corporate bodies and the actions 
of many of their individual members. Such members, 
whether themselves teachers or ministers or private indi- 
viduals interested in education, have often shown a true in- 
sight into the meaning and conditions of religious ——o 
For them the teacher has come first and syllabuses second. 
But on the whole the official Churches have been more careful 
to see that, e.g. the Catechism should or should not be taught, 
than that the teacher, whatever his denominational views, 
was a really religious man. The war-cry of the one party 
has been definite religious instruction, and of the other un- 
denominational teaching. The result has been disastrous in 
many ways. One-sided emphasis has been laid upon formal 
religious instruction, and this instruction has tended to be 
conducted in a mechanical and antiquated fashion. In this 
way a wrong attitude towards religion has been fostered. 
Sectarian differences have been brought into prominence, 
and the letter has killed the spirit. 

These results have been most obvious in the elementary 
schools. The secondary schools have been less subject to 
interference from the Churches, and so have in the main 
escaped the “religious question.” In their case the effect 
of the Churches’ attitude has been largely indirect. The 
religious training they have given has been valuable or the 
reverse according to the interests and ability of the par- 
ticular masters or mistresses concerned. This, I believe, is 
as it should and must be, but what has been lacking is a 
successful effort on the Churches’ part to help and inspire 
the teachers, and on the schools’ part to work in co-operation 
with the Churches. On the whole, however, the position in 
the secondary schools is easier than elsewhere. 

It may reasonably be objected that I am leaving out one 
important field in which the Churches, and especially the 
Church of England and the Roman Catholic Church, have 
been particularly active, namely in the training of school 
teachers. I fully recognise the valuable work which they 
have done in this direction, but the influence of their work 
upon the schools has, on the whole, been disappointing, 
mainly because of the mistaken view of religion and of 
religious training to which I have referred. 

We shall finally overcome these difficulties and improve 
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our religious training only by raising the general level of our 
religious life and thought, and increasing the efficiency of 
our schools. Of these wider aspects of the question, how- 
ever, this is not the place to speak. But the difficulties I 
have mentioned can to some extent be dealt with inde- 
pendently, and it is from this narrower point of view that 
we shall here consider them. 

We may begin with the question of the relations of the 
Churches to the schools. That question has long been im- 
portant, and it is being raised in a definite form by the pro- 
posals for ending the dual system of elementary schools. 
We shall not, however, find a satisfactory answer to the 
question unless we have a reasonably clear idea of the kind 
of religious training which the schools ought to give. This 
point is fundamental, for in the past the difference between 
the contending parties has been largely one of aim. The 
compromise arrived at in the Act of 1902 is not proving 
altogether satisfactory, and a permanent settlement must 
have as its basis a definite unity of purpose. I believe that 
such a basis can be found by starting, not from the various 
standpoints of the Churches, but from the experience of the 
schools themselves. We are generally agreed that a school 
is a society with its own common life, and that this common 
life in the classroom and on the playing field is the means 
by which it educates its boys or girls. The religious training 
given by a school is part of its common life and cannot be 
understood or made more efficient unless it is so viewed. 

What kind of religious training, we must ask, is valued 
and actually given in our best schools ? Speaking generally 
and allowing for individual differences, I believe the answer 
is that it is a training which inspires the boys and girls with 
a sense of fellowship and unfaltering loyalty to the common 
good, and with a spirit of generosity and heroism. In not 
a few cases it will arouse a deep desire to follow the great 
Master Christ and to be God’s soldier and servant in the 
world. But as a rule it will not result in the boys or girls 
possessing a detailed system of theology. And if it is 
objected that such a training is moral rather than religious, 
I would reply that the objection holds only if we take a 
narrow view of what religion means. If, following our 
wisest teachers, we think of religion in a broader way, we 
see that this kind of training is essentially religious, and 
moreover is religious in a form appropriate to our boys and 
girls. I will quote two writers only, both of them leaders of 
religious thought, the one a Roman Catholic and the other, 
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I imagine, a member of no denomination. Baron Friedrich 
von Hiigel tells us that religious experience is characterised 
by certain qualities of which heroism and a keen sense of 
givenness and of “‘ I could not do otherwise ” appear to be 
the chief. And Dr Bernard Bosanquet writes: ‘‘ Whenever 
a man is so carried beyond himself, whether for any other 
being or for a cause or for a nation, that his personal fate 
seems to him as nothing in comparison of the happiness or 
triumph of the other, there you have the universal basis and 
structure of religion.” + If such is the spirit of religion then 
school life at its best provides a training which is essentially 
religious. If we take Von Hiigel’s description of the re- 
ligious or, as he calls it, the supernatural life, we find its 
temper daily exemplified in the school. ‘“ Acts and dis- 
positions,” he says, “become possible, attractive, even 
actual within us and by us, which no State, no Guild, can 
ever presuppose or require. Now decency is carried up 
into devotedness, and homeliness into heroism. . . . Simple 
justice and average fairness are transfigured into genial 
generosity and overflowing self-devotion. Competition is 
replaced by co-operation, indeed even by vicarious work 
and suffering.” * I do not suggest that school life is always 
or even habitually lived at this level, but teachers know by 
experience that it is so lived in its best and highest moments. 

A life which is religious in this sense implies some kind of 
theology, and for some minds a detailed doctrine of God and 
His work in the world is a very important element in re- 
ligion. But theology is of little value to a man unless it 
supplies the theory or explanation of his personal experience, 
and as a rule an explicit and detailed theology is helpful 
enly to minds which are comparatively mature. We must 
remember, as von Hiigel tells us, that “ the Supernatural 
should not be directly identified or measured by the amount 
of its conscious explicit references to Christ, or even simply 
to God.” This fact will not lead us to think lightly of the 
importance of instruction on religious matters, but it will 
help us to see the kind of teaching needed by our boys and 
girls, and to look upon that teaching as one aspect of a wider 
training. 

The type of religious training I have been trying to 
describe is the kind of training actually given by the schools 
to which most of us would like to send our own boys and 
girls. It is also the kind of training for which the general 
conditions of school life afford unique opportunities. In the 

1 What Religion is, p. 5. 2 Essays and Addresses, p. 288. 
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first place these conditions are simpler and more directly 
human than in the world outside. When we send our boys 
and girls to school we deliberately send them to live in a 
world in which such complications as those of earning money 
are removed, and they are left free to give themselves to 
the things that matter most. An interesting parallel was 
provided during the war by the life of the men at the front. 
They too lived in intimate contact with each other and were 
brought in a terrible way, very unlike that of the school, 
face to face with ultimate realities. However different their 
experiences, the result was the same type of life as that lived 
under happier circumstances in the school. I quote from 
Mr W. P. Young’s book, A Soldier to the Church :—‘‘ We knew 
that it is what is in man that counts. We saw quickly and 
clearly past ‘swank’ and words: saw through selfishness 
and meanness and shirking—for they had no trappings or 
disguise—not only saw, but judged.”” He adds: “I believe 
that we are living very near to the simple rule of Christ, but 
I believe that not one in ten thousand ever thought about 
it in that way.” The difference is that in a school the boys 
or girls should not only live such a life but also be helped to 
think about it in that way. . 

The second reason why a school can give real religious 
training is that boys and girls are nearly all religious in the 
sense in which I use the term. I have known a good many 
boys, but I have never found one, however bad his reputed 
character, who did not draw the line at doing certain things. 
When we got to the bottom of things there was always 
some act which no fear of punishment would lead him to 
commit. In other words he felt, no doubt dimly and con- 
fusedly, that his personal welfare was of no account in com- 
parison, say, with his loyalty to his friend. I admit that we 
have here a very elementary form of religion, though I hold 
it to be real religion as far as it goes. But in the case of less 
unfortunate boys one cannot but be struck by the degree in 
which they live the kind of life von Hiigel describes as super- 
natural, and also by their sensitiveness to explicitly religious 
influences. As I do not wish to idealise school life I shall 
confine myself to instances of which I have personal know- 
ledge. As an illustration of the heroic atmosphere in which 
religion grows I may mention a school whose headmaster 
always asks any boy apparently deserving punishment, 
whether he wants to be caned or not. If the boy says no, 
he is dismissed without anything being said or done. The 
headmaster has several times assured me that no boy has 
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ever left the school without asking for and receiving the 


way in which boys respond to religious teaching which deals 
more with the scale of values characteristic of religion than 
with knowledge of facts as such, two instances may be given. 
An old boy of my own whose life is devoted to arduous and 
unpaid social service has told me that his determination to 
take up such work dates from a Scripture lesson given on a 
certain Sunday afternoon. As a more commonplace illus- 
tration I recall a lesson on the Prodigal Son. We contrasted 
the outlook upon life implied in the parable with that of the 
world of claims and counterclaims. For some time after- 
wards any seeking after marks or insistence upon personal 
rights was scoffed at by the form as belonging to the lower 
level. I am sure that most teachers could supply many 
examples of this kind, including instances of the great and 
often lasting effect produced by the right kind of religious 
services. But enough has been said to illustrate my point. 

If school life is thus naturally religious, it follows that 
the training given by the school should aim at maintaining 
the religious spirit of its common life. It should aim also 
at making the boys’ or girls’ unconscious religious experience 
rational and more enlightened, by helping them to gain a 
religious outlook on the world and to recognise the source 
from which their inspiration comes. How much formal 
theology will be necessary or helpful is a question the answer 
to which will vary in different cases. What is important is 
the principle that any doctrinal instruction or explanation 
should be felt by the boys and girls to satisfy their need for 
understanding and widening their own experience. That 
experience will obviously not be the fruit solely of their 
common life at school. It will include other intimate ex- 
periences, connected partly with their home life and partly 
with their personal ideals. Of these experiences the school’s 
teaching must take account, though it will treat them with 
great reserve. The line to be followed is roughly the same 
as that which almost all schools adopt in the ethical training 
they provide. They do not begin with lessons on the 
abstract principles of ethics, or with discussions of the moral 
basis of society. They give their boys and girls the chance 
of gaining ethical experience by sharing the school’s life, 
and then, building on this foundation, they go on, or ought 
to go on, to give them an ethical outlook on the world. 

It is clear that religious training of this kind can be given 
only by teachers who at any rate strive to be themselves 
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religious, and who understand the nature of their task, 
Whether they belong to this or that denomination is a matter 
of comparatively small importance. For the main subject 
of their teaching is not detailed doctrine but the scale of 
values characteristic of religion and in principle accepted by 
all religious bodies. Denominational differences, therefore, 
tend to fade into oblivion. I think most teachers will agree 
that if in our lessons we aim at appreciating the religious 
outlook upon life, as it is taught, for instance, in the Gospels, 
and especially as it is embodied in the life of Christ, we have 
an inexhaustible field of interest and adventure, and our 
theology may well remain very simple and to a large extent 
implicit.. With older boys and girls, whose intellectual 
interests are more developed, we may usefully consider the 
philosophical and theological principles underlying our 
religious experiences and outlook, and the form these prin- 
ciples have taken in different men at different times. But 
such consideration should be scientific or historical rather 
than dogmatic. I am sure that such a method of presenta- 
tion appeals more strongly and is more helpful to older boys 
and girls, than an insistence upon some system of theology 
as the one to be obediently accepted. : 

I have spoken at some length of the type of religious 
training which seems to be demanded both by the facts of 
the situation and by the experience of the schools, because I 
am convinced that we have here the root of the whole 
matter. If the schools and Churches and the community 
at large set their minds upon providing and improving the 
general type of training I have imperfectly described, we 
should have a basis for united effort on lines which would 
appeal to most men and women who care for the things of 
the spirit. The result, it is not too much to hope, would be 
to reinspire our life with an active faith in the supreme 
realities for which religion stands. So far as the schools are 
concerned, the obstacles which now hinder them in giving 
religious training would be diminished or overcome. Thus 
we should no longer cramp the teachers by syllabuses and 
regulations, nor should we regard instruction on religion as 
a subsidiary subject, or one in which the effectiveness of the 
teaching can be tested by examination. In particular the 
fundamental difficulty of the relations between the Churches 
and the schools would be at any rate made capable of 
solution. For the Churches would devote their energies to 
inspiring the teachers rather than to organising the schools. 

Unfortunately, however, the various proposals which 
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have recently been put forward for improving the present 
state of things have been based upon a different conception 
of religious training, and of the means by which its efficiency 
can be secured. They have been proposals for abolishing 
the dual system of elementary schools on condition that the 
Churches should be given opportunities for the teaching of 
their respective tenets. Of these proposals I shall instance 
only one, namely, the scheme outlined in the memorandum 
issued on the joint authority of the Education Committee of 
the National Assembly of the Church of England and the 
Standing Committee of the National Society. All readers 
of the memorandum must feel that it is inspired by a real 
desire for educational progress and for the promotion of 
religion in the schools. It is also conspicuously free from 
any suggestion of preferential treatment for any religious 
body. Its weakness is that it proposes to continue and to 
accentuate that external interference with the schools which 
has been the bane of religious education in the past. It 
thinks of religious training mainly as the teaching of certain 
doctrines, not as the development and explanation of the 
children’s own experience. I quote the essential provisions 
of the scheme :— 


1. (a) Adequate statutory provision to be made in all 
public, elementary, and secondary schools for religious 
observance and instruction, subject to a conscience 
clause, and to provision for withdrawal for religious 
observance or instruction elsewhere. 


Religious instruction— 
i. to be differentiated in relation to religious 
tenets ; 

ii. to secure the equal treatment of all denomi- 
nations ; 

ili. to be given in school hours, and as an integral 
part of the timetable ; 

iv. to be given by teachers who are willing to give 
it, and who are suitable, having regard to 
their ability to give the instruction and (in 
the case of denominational instruction) to 
their membership of the denomination con- 
cerned. 


(b) Adequate statutory provision to be made in 
every training college for preparing students to give 
the religious instruction as above set out. 

2. For the purpose of ensuring the satisfactory 
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observance of conditions (a) and (b) above, and in order 
to enlist the co-operation of the religious bodies, there 
should be set up central religious instruction committees 
appointed by the Board of Education, and local re- 
ligious instruction committees appointed by the Local 
Education Authorities, to advise and make representa- 
tions to the Board of Education and the Local Education 
Authorities respectively. 

Provision should also be made for the inspection of 
religious knowledge by inspectors recommended to the 
Local Education Authority by the religious denomina- 
tion concerned. 


We have here a concordat of the Churches, not a scheme 
suggested by the schools themselves. On several occasions 
teachers have pointed out the practical difficulties which 
the adoption of the proposals would involve, but we are 
here concerned with their more general aspects. They are 
clearly inimical to the spirit in which we have seen that 
religious training should be conducted. Thus, to touch on 
a few points only, the religious instruction in the school is 
not to be given to the boys and girls as members of the school, 
but as members of different religious bodies. No account 
is taken of the religious experience gained by sharing the 
school’s common life. Again, special committees are to be 
set up in order to ensure “‘ the satisfactory observance ” of 
the conditions laid down, and to enlist the co-operation of 
the religious bodies. If I were still the headmaster of a school 
my heart would sink at the thought of having my religious 
teaching inspected by denominational experts and super- 
vised by a local committee appointed by my local Education 
Authority. No doubt if the scheme should ever be put into 
operation, we should still find men and women who were 
true teachers of religion, but they would work under con- 
ditions which might well dismay all but the boldest and most 
devoted. In the majority of schools the teaching of religion 
would tend to be divorced from the main current of school 
life and become the province of theologically minded 
specialists. Further, it is proposed to introduce the system 
into all public secondary schools and into training colleges. 
The secondary schools have so far been saved from the 
“religious question,” or have suffered from it only in a 
mitigated form, but that happy immunity is now to cease. 

It is needless to criticise these unfortunate proposals in 
greater detail, and we may in conclusion briefly consider 
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what part the Churches might be expected to play in the 
religious training of boys and girls, if the point of view I 
have outlined were generally adopted. The suggestions I 
offer are only tentative and cannot be here worked out in 
detail. They may, however, serve to illustrate the principles 
we have laid down. In the first place the Churches might, 
under certain conditions maintain schools of their own in 
which a religious atmosphere of a definite type would be 
considered as important as a definite form of religious teach- 
ing. We have examples of such schools in those conducted 
by Roman Catholics and Quakers. But whether they main- 
tained such special schools or not, the Churches’ essential 
task, so far as education is concerned, would be to inspire 
both teachers and boys and girls with the spirit of true 
religion as they conceive it. In the case of the teachers 
something is already being done, partly by denominational 
training colleges and partly in less official ways, such as 
holding conferences and summer schools. Very valuable 
work is also done by more or less independent bodies, such 
as the Student Christian Movement. There is undoubtedly 
a wide field open for efforts to give special help to teachers, 
if we remember, first, that the teachers must in the end help 
themselves, and, secondly, that many of the most religious 
teachers are but loosely connected with organised religious 
bodies. I venture, however, to suggest that the Churches’ 
first duty is to help their members, not specifically as 
teachers, but as men and women. In proportion as the 
Churches inspire spiritual energy and rational religion, they 
are bound to influence the teachers and through them the 
schools. If they fail in this mission, no statutory enactments 
will save them from becoming impotent. 

But boys and girls as well as teachers are, or may be, 
members of the Churches, and the Churches must share with 
the schools the responsibility for their religious training. 
Churches and schools should work together and each should 
supplement the other. Of the schools’ part in the work we 
have already spoken, but that part will remain incomplete 
unless aspects of the boy’s life and experience which the 
school recognises but does not specially develop are cared 
for partly by the home and partly by the Church. We some- 
times think that the school ought to make good the deficiencies 
of home and Church, but it can never really do their work. 
Speaking in general terms, the boy has religious experiences 
as a member of the Church which it is the Church’s business 
to foster and explain. Religious rites and theological teach- 
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ing which would be out of place in the school may be im- 
portant aids to his religious life, and these aids the Churches 
are called on to supply. The schools ought to recognise 
this fact and not absorb their pupils’ time so fully as to 
prevent the Churches from having the needful opportunities. 
But the Churches on their part must make a determined 
and enlightened effort to do their duty by their boys and 
girls. In spite of the work of not a few men and women, 
they have not yet really grappled with this task. 

With the difficult questions raised by such a delimitation 
of the spheres of Church and school this is not the place to 
deal. These questions will find answers, if once the Churches 
and the schools unite to provide a type of religious training 
based upon the boys’ and girls’ personal experience, and 
appealing to their interest in the highest and deepest things 
in life. A united effort to provide this training would make 
the schools the homes of a natural religious faith at once 
humble and heroic. It would also help us to realise that the 
things about which we differ are on the whole less important 
than the things about which we are agreed. The time would 
thus be brought nearer when all who see in religion “ the 
aim and quintessence of civic life’? will combine to trans- 
form society into the likeness of their ideal. 


H. BOMPAS SMITH. 


THE UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER, 





TEACHING THROUGH THE MOTHER 
TONGUE. 


H. W. HOUSEHOLD, M.A., 


Director of Education for the County of Gloucester. 


‘“*T would first know mine owne tongue perfectly, then my neighbours, 
with whom I have most commerce. I must needs acknowledge that the 
Greeke and Latine tongues are great ornaments in a Gentleman, but they 
are purchased at over high a rate.” MOoNTAIGNE. 


ENGLISH has never received due honour in our schools. It 
has not yet entirely lived down its lowly origin. The earliest 


schoolmasters had no use for it because it was no vehicle of 
learning. From the days of Rome Latin had been the tongue 
in which the great minds cast their thoughts, and young 
scholars who wished to learn of them had to acquire their 
language. For centuries there was no standard English. 
The language was one thing in London, another at York, 
another at Exeter. It was but a dialect, a group of dialects, 
barbarous and most unstable. It might serve for the 
common needs of daily life at home. It was well enough 
for the farm, for the host, upon the seas, or in the folk-moot. 
At its best the bards might mould out of its sagas an epic for 
recitation in hall and palace of a winter night. But if a man 
would commune with great minds, whether of the past in 
their writings or of the present by cultured speech, he must 
have Latin. Would he be a churchman, an administrator, 
a diplomatist ? He must speak fluently, he must read and 
write with ease, the international tongue. English was un- 
known beyond the Channel. Would he be a man of science, 
of medicine, of law, of letters? Again he must have Latin, 
for there were not the books in English. Without Latin he 
could neither learn nor teach. Whether in the sixth century 
or in the sixteenth it was quite unnecessary to search for 
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ingenious reasons why a boy should learn it. He did not 
learn it for the help that it gives ‘“‘ towards the understand- 
ing of English and other modern languages ” (The Classics in 
Education, p. 119), or for “‘ the intellectual discipline involved 
in the exercise of faculties which might otherwise remain 
dormant ” (ibid.), but because he was going to use it. He 
would read and write and speak it. He did not study it for 
six periods a week, and at the age of sixteen or eighteen 
abandon it for ever, unused and useless. It gave him access 
to a great literature; and until the seventeenth century he 
had no other—except the Greek. It revealed to him the 
discoveries of science, the teaching of the wise, the mysteries 
of religion, the way of the great dead civilisation with its 
glorious past, its profound experience, its lessons so indis- 
pensable for all who would play a part in any sphere of human 
activity or speculation. He went to it for guidance and 
help in living, for ‘the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit,’’ of many master spirits, which it transfused into the 
soul. He could not know anything, he could not be any- 
thing, he could not do anything without it. 

So late as the seventeenth century, Bacon and Newton, 
each having some message to give to men of learning beyond 
the seas, the one at the beginning, the other at the end of the 
century, wrote it in Latin because it was still the one tongue 
common to all men of learning. To schoolmasters it was the 
all-important tongue. They heard and read good Latin 
every day; good English, in the provinces, but seldom. 
Therefore it came to pass that even so late as the sixteenth 
century “‘many schoolmasters had a better command of 
Latin than of English ” (The Teaching of English in England, 
p. 28). 

Printing, of course, had by that time created a standard 
English, and by the end of the century a great literature had 
come to birth, but the prestige of the classics was for the 
moment greater than ever, though the day of their un- 
approached pre-eminence was near its ending. There was 
that written in Latin, and above all in Greek, the like of 
which no Englishman had ever written. It was sublime, 
universal, immortal. Men bowed the knee to masters whom 
they never thought to rival. True, by the end of the century, 
what was unthinkable had been achieved, but no man knew 
it. Romeo and Juliet was not literature to him who wrote 
it, or to those who saw it on the stage. Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen was well enough for a provincial poet. It might have 
a vogue within the seas, but not beyond them. There simply 
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was not the making of a universal tongue in English. No 
man of that day could have dreamed that such a thing 
would ever be. Latin, yes, for all time; but English, never. 
French were less unlikely. That English within three hun- 
dred years would be spoken by 180 millions of people as their 
mother-tongue, and would be the administrative language 
of 500 other millions: that it would be the language most 
often learned in addition to the mother-tongue in European 
countries: that it would be the best known European 
language in Asia, Africa, North America, and Australia, and 
would win a majority of voices at an international conference 
as the international language of the future—this was utterly 
beyond imagination, for there were as yet no colonies. 

The attitude of the sixteenth century towards Greek and 
Latin was dictated by plain common sense. It could not 
have been other than it was. Every man who would pass 
for educated must read what was written in those tongues. 
They were indispensable. There was as yet no other food 
for mind—unless you were a Shakespeare. The acutest and 
most critical intelligence could not have suggested with any 
show of reason that English should replace Latin as the 
medium of education in the schools. To-day it is another 
story. Our attitude towards the classics would have seemed 
to the Elizabethans utterly unreasonable, and the reasons 
which we allege for making, or seeking to make, all boys 
learn Latin would have moved them to amazement. Can we 
believe that they, athirst like the Greeks for knowledge and 
experience, would have sought to make boys—all boys— 
spend priceless hours in learning Latin which so many of 
them will never use, when every book that they want can 
be had in English—the science, the philosophy, the history, 
the poetry—not only all that the ancient world ever knew, 
but the whole of the wealth and beauty of our English litera- 
ture ? Who can doubt that the Elizabethans would have 
taken the direct way, the English way, to knowledge, not 
the devious and forbidding Latin road—so devious and for- 
bidding that most of the boys who follow it, ‘“ never reach 
the stage at which the benefits of it can begin to appear ” ? 
(The Classics in Education, p. 10). And what of those boys, 
travellers along the Latin way, who never reach that stage ? 
They have wasted golden hours that they can never have 
again. They have learned so little, when they might have 
learned so much, and with an eager pleasure, by the English 
way. Almost all boys really want to know about the ancient 
world, and a very great deal more than a book or two of 
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Cesar and Virgil, or a hundred years of Roman history will 
ever teach them, even when presented by an able teach r 
and much of the Latin teaching in the public secondary 
schools is miserably poor. In a number of elementary 
schools that are following the methods and programmes of 
Miss Mason, the children (and, commonly, the teachers) are 
for the first time admitted through English “‘ to some vision 
of the great chapter in the progress of mankind which is com- 
prised in the history and literature of Greece and Rome ” 
(The Classics in Education, p. 10); and they find it delightful 
and instructive. To an ampler revelation of that vision 
every boy in the public schools, every boy and girl in the 
public secondary schools—the future teachers of the children 
of the workers—should be admitted. It should not be re- 
served for the profit and enjoyment of the few who reach 
the Sixth Form on the classical side of a public school, and 
take an Honours course at Oxford or Cambridge. Every 
intending teacher who takes a degree in Arts in a modern 
university, every teacher who is responsible for the conduct 
of an elementary school, should have seen it; but to how 
very few it has appeared. For that the universities must 
take their share of blame. There are universities, even 
modern universities, largely frequented by intending teachers, 
that will not admit to a degree in Arts a pass student who 
has not reached the “‘ intermediate ” stage in Latin. If he 
has matriculated without it he must set to work and 'earn 
that little. Like so many of the champions of compulsion, 
the professors and lecturers greatly overestimate the value 
of the dry linguistic training to be gained from the few books 
read painfully and with little understanding in the original 
tongue, and underestimate most grievously the infinitely 
reater value of the enlightening vision of what the ancient 
world stood for—what it thought and what it did—that may 
be gained by the free use of histories and translations written 
in literary form in modern English. If they would devote 
to the latter one-half of the time they now give to the former 
the result would be incommensurably greater. It would have 
been won with pleasure instead of pain, it would have stirred 
interest and curiosity instead of indifference and dislike, 
and it would have led to further eager excursions, widening 
always throughout life, into the history and literature of the 
past, instead of leading nowhere—or rather (for we must not 
exaggerate), instead of leading to a compulsory stage in a 
degree course and not one step beyond. 
If a boy after his hard struggle with the language drops 
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it before he has mastered it sufficiently to be able to read 
widely and with ease, what has he for his pains? He does 
not—eight out of ten do not—enjoy anything he reads. The 
constant effort to make sense kills interest. The beauties 
of Virgil are beyond him. He reads so little, and finds it so 
hard to read, that he seldom gets the story. He retains 
nothing. He would have gained much more from a good 
translation in a fraction of the time. And in another fraction 
of the time what might he not have done with English poetry 
and prose, now so neglected, so little valued from the pre- 
paratory school upwards, though, as Miss Mason has shown, so 
stimulating and suggestive to the mind if the mind is allowed 
to do its own work upon it? A little Cesar, a little Virgil, a 
little Cicero, what does a boy get from them? If Latin and 
Greek may not be left to make their own appeal, if one 
must be compulsory, he would probably win much more 
pleasure and profit out of Greek. A book of the Odyssey, a 
book of Herodotus, a dialogue or two of Plato, might leave 
memories to be revived often and with pleasure. 

But the true reward of time and labour spent—the power 
to read with ease and a full understanding, for surely that is 
the only adequate reward—can hardly be achieved by any 
but those who take an Honours course at the University. 
For the rest time and labour have been largely wasted. 
‘* Intellectual discipline’? there may have been, and “ real 
mental effort’ (The Classics in Education, p. 119), but the 
boys have never caught the spirit of the classics or drawn its 
real lesson from the tale of Greece and Rome. The beauty, 
the wisdom, the rich experience are unheeded. Voiced in 
English they would have made an irresistible appeal. In- 
tellectual discipline and mental effort can be promoted by 
other studies than the classics. One sometimes wonders 
how the Greeks attained to intellectual supremacy without 
the discipline of a difficult dead language. 

Our social and educational systems being what they are, 
there is the more need to teach everybody to love and use 
books, and to give them some knowledge of ancient history 
and of the classics through English. If we do not give it 
them, the light of reason, which is the legacy of Greece, 
may be lost again in another welter of barbarism, a renewal 
of the Dark Ages, into which already Russia has relapsed. 
Secondary schools for all who want them there will not be 
for many a day; and the present secondary schools with 
their limited accommodation have already become in a large 
measure exclusive. The children of the workers who pass 
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through them—though a considerable percentage of the 
total numbers—will for the most part be lost to the class 
from which they spring. They will not as a rule be its 
leaders in the future, but rather its critics—and not the 
kindliest. For the rest there will be no access to the humani- 
ties unless the elementary school can provide it. Because 
the workers in the days of their youth knew nothing of 
humane studies, many among them regard those studies 
with suspicion. They think that they provide an intel- 
lectual buttress for a social system ordered in favour of the 
well-to-do. They suspect the great books of antiquity, as 
they suspect history in general, of a bias in favour of a social 
and economic system which—or the present consequences 
of which—they detest. ‘‘ Let us,” they say, “‘ begin our 
historical studies with the Industrial Revolution. The last 
hundred and fifty years are the only years that interest us. 
The rest is but drum and trumpet history, which records 
the doings of kings and courtiers and great commanders, 
and ignores all that really mattered.” The charge of course 
is no longer wholly true. The books used in the elementary 
schools for the teaching of English history (ancient history 
was not for the elementary school) are better than they used 
to be. But many a man and woman in early middle age 
received that impression from the contemptible “ readers ” 
served out to them as children—books written down to the 
supposed level of the worker’s child by people many of 
whom ought never to have been allowed to write books at 
all, and who would never have found a publisher but for the 
detestable theory that a special and inferior type of book 
was needed for the elementary school. 

A liberal education for all is the crying need of the times. 
Never was it so necessary as it is now. The children who 
leave our elementary schools and pass into industry at the 
early age of fourteen will control the destiny of the country. 
The questions which it will fall to them to decide are ques- 
tions of a complexity unknown to earlier generations, and 
upon the decision hang tremendous consequences. A wrong 
decision over Catholic Emancipation or Irish Disestablish- 
ment, over Home Rule or Licensing Reform, did not involve 
as a consequence the collapse of credit, the ruin of industry, 
the death of millions, the disappearance of all the amenities 
and most of the machinery of civilised life. But all of those 
grim consequences may follow upon hasty and ill-judged 
decisions of the electorate to-day. And how shall people 
hope to form sound judgments upon the questions before 

Vou. XXI.—No. 3. 18* 
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them if, with a gesture, they sweep away the accumulated 
experience of mankind as. worthless, and have never learned 
the true use of books? ‘“* Not ‘to know what has been trans- 
acted in former times is to continue always a child,” said 
Cictro two thousand years ago. Human nature remains 
very much the same throughout the ages, and it will greatly 
help a man to form sound judgments upon the political and 
economic expedients commended by impetuous reformers or 
unimaginative reactionaries, if he sees how human nature 
has been influenced by its environment, and what has been 
the effect of repressive or revolutionary measures in the 
past. If our people are to form sound judgments they must 
know what history means. Without the power of forming 
judgments, without the habit of independent and candid 
study—study which seeks not to prove a case but to find the 
truth—they will be always at the mercy of prejudice and 
passion. They are willing and even anxious that scientific 
inquiry should be made into the conditions under which 
they work in their coal mines, or sail their ships, and they 
approach the consideration of its findings with open minds. 
There is no prejudice. They want the truth. But in the 
spheres of politics and economics it is another matter. They 
are at the mercy of every quack. They want to hear not 
what is true but what pleases. ‘‘ The old Sclavonian proverb 
said well,” wrote Dean Swift, “‘ that it is with men as with 
asses ; whoever would keep them fast must find a very good 
hold at their ears.” Politicians and journalists in the service 
of party are always trying to gain that hold by crude appeals 
to prejudice and passion. Only a liberal education can 
defeat them. An educated man cannot be held by the 
ears. 

But who are really educated ? Not all who think that 
they are. It is not only the opinions of the workers that are 
tainted with prejudice. For a man is not educated because 
at his public school he was able at eighteen to write some 
rather clumsy Greek and Latin prose and render a few 
selected books into halting English. He is not educated 
unless he has learned to read widely and with understanding ; 
and no amount of linguistic drill, no number of hours de- 
voted compulsorily to the elements of Latin, will teach him 
to do that. Only through English can the average school- 
boy acquire the habit of wide reading, and for English the 
champions of compulsory Latin leave no sufficient time. 

“‘ If Latin is made an optional subject,” says the Report 
upon the Classics, “‘ it is certain that not a few will be turned 
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aside to another subject who might have made creditable 
and even good classical scholars. And though the majority 
of such boys may never reach the point of being able to 
read a Latin author with ease and intelligence, they will 
have been put through a process which in itself may be of 
real value to their mental development.” 

But the mental development of the average boy (who is 
to be sacrificed so cheerfully that no potential scholar may 
be lost) would have been immensely more rapid and spacious 
if the medium of education had been English. And surely 
it is not the making of classical scholars that is the end of 
education, but the making of men. A man may be a good 
scholar and write excellent Iambics and Alcaics, and yet 
be the slave of prejudice, be deaf to all that is wise, blind to 
all that is beautiful in English literature, and entirely devoid 
of that sympathetic understanding of one’s fellow-men by 
which alone will come co-operation and goodwill between 
warring classes. 

It is not classical scholars that we lack, nor shall we ever 
lack them. What we do lack is a humanistic education for 
the many—the many of all classes. Let them know, not 
words and phrases, tricks of metre and subtleties of style, 
but men and books. Let them know what the great men of 
all ages have thought and done, and how they have given 
expression to what was noblest in them in their highest 
moments. That they must get through English if they are 
to get it at all. 

But, says the writer of “The English Secret’ in the 
Literary Supplement of The Times, ‘“‘ Our English children 
. . . are not consumed with anxiety to learn anything; least 
of all has it ever crossed their minds that they must learn 
English.” And then, ‘“‘ How shall we teach it them?” he 
asks, suggesting that we cannot. 

Well, if English children, few or many, do not want to 
learn it is because we have killed by our teaching methods 
the strong desire to learn, which all children show in the 
early years before formal education begins. And directly 
the normal teaching methods are abandoned, and the 
children are no longer talked to all day, but are left to do 
their own work upon books of literary merit, the old eager 
desire to learn is exhibited once more. It may be witnessed 
in scores of primary schools that have adopted the teaching 
methods and programmes of Miss Charlotte Mason; and it 
has long been familiar to parents who have employed teachers 
trained by her to teach their girls at home. In one such 
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family the other day two public schoolboys home from school 
after illness during term time—normal boys with normal 
schoolboy tastes—finding their sisters using books the style 
and matter of which appealed to them, voluntarily and 
without shadow of suggestion joined their classes during the 
idle weeks. They had a desire to learn and a joy in learning 
because they were given the opportunity of learning English, 
and through English many other things that interested them. 
The suggestion had never been allowed to cross their minds 
before that they so much as might learn that. 

There lie before the writer many exercise books—speci- 
mens gathered from many elementary schools—that show 
how English—the use of English—may be taught, and the 
love of good English inspired. Given a book of literary 
merit, suited to the child’s years, and you will have interest. 
Let the passage under study, whether long or short, be read 
but once and then narrated, and you will have close concen- 
tration. What the child has read once and then narrated 
it knows. Next let it write from time to time a précis of 
something that has been read once and then narrated, and 
you will see develop with amazing rapidity a wide vocabu- 
lary, a sense for style, a logical precision in the selection and 
arrangement of matter, and a mastery of facts that is readily 
exhibited at an examination at the end of term, for which 
there has been no other preparation. You will see develop, 
too, something of the exact verbal memory for which Mac- 
aulay was famous. Many children retain and can reproduce 
the very words of the more striking passages. This, of 
course, is no mere empirical method, like the methods 
devised of old by our Training Colleges to enable elementary 
teachers to perform their Sisyphean task. It is no trick, but 
the outcome of Miss Mason’s long study of the behaviour of 
mind. It is, in fact, the practical part of a philosophy of 
education. 

One of the exercise books referred to above was taken 
from a little girl who was a member of a class of eight-year- 
olds in a country school. She herself was eight years and 
eight months old. She was clever, but four or five other 
children at the head of the class ran her very close. In her 
book she had reproduced in seven pages of rapid beautifully 
written script the substance of the seventeen pages in The 
Heroes of Asgard that tell the tale of Baldur’s Dream. Any 
audience of adults will listen to her graceful version with 
delight.1_ The next piece of reproduction in her book shows 

1 A specimen is given at the end of the article. 
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a similar treatment of a passage from Mrs Creighton’s History 
of France, dealing with the story of Napoleon III. She is 
learning English (and through it many things) at the age of 
eight, and she shows under the methods of Miss Mason an 
eagerness to learn and an ability and standard of attainment 
such as would be startling in a clever girl of thirteen or four- 
teen in any elementary school following the usual methods. 
And she is but a type: there are many like her. 

In such schools as hers—and there are some eighty follow- 
ing Miss Mason’s methods and programmes in Gloucester- 
shire—the doctrine that education must be a discipline is 
dead. Education has become, what it should be, a delight. 
And there is a bond here that will draw together social classes 
now widely parted—the bond of a common education with 
its large fund of common interest. There is the making of a 
common school—and by the raising of the lowest to the 
standard of the best. In Gloucestershire not infrequently 
the labourer’s child is using the same books, following the 
same programmes, as the squire’s. 

When all our schools pursue these methods, when in the 
spirit of the Renaissance our boys and girls seek knowledge 
and beauty where, now in English as then in Latin, they lie 
readiest to hand, when the doctrine of education as a dis- 


cipline has been forgotten, and the dry formal linguistic 
drill, into which the fine democratic enthusiasm of the 
Elizabethans for the classical literature long ago degenerated, 
has disappeared from its last strongholds, we shall be in a 
fair way towards the making of an educated people. 


H. W. HOUSEHOLD. 


SutrE Haut, GLOUCESTER. 


An exact reproduction of two pages of the child’s MS., 
representing three pages (pp. 232-234) of the book (Mac- 
millan’s edition). 


When Baldur woke up his heart was heavy and he knew not 
whence nor why. It was so heavy that he could scarcely carry it. 
He said, ‘‘ Lie there and do not fall on any one but me.” Then he 
went to Frigga and fell down at her feet and sighed. The Frigga 
asked him what was the matter, and he said, ‘‘ I don’t know mother 
but I have a shadow in my heart.” ‘* Pull it out then,” said kind 
Frigg. ‘‘No” said Baldur “I fear if I do it will cover the hole earth.” 
‘* Let me feel it then said the kind voice of Frigg. Then she put her 
hand on her sons heard and as she did so her lips turned pale and her 
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brow grew dim and she said, ‘‘ The shadow is the shadow of death.” 
I will die bravely mother said Baldur. ‘‘ No you shall not die ” said 
Frigga, “‘ For I will not sleep tonight wntill every thing has sworn that 
it will not harm you. That night she cauld all the things that had 
power to slay. First she called all metals heavy Iron ore came 
lumbering up the hill. The Frigg held up her hand and said, ‘‘ Swear 
to me that you will not injure Baldur,” and they swore and went. 
Then she called all stones and they all swore and went. The she 
called all the trees, huge oaks came hurrying up the hill. Then she 
... ‘* Swear ” and they swore and went. Then she called all diseases, 
and they came blown thitherward by poisonous winds, on wings of 
pain and to the sound of moaning and Frigg said “‘ Swear ” and they 
said ‘‘ We swear.” Then she called all beasts and the swore and 
disappeared. Then she streched out her hand and said, ‘“‘ Now my 
son you cannot die. 





REVELATION AND RELATIVITY. 
HOW IT STRIKES A BISHOP. 


THe Ricut REVEREND ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, D.D. 


Mr Austin Hopkinson in the H1sBert JourNAL for October 
1922 comes forward as a gadfly of Bishops, and the following 
lines are by one whom he has badly stung The sting is not 
indeed a painful one, but it is very stimulating. And 
although I am now permanently laid on the shelf, and much 
as I should prefer to see the rejoinder of one of my brethren 
still on the active list, I should still more deeply regret a 
silence which might suggest that so important a challenge 
had been allowed to fall flat. Therefore, for lack of a better, 
I, greatly daring, put pen to paper in reply. 

If in what follows I presume to criticise certain points, I 
hope such criticism will fall into its proper proportion against 
the background of my cordial recognition of the writer’s 
religious earnestness, austere intellectual sincerity, and wide 
knowledge firmly grasped and vigorously stated. 

‘“‘The Bishops are to begin.’ I take up this challenge 
in no narrow official sense. Bishops are numerous nowadays, 
and Mr Hopkinson will not: expect that they shall be all 
profound theologians, much less that they should be all 
physicists, least of all that they should be all qualified to 
judge of the exact theological bearing of the results of 
physical research. It is, I take it, rather the theologians than 
the Bishops, as such, whom the physicists desire to draw out. 
The writer of these lines must, at the risk of disqualifica- 
tion for speaking at all, disclaim any familiarity with physics 
or with advanced mathematics. At the same time he knows 
enough at second hand to recognise in physics the regina 
scientiarum naturalium, and the intimate dependence of its 
bases upon mathematical foundations. Accordingly in an 
appropriately modest attitude I venture a step forward to 
meet the olive branch of the physicists. 
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What Mr Hopkinson offers us theologians is a new and 
fertile suggestion of inquiry, founded upon the recently 
ascertained limits of physics, and consequently of scientific 
knowledge generally. These limits are practically deter- 
mined by the application of the principle of relativity. We 
are asked to shake off the old idea that relativity is the dis- 
tinctive vice of purely speculative knowledge, which in fact 
cannot claim to be knowledge at all as compared with the 
absolute validity of science founded on observation and 
experiment with nature, or, again, with the rigorous deduc- 
tions of mathematics, drawn from its unquestionable axioms. 
Now, says the physicist, we have changed all that, there is 
relativity everywhere. The truths of science are not abso- 
lute, but merely approximate, and, moreover, they are 
estimated by a standard which varies with the individual 
mind. Man—the individual man—is, as Protagoras laid it 
down, the standard of all things, both of the being of the 
real and of the not being of the unreal. Yet science is 
science and knowledge is knowledge. At the very best 
they can reach relative truth only, and that subject to the 
possibility that the science of to-morrow may upset what 
seems like the corner-stone of the science of to-day. The 
validity of the body of scientific knowledge is provisional, 
not absolute. As the late Father Tyrrell put it: ‘‘ History is 
always wrong, science is always wrong.” Had he lived 
longer he might with equal semblance of truth have added, 
“Theology is always wrong.” That is to say, all three are 
right as far as they go—provisionally right; but, like Ajax, 
they must be prepared to find axioms subject to revision, 
dogmas stepping back to the rank of hypotheses, the friend 
of to-day the enemy of to-morrow, and the incredible of 
to-day coming in to-morrow to its own. 

I have heard with my own ears from the lips of the fore- 
most chemist of his day the assertion that chemistry is 
merely the opinion of this or that chemist. I do not, it is 
true, remember hearing anything of the kind from the lips 
of a theologian, but for myself I should regard relativity and 
development as the distinctive note in the presuppositions 
of modern theological as well as other sciences. Faith, Hope, 
and Love lie wholly or in part above the plane of relativity. 
But as we take in hand to construe their affirmations, to 
analyse and to explain, a measure of relativity comes in. 
There was a time when Faith, taught by Scripture, rigorously 
compelled its votaries to admit the fixity of the earth at the 
centre of the universe and the rotation of the sun. Now all 
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that is changed ; but not only does the sun disclaim the very 
idea of fixity, but, as Mr Hopkinson hints, a revised Ptolemaic 
system could be made to account for the phenomena as truly 
as does that of Galileo and Newton—the latter having merely 
the advantage of accounting for them in a much simpler 
and more useful way. We cannot say that either view is 
true and the other false, but we can and do provisionally 
call the simpler hypothesis the relativity truer of the two. 
Mahomet, we are told, went to the mountain. Certain 
enthusiasts claim the contrary, that the mountain went to 
Mahomet. They pour well-warranted contempt on the 
dogma of the fixity of the mountain, which, with the earth 
and the whole solar system, is rushing through space at 
breakneck speed. And they can present us with a system 
which, it is true in a very complicated fashion, brings the 
mountain to the prophet. But we rightly prefer the opposite 
theory and regard the statement that Mahomet went to the 
mountain as relatively true, and the assertion that the moun- 
tain went to Mahomet as (relatively of course) nonsense. 
Before going on to theological considerations, we must 
clear up an ambiguity by the reminder that the admission 
of the general relativity of knowledge does not carry with 
it the admission of the relativity of truth. Truth, if we 


can attain to it, or as it is seen by the Divine Mind, may be 
absolute and unconditioned. But our apprehension of it is 
necessarily subject to conditions. 


** Life like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity.” 


The objects of faith are to faith absolutely real, but the 
apprehension of that reality presupposes revelation and lies 
outside the limits of normal consciousness, especially when 
those limits are surveyed and drawn with the accuracy 
claimed for the physics of to-day. 

Here we come to the most difficult group of ideas involved 
in the present discussion, namely, the new door or doors 
leading from physics to theology. The theologians are to 
tell the physicists, “in what degree the recent work of 
the scientists can aid us to arrive at a clearer conception 
of divinity than was possible to our forebears.” This in- 
viting suggestion is worked out in several different ways, 
all involving the highest mathematics and mathematical 
physics. There is a new boundary line to be drawn between 
scientific and transcendental knowledge. The report of the 
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boundary commission has been drawn up by Einstein, and 
is now in the hands of the public, who (including the theo- 
logians) must make what they can of it. 

By considering a universe of one spatial dimension only, 
then one of two dimensions only, we are to infer that any 
such universe is intelligible only to a mind capable of appre- 
hending a second or a third spatial dimension. But if so, in 
order to understand space in three dimensions we are in- 
evitably driven to imagine an intelligence conversant with 
the fourth dimension, and so ad infinitum. If I rightly 
understand the argument here, we may, if we refuse to con- 
template such a series of spatial dimensions, be content to 
accept a universe of four dimensions, three of which are 
truly spatial, while the fourth is constituted by time. This 
seems reasonable enough, but I cannot feel convinced that 
time and space, the media by which we are conscious of 
succession and simultaneity, can properly both rank as 
spatial dimensions without introducing an element of con- 
fusion into our thought. Apart from this objection, there 
appears to be a fallacy in the step (page 58) by which the 
mind is led on to an infinite series of higher and higher orders 
of intelligence, ‘‘ of which each is God to the order immedi- 
ately below it.” To this infinite regress there seems an un- 
answerable objection. There is no space of four dimensions. 
By space we mean what extends horizontally, vertically, and 
transversely, and there is no other direction thinkable. 
From a given point of origin the whole spatial universe is 
measurable, subject of course to the movement of every 
part, which mathematics assume for the purpose in hand to 
be suspended. Mathematics can use the assumption of a 
fourth dimension as it uses other irrational forms, and can 
reach by their aid good mathematical results, but this does 
not prove the objective existence of space of four dimensions. 
Such an entity may have a subjective existence in the minds 
of mathematicians, or an existence both subjective and 
objective in the Divine Mind, but when we are speaking of 
real space—the relatively real space, which contains us and 
all created things—extending above and beneath, behind us 
and in front, to the right and to the left—we mean space of 
three dimensions—and if we try to imagine a fourth, our mind 
is ceasing to contemplate the space in which we live and move 
and have our being. Accordingly I welcome Mr Hopkin- 
son’s step from space to the Divine Intelligence which is 
above space, without feeling at all compelled to take a step 
from outside space to an infinite series of Gods, one over the 
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other. When the mind has reached God it finds Him One 
and self-sufficient. 

It will now be well to treat very briefly of Mr Hopkin- 
son’s way of escape from the relativity implicit in the idea 
of personality. Two persons measuring the universe each 
from his own point of origin and with his own co-ordinates, 
you and I, are measuring the one universe and bring out very 
similar results, but you are you, and I am I: you are not I, 
and your universe is accordingly not my universe. ‘* The 
idea of personality thus simply becomes that of the non- 
coincidence of two or more co-ordinate systems. If your 
observations of phenomena were identical with mine, our 
co-ordinate systems would coincide and we should no longer 
be separate personalities.” This I cannot possibly admit. 
Mr Hopkinson deprecates the charge of indulgence in meta- 
phor. But surely a brilliant and fertile metaphor is running 
away with him here. Personality has many sides and many 
functions apart from that of measuring the universe. So 
far as the latter purpose comes in, which may be allowed to 
be the case where science is concerned, the metaphor holds 
good. But granted that two persons attain to complete 
coincidence of their co-ordinate systems, does it follow that 
personality is thereby fused and extinguished? This line of 
argument certainly appears to lead, as the writer allows, 
straight to Nirvana, but does it not begin its course with a 
confusion of thought ? Two personalities are no more fused 
by identity of co-ordinates than two men’s pairs of eyes 
become one pair, if they happen to look through the same 
spectacles. I think it is not unfair to point out in reply, that 
while personality, whether human or even Divine, may have 
attributes and functions in common with the conceptions of 
analytical geometry, none of them, not even the Gaussian or 
any other co-ordinate system, is capable “ of filling our whole 
idea of personality,’ Divine or even human. 

In so difficult a matter I wish to understand the writer 
quite fairly so far as my capacity permits. The drift of his 
argument is not to “reduce God to an equation.” The 
matter does not end there. In closing the door of physics 
but for a narrow aperture, which gives us at least the 
‘shadow of a dream” of God, he not only claims to give 
us something more satisfying than what we derive from 
traditional anthropomorphism, but throws wide open to us 
the gateway of revelation. The results of science lie within 
the limits of normal consciousness, now defined more clearly 
than ever before. They prove to be extremely narrow, too 
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narrow for the true knowledge of God, too narrow even for 
a satisfying ethical code. For this need so vital to all 
religion we have to turn to revelation. The universe shrieks 
out against the creed of love and virtue and honesty. Evolu- 
tion has put a premium upon selfishness, violence, and cun- 
ning. The Christian code offers refuge in a standard of 
values set up by authority, and not to be challenged. 
Nothing in nature can be used to test such a standard. 
While the Christian religion holds it better to give than to 
receive, Nature clearly says it is better to receive than to 
give. Nature and revelation in fact apply to conduct two 
contrary standards of good. The merely biological standard 
on the one hand, and on the other the standard of worship 
of God in Spirit and in truth. In contrast with the worldly 
standard, the Christian code exacts from all who profess it 
the extreme degree of renunciation, both of ownership and 
of life itself. 

Now doubtless there is truth in this. The Christian 
warfare is not less exacting than that which has filled the 
resting-places of Flanders and Artois and all the world over 
with the mortal remains of those who were taken when we 
were left. We are not put on earth to make money or to 
prolony our days, but to follow Him who went about doing 
good. But in Mr Hopkinson’s final pages there is a note 
of exaggeration and paradox. Christians are not, and were 
not meant to be, fakirs or members of an ascetic community. 
The call to the supreme sacrifice does not actually come to 
the majority of Christians, though potentially it comes to all. 
And we have to beware lest, if it comes to us, we be found 
wanting. But the writer is not exaggerating when he 
demands that in counting the cost of being a Christian, the 
inquirer should demand a high degree of certainty that the 
moral demands of Christianity are really absolute, and that 
Christian hope will not be put to shame. This he justly 
claims; and he accepts—in two places of his essay explicitly 
accepts—the axiom that the Christian code was revealed by 
an intermediary of a nature in part human and in part 
Divine. “ This duality is essential” in any such inter- 
mediary. This leads straight to Chalcedon. 

The reformation in Christian thought which Mr Hopkin- 
son most insistently demands is the complete supersession 
of anthropomorphism. ‘‘ Anthropomorphism must go.” 
The writer, desiring to worship God in spirit and in truth, 
refuses to worship the graven image of a God made in the 
likeness of man. At the same time he sees that his urgent 
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demand for an intermediary revealer, both human and 
divine, is difficult to satisfy without some tendency to “ in- 
dulgence in anthropomorphic dogma.” He will be content 
if we all agree at the outset to “ begin to emancipate our 
minds by stages from the obsession of the graven image ” 
aforesaid. This seems an obvious task for theology to take 
in hand, but like many other obvious tasks it has delicate 
and complicated matters to deal with. The whole history 
of Christian thought may be viewed as the history of such 
stages. From the crude apprehension of God cherished by 
Egyptian monks down to the essay of Aubrey Moore in Lua 
Mundi, the best thought of the Church has been at work 
clearing its idea of God from the dross of anthropomorphism. 
The stages in the process have no doubt been slow. Mr 
Hopkinson might say “absurdly slow.” But rudely to 
gather up the anthropomorphic tares from the field of Chris- 
tian thought and life would make havoc of much that 
faith and love rightly prize as the golden grain by which 
the spirit of man lives and grows. The essence of religion 
postulates something more than an adjustment of co-ordi- 
nates, and a fusion of all personalities in the one absolute 
mind. In shunning anthropomorphism we shall not go to 
Nirvana. The last and highest word of religion is that ‘‘ God 
is Love,” and that there is true kinship between Divine Love 
and our response to it, however weak and ineffective that 
response may be. We do not worship a God made in the 
image of man, but we hold fast the conviction that man was 
created by God in God’s image and likeness. Doubtless 
that image and likeness has been dimmed and spoiled, not 
only by sin but also by error, and God has been invested with 
attributes borrowed by man from the analogy of human 
nature not at its best. For example, the Divine sovereignty 
has been consciously or unconsciously apprehended in terms 
of earthly monarchy, and the graven image has been carved 
to the likeness of human caprice. Divine Grace has been 
made to wear the appearance merely of Divine power, in its 
exercise subversive of the goodness of God, but the remedy 
lies, not in questioning the Divine Sovereignty but in cleans- 
ing our idea of it and so exalting it higher and higher. 

It may be that Mr Hopkinson would demand further 
concessions involving the jettison of what he would regard 
as arid and worn-out dogma and controversy. But to 
wander off into so wide a field would be beyond the scope of 
this article. Suffice it to say that some degree of sympa- 
thetic discrimination is required before we can mark off all 
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ecclesiastical observances as so much magic, or relegate the 
discussion of Miracle entirely to the battle-ground of frogs 
and mice. 

Apart from all this we once again welcome the interven- 
tion of physics to check the self-confidence of science. It is 
more than half a century since Clerk Maxwell, prince of 
physicists, invested the atom, then the final conception of 
chemistry, with all the characteristics of a ‘“‘ manufactured 
article.” Science was shocked, but physics went on un- 
abashed, and a few years later on addressed to the geologists, 
whose drafts on the bank of time were running into billions 
of years, their memorable summons to hurry up. And then 
came the turn of the atom. Chemical physics have broken 
up the irreducible ultimum of chemistry, and science is now 
penetrating behind the atom among the enormous potencies 
of the infinitely little. All along the wisest theological 
thought has welcomed each successive intervention of physics 
with sympathetic reserve, as innocent of authoritative 
assumptions as the physicists have been innocent of theo- 
logical parti pris. 

Accordingly we accept provisionally the disclaimer on 
the part of the physicists of knowledge of reality in the 
material universe, but not without an inward hope, even if 
against hope, that reality may be less remote from our 
grasp than we are allowed to affirm. 

And last of all, what of the invitation to rush the door- 
way open for us by the breakdown of reality in physics, and 
to take possession of the spacious ground left for us to enter 
and to occupy ? We will do our best to claim our heritage, 
only we cannot undertake to keep within the terms of co- 
ordinate systems, and the transitions of one such system 
into another. As an analogy the appeal is both ingenious 
and probably fruitful, but it does not exhaust the possi- 
bilities of the open door. In his praise of charity, Paul of 
Tarsus is dealing with things not to be sufficiently stated in 
terms of mathematics. The values of Christian thought 
and experience are qualitative, not quantitative only. 
Heart answers to heart, and the first step to the knowledge 
of God is not so much coincidence of personality as the 
warmth of Love Divine which kindles in man the love of 
his brethren. 

ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


OxFoRD. 





THE CONTRIBUTION OF BAPTISTS 
TO THE INTERPRETATION OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Rev. E. Y. MULLINS, D.D., LL.D., 


President Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., and 
President Southern Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 


Baptists have received much attention in recent press 
reports. A British non-Baptist writer, sojourning in New 
York, devoted a very interesting article to them a few months 
ago. Many other articles have appeared about Baptists. 
Two things may be said by way of explanation : their recent 
growth and the political prominence of individual Baptists. 
The President of the United States, Warren G. Harding, 
Secretary of State C. E. Hughes, and the Secretary of 
Labour, James J. Davis, are all Baptists. The outstanding 
political leader of his times, and until recently Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, David Lloyd George, is a Baptist. 

Baptists have had phenomenal growth. They are now 
the leading evangelical denomination in the United States, 
numbering more than seven millions, with several times as 
many more adherents. Their growth in Canada and parts 
of continental Europe and the British Isles is another 
noteworthy fact. 

In some respects Baptists have been greatly misunder- 
stood. Some have regarded them as ritualists, putting the 
chief emphasis on ceremonies, baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper. Others have thought of them as literalists, insist- 
ing chiefly upon a few proof texts to establish their views 
as to the ordinances and Church polity. Still others have 
regarded them as a narrow sect without the spirit of co- 
operation with Christians of other names. 

The truth is that Baptists are anything but ritualists. 
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They attach no saving powers to ceremonies, desiring only 
to keep them properly related to a spiritual Christianity. 
So also they seek to justify their polity by means of the 
relation it sustains to the universal elements of Christianity. 
Moreover, they have repeatedly and formally proclaimed 
their desire to co-operate for common ends with Christians 
of other names, and are doing so in many ways. 

In stating the Baptist conception of Christianity it will 
be necessary to indicate the contrast with other views. It 
will be understood that this is simply in order to secure 
clearness. Baptists believe that their interpretation of the 
New Testament conserves the universal and spiritual mean- 
ing of the Gospel of Christ in an exceptional degree. The 
wealth of meaning in that interpretation is seen in the variety 
in their own thinking as to their distinctive formative 
principle. The following have been suggested and may be 
named here : the doctrine of ‘‘ a free Church in a free State ”’ ; 
soul freedom, individualism, justification by faith, obedience 
to the revealed will of Christ; believers’ baptism; the 
authority of the Scriptures; the Lordship of Christ; _re- 
generation as a condition of Church membership ; the priest- 
hood of all believers; democracy in the Church. These 
principles are in harmony with each other. They are dis- 
tinctive Baptist principles in the sense that each of them is 
logically implicated in all the others. Some are held by 
others along with Baptists. Some are peculiar to Baptists. 
All are vital and universal in significance. 

Considered historically, the distinctive Baptist principle 
may be defined as follows: The competency of the soul of 
man in religion. This does not ignore his bondage to sin, 
or the need of divine grace. It simply affirms man’s capacity 
to deal directly with God. From the mental, moral, 
emotional, and volitional standpoints he has native endow- 
ments qualifying him to hear God’s voice and respond to it. 
Within this broad principle, all the items in the list mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph find standing room. It is indeed 
an expanded expression of the ideal of individualism and 
soul freedom. The baptism of believers only recognises 
the rights of personality, particularly the rights of initiative 
and self-determination in religion. Justification by faith 
springs from it because the exercise of personal faith is one 
aspect of the soul’s competency at the very centre of the 
spiritual life. The authority of the Scriptures and the Lord- 
ship of Christ are involved in the principle, because they 
are not imposed from without, but arise from the exercise 
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of the spiritual judgment of the individual. Regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit in response to personal faith endows the 
individual with the capacity and the right to interpret the 
Scriptures for himself. His renewed nature qualifies him 
for membership in a spiritual church and creates the ability 
to exercise the spiritual franchise in a self-governing body. 
Thus arises democracy in Church polity and the rejection of 
all human authorities of whatsoever kind in religion. Since 
all believers deal directly with God, all are priests. And 
since the members of each local group, or church, are capable 
of “‘ carrying on ”’ in spiritual affairs, the State, as such, has 
no function in relation to the Church save to abstain from 
interference with its activities. 

The competency of the soul in religion, as the distinguish- 
ing historical mark of the Baptists, may be illustrated by 
pointing out its relations to Roman Catholicism and the 
general movement of Protestantism. The Roman system, 
as Baptists see it, is built upon the incompetency of the soul 
in religion. There is not space to give all the details. But 
in the teaching as to sacraments, priesthood, and ecclesias- 
tical authority the destiny of the individual is committed 
to other human beings, and not to the direct operation of 
God’s grace in the soul. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
(not to dwell upon the other sacraments), as consecrated and 
administered by the hands of a priestly class, convey divine 
grace. Thus communion with Christ is taken out of the 
realm of spirit and into the realm of matter. The material 
elements in the sacraments necessary to the spiritual life 
are held as a monopoly by a human priesthood. Moreover, 
the sacrament of orders limits Christ’s ministry to an ecclesi- 
astical chain of administrators. This amounts to a decree 
of condemnation of all outside the chain, and asserts that 
the alleged direct call to the ministry from Christ himself is 
a delusion. 

So also in the Roman Catholic system no individual 
interprets Scripture in opposition to the authoritative creeds. 
No group of communicants dares set up its own credal state- 
ments in contravention of established standards. The final 
authority, in all matters where the Roman head of the 
Church sees fit to speak in his capacity as spiritual ruler, 
must be obeyed implicitly by the members of the Catholic 
Church. In a word, the incompetency of the soul to deal 
directly with God is the formative principle in the Roman 
Catholic system, as Baptists see it. Thus the Baptist 
principle of the competency of the soul in religion is the 
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direct antithesis of the Catholic principle at every point 
involving ministry, sacraments, and Church. 

Of course, Baptists recognise the agreements and spiritual 
affinities which bind them to the great Protestant movement. 
The central truths for which Luther stood, such as justifica- 
tion by faith, the authority of the Scriptures, the direct action 
of the Holy Spirit in regeneration, and other related truths, 
Baptists hold in common with all Protestants. But Baptists 
have held and continue to believe that Protestantism gener- 
ally did not carry out consistently the inner logic of the 
movement. Elements were retained from Roman Catholi- 
cism, or added from other sources, which neutralise in con- 
siderable measure the normal operation of the essential 
Protestant principles. The result has been a dualistic type 
of Christianity with elements of inner disharmony in a 
greater or less degree. 

Protestantism has not always carried out the principle of 
the competency of the soul in religion. As illustrations of 
what is meant, the following are in point: the union of 
Church and State, centralised ecclesiastical systems, the 
sacramental conception of the ordinances, and the practice 
of infant baptism. In the view of Baptists each of these is 
in principle out of harmony with essential Protestantism 
and the spiritual religion of the New Testament. I have no 
thought of arguing these points at length. A word as to 
each will suffice for the present purpose. Taking them in 
reverse order, infant baptism, as Baptists view it, can 
scarcely be harmonised with justification by faith. The 
latter means personal and not proxy faith. So also where the 
ordinances are regarded as sacraments communicating life 
and grace, as Baptists see it, there is a departure from New 
Testament simplicity according to which ordinances are 
symbols rather than sacraments. They mirror truth which 
is edifying to the spiritually discerning, but they have no 
other value. In like manner centralised Church governments 
seem to Baptists to transfer, without warrant, spiritual 
privileges and responsibility from the regenerate, and there- 
fore spiritually competent, church membership to an indi- 
vidual or limited group. So also any union of Church and 
State is wholly inconsistent with the spiritual nature of 
Christianity and the direct relation of the soul to God. 

In each of the above instances both the material and the 
formal principles of the Protestant Reformation are violated. 
The dualism involved is seen in the effort to combine the 
principle of personal with that of proxy faith; the symbolic 
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with the sacramental conception of the ordinances; the 
principle of autonomy with that of authority in Church polity ; 
and the ideal of the Church as a spiritual organism with that 
of the Church as a civic institution. Baptists hold that the 
Protestant principle of justification by faith carries at its 
heart a vital and spiritual ideal of religion which is inconsistent 
with all these alien elements. They conceive their mission 
to be in part at least, to carry through consistently the 
original Protestant principles, and in so doing to reproduce 
the spiritual faith of the New Testament. 

The reader will easily recognise that behind the principle 
of the competency of the soul in religion is the conception of 
personality as the supreme earthly value, and the free and 
voluntary action of persons as the supreme human right and 
privilege in religion. The principle of competency is con- 
firmed by the New Testament, but it also appeals powerfully 
to the Christian consciousness, especially when unfolded in 
its full meaning. 

The vision of truth as Baptists see it, has to do with 
ultimate realities. Their appeal is to the spiritual intuitions 
of men. The structural ideas of their message are, as they 
regard them, the principia, or first truths .of Christianity. 
As springing from the soul’s competency in religion, they 
partake of the nature of axioms, to which the universal 
spiritual consciousness responds. These axiomatic first 
principles may be stated as follows: First, the holy and loving 
God has a right to be sovereign. This is the theological axiom, 
and recognises God’s authority as fundamental. Second, 
all souls are equally entitled to direct access to God. This is the 
religious axiom, and defines the inalienable right of all human 
beings. It forbids all kinds of authoritative human media- 
tors between men and God. Third, all believers are entitled 
to equal privileges in the Church. This is the ecclesiastical 
axiom. It recognises that spiritual character is the prime 
prerequisite to spiritual judgment. It also implies that 
the spiritually illumined bear corresponding responsibilities 
which cannot be delegated to others. The principle ex- 
presses itself as democracy in Church polity. The polity of 
the Christian Church, as Baptists think about it, is not based 
merely on a proof text here and there in the New Testament. 
It is rather the necessary outward expression of what is 
inward and universal in the Christian religion. Fourth, to be 
responsible the soul must be free. This is the moral axiom, 
and prohibits every form of proxy religious action. Baptists 
believe it is according to Scripture to permit the child to 
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grow to moral self-consciousness under wise Christian nurture, 
and then to choose for itself and obey for itself in all outward 
religious acts. The privilege and joy of obedience in baptism 
are among the inalienable spiritual rights, as Baptists view 
the matter. Their insistence, therefore, upon believers’ 
baptism is a corollary of their recognition of the moral axiom, 
and an essential in the religion of the New Testament. 
Fifth, the obligation to love your neighbour as yourself. This 
is the social axiom, and it bears at its heart the potency of 
all social progress. Sixth, a free Church in a free State. 
This is the religio-civic axiom, and expresses what Baptists 
regard as fundamental to a complete and adequate 
realisation of the meaning of the Church as well as the 
State. 

It remains to point out some applications of the above 
principles. The first will be to Christianity as organised. 
The ecclesiastical unit of the Kingdom of God on earth is 
the local church. It becomes a church by the spiritual 
affinities of its members. Their common life in Christ 
unites them. The principle of their coherence is voluntary. 
Common motives and ends inspire their activity. No one of 
these units has any authority over another. When they 
organise into larger groups covering larger areas, as district 
associations, conventions, or unions, the voluntary principle 
controls. These larger bodies have only advisory and never 
legislative powers. Of course, any particular group, such as 
a board of trustees, or a convention, has responsibility and 
authority within the limits of its own activities. But it has 
no power of excommunication over local churches. By the 
principle of self-determination, it can withdraw fellowship. 
But this has no effect upon the legal status or standing of a 
church, because the status and relations of churches to each 
other are never legal but only voluntary. 

The voluntary principle safeguards the denomination as a 
whole against many divisive issues, as, for example, heresy 
trials. No general Baptist body has any jurisdiction in such 
cases. The local church handles them, and thus localises 
the trouble. The same principle applies to creeds and con- 
fessions of faith. No such thing as an authoritative creed 
was ever promulgated by any group of Baptists. Sometimes 
churches or associations frame confessions or articles of 
faith. But they are credita only and never credenda. They 
have no binding authority whatever. Yet Baptists enjoy a 
remarkable unity. The voluntary principle is elastic, and 
permits them to think and discuss together when differences 
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arise. The New Testament is the norm and standard of 
faith and practice. 

The voluntary principle applies to the ordinances of the 
Church. Immersion is practised because it was the New 
Testament mode of baptism, and because its form is sym- 
bolically necessary to express the full meaning of the act. 
It conveys no grace or saving power, but is a voluntary act 
of obedience to Christ. It is administered to believers only, 
because it is otherwise devoid of meaning. The Lord’s 
Supper likewise is a symbol The believing participant 
profits by it through discernment of truth. 

Believers’ baptism sheds light upon the spiritual view of 
religion held by Baptists. The subject of baptism applies 
for the ordinance as a result of a spiritual transaction. He 
has repented and believed for himself. His baptism pro- 
claims and symbolises this fact, and proclaims his new 
relation to Christ as Lord and Saviour. His renewed nature 
gives him affinity for the spiritual group known as the 
Church, of which he becomes a member. The common ex- 
perience and direct relation to Christ give him a status of 
equality with the other members. The passion for righteous- 
ness created in him by the new birth inspires him for the 
task of achieving a new character. His gratitude for the 
redeeming grace of God in Christ makes him a missionary in 
aim and purpose to the ends of the earth. The new love 
and fellowship for the brethren, begotten in him, impels him 
to repress private and merely individual opinions, when 
necessary, in order to co-operate successfully for social and 
missionary ends. The Kingdom of God, in which God’s will 
is perfectly carried out in all human relations, becomes his 
inspiring vision. It thus appears that the initial spiritual 
experience which preceded baptism becomes the creative 
force for the whole Christian movement. “As ye have 
therefore received Christ Jesus the Lord, walk in him” 
(Col. ii. 6). 

The bearing of the voluntary principle on Christian 
union is obvious. Baptists have no graded series of courts 
or ecclesiastical officials. Hence there is no voice and no 
authority which can commit them as a body to programmes of 
union. Christian unity, as they see it, arises from and can 
never go beyond the limits of the voluntary principle. It 
becomes a fact by the operation of an inner spiritual law, 
and is not.made to order. It is born, not manufactured. 
The principle of Christian unity and co-operation has many 
phases and degrees. But these are all found within the 
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limits of the voluntary principle, and are kept within the 
circle of loyalty to the will of Christ as revealed in the New 
Testament. Baptists have no machinery of any kind for 
enforcing union. 

The above suggests a vital aspect of the question of 
Christian union for Baptists. They claim spiritual fellow- 
ship with all believers in Christ, whether Protestant, Greek, 
or Roman Catholic, Armenian or of other names. So also 
they have a passion for the liberties of others as well as their 
own. To them any form of coercion to secure Christian 
union is most obnoxious. Even majorities cannot establish 
it where the necessary conditions do not exist. ‘Two Presby- 
terian bodies were merged in America by vote of their general 
organisations. This was followed by much bitterness, great 
legal contests in the civil courts, and a perpetuation of both 
the old bodies, one of which secured much property from 
the other. The latter, in its turn, carries a heavy grievance 
against its brethren of the other side. This sort of thing 
explains in part why Baptists insist that Christian union is 
necessarily the result of the operation of the voluntary 
principle. From their point of view, the use of any organisa- 
tion or form of authority to enforce union is an invasion of 
conscience and a denial of the fundamental religious rights 
of men. Baptists believe most heartily in the seventeenth 
chapter of John. They pray for Christian unity. They 
labour for it. But along with it they place Christian liberty. 
Both are spiritual principles of the highest value. Liberty 
is possible without formal unity. But unity without liberty 
is a contradiction in terms. 

The application of the Baptist principle as a formative 
influence in human government implies democracy. Self- 
determination in government is the natural outcome of self- 
determination in religion. I might add an axiom to those 
already named, and call it the political or civic axiom: the 
sovereignty of the State resides in the citizen. In Great Britain 
and the United States we are familiar with the principle of 
self-determination. In Great Britain the relation between 
the voters and the legislative power is closer even than in the 
United States. 

Democracy in its last analysis rests on spiritual founda- 
tions. It is easy to perceive the close relation between the 
axioms outlined above and fundamental democratic ideals 
in America. They are the spiritual analogues of the demo- 
cratic system of government. The “ equal right of all men 
to direct access to God ”’ finds its counterpart in the American 
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axiom, ‘* All men are created free and equal.” To the asser- 
tion that “all believers are entitled to equal privileges in 
the Church” corresponds the political truth of democracy 
that government is “‘ of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” The moral axiom that “to be responsible 
man must be free’’ corresponds to the democratic funda- 
mental assumption of freedom in the exercise of the fran- 
chise. The religio-civic axiom, “‘ A free Church in a free 
State,” is the recognition of the distinct functions of the 
two bodies, defines their mutual relations, and supplies a 
common spiritual foundation in freedom. The social axiom, 
“Love your neighbour as yourself,” answers to the political 
ideal of ‘* equal rights to all and special privileges to none.” 

The principle of the competency of the soul in religion 
under God, along with the axiomatic spiritual principles 
rooted in it, can show a vital connection with all the great 
lines of human progress. Intellectual liberty, or the right 
to think; esthetic liberty, or the right to self-expression in 
the realm of art; economic liberty, or the right to work and 
a fair wage; political liberty, or the right to vote; religious 
liberty, or the right to worship—all these are the fruit of the 
direct relation of men to God. Personality stands as the 
central value on the human side, and is the only key to the 
interpretation of the conception of God. The direct rela- 
tions between God and man are the basis of all these rights 
of man. 

Baptists have been prime movers in the establishment of 
religious liberty in the United States. A Baptist, Roger 
Williams, was the founder of Rhode Island, in whose organic 
law was incorporated the novel and (to many) dangerous 
principle of a free Church in a free State. Government had 
no function in relation to the Church, and the Church no 
function in relation to the State. Virginia Baptists, by 
numerous appeals and petitions to the first President of the 
United States, George Washington, secured the enactment 
of the first amendment to the American Constitution, which 
for ever safeguards the rights of all its citizens in matters of 
religious belief. Baptists have never persecuted others 
because of their belief in the rights of the individual; but 
they have often been persecuted for their religious beliefs. 
These persecutions have made their devotion to religious 
liberty not only a conviction and a right, but also a passion, 
which enlists them for others as well as for themselves. 

1 The Baptist Church polity, as democratic and free, is 
remarkably adapted to all forms of government. Their 
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ideal of ‘‘ a free Church in a free State ”’ is a spiritual principle. 
They employ only spiritual methods to secure its adoption. 
They are loyal citizens of the State, because they recognise 
the State as a divinely ordained institution. The Baptist 
churches, as spiritual, democratic, and free, cannot organise 
for political ends. Nor can they be used by designing 
politicians. Each church acts for itself. There is no ecclesi- 
astical authority among them of any kind to commit them 
as a body to any political movement. And yet for their own 
moral and spiritual ends Baptist churches may become very 
compact and efficient bodies of people. They are demon- 
strating this in many ways at the present moment. Their 
compactness and efficiency, however, are always achieved 
on the voluntary principle, and never by ecclesiastical 
authority. Thus they may act as a spiritual leaven upon 
civilisation, and influence it even more profoundly than by 
outward and organic union with governments. 

Baptists realise and confess that they have not always 
been worthy of their great principles. They have the most 
sincere regard and fellowship for all believers in Christ of 
every name. But they are becoming increasingly conscious 
of a duty and a mission to make known to the world the 
great formative principles and basic ideals which they con- 
ceive to be necessary to the perpetuation of the full-orbed 
faith of the New Testament. If, as the profounder thinkers 
hold, religion determines civilisation; if civilisation turns 
upon religion as the rim of a wheel turns upon its centre—is it 
not the duty of all men who bear any treasure of religious 
truth to make it known to our troubled world? It seems 
to the writer that there can be but one answer to the question. 


EK. Y. MULLINS. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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ENEMIES OF LIBERTY. 
E. S. P. HAYNES, M.A. Oxon. 


Ir is at times rather difficult to distinguish the Collectivist 
from the Communist; but, generally speaking, the Col- 
lectivist seems more inclined to work on Fabian lines and 
less inclined to explode society at short notice. So far as 
I know, there are comparatively few Communists in England ; 
but there have been plenty of Collectivists since 1880. 
Communism is as old as the world; but the peculiar quality 
of Collectivism is that it was made in Germany and became 
the religion of the State. Germany is a country which seems 
destined to be ruled in peace by Collectivists and in war by 
war-lords; but there is not much practical difference 
between the two systems so far as the details of individual 
life are concerned. Socialism, as portrayed by its exponents, 
closely resembles life in barracks. 

The Socialist has always in the first place attacked the 
institution of private property and the acquisition of wealth, 
for he maintains that all property and all wealth are based 
on the exploitation of others. In an imperfect world it 
cannot be denied that it is impossible to acquire certain 
kinds of wealth without exploiting a certain number of 
individuals ; but one may perhaps prefer a system under 
which the exploitation is 25 per cent. and not 95 per cent. 
In any case this doctrine appealed to the prosperous bene- 
volence of those who were fortunate enough to live during 
the thirty years which preceded the Great War; for the 
teeming prosperity of that era allowed a considerable number 
of men and women to indulge in Utopian visions. These 
men and women also enjoyed seeing municipal life humanised 
by bands in the park and other municipal amenities. They 
did not understand, however, the extent to which municipal 
faddists were either consciously or unconsciously creating 
monopolies for their friends as, for example, tram con- 
Vor. XXI.—No. 3. 545 19 
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tractors, or generally exploiting public resources. It would 
in fact have been difficult for anyone to detect all this without 
devoting a considerable amount of time and labour to 
elaborate research on the subject, and this is almost im- 
possible for a private citizen who has to earn his living. 
Mr Herbert Spencer did his best but was only condemned as 
a faddist by the men who were busily constructing a system 
of despotic extortion at the expense of their more industrious 
fellow-creatures. 

The Collectivist was at first wise enough to restrain his 
contempt for liberty. If he attacked liberty at all it was 
usually in the case of small shopkeepers and other persons 
who were supposed not to matter because they were grit in 
the wheels of big business; but in fact he did object to 
anything which interfered with what I have called compulsory 
social welfare: for compulsory social welfare was essential 
to the Collectivist gratifying his own lust for power. Perhaps 
I may here remark that the lust for power in the sense of 
tyranny over masses of individuals has been much neglected 
as a human motive by historians and particularly by econo- 
mists. In our own time we can see many persons, such as 
Russian Jews, decayed county magnates, inefficient artisans, 
and many other persons, who have failed in ordinary life, 
obsessed with the idea of ruling society by controlling 
certain essential levers in the social machinery. Yet it 
is not difficult to see that even if the plutocrat, unaided 
by the Collectivist as he is now, were as free to exploit 
society as the Collectivist asserts, his exploitation would 
be a much lesser evil than the wholesale exploitation of 
society by the quasi-military or industrial form of con- 
scription that the Collectivist advocates. For the plutocrat 
can, at least, be partially controlled by taxation and other 
measures of State. 

It must not be forgotten that compulsory social welfare 
is tyrannical and capricious exactly in so far as it exceeds 
the limits of obvious necessity. Vaccination and public 
education are examples of beneficent State interference ; 
but I have no doubt that if once compulsory social welfare 
had become firmly established in this country the textile 
industries would get a hearing from the Government and we 
should all be compelled to wear digitated socks or stockings 
on pain of a heavy fine. 

It is not too much to say that no Collectivist Government 
would express any general will except the general will to 
inertia. This would merely result in a four-hours working 
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day, on which no country can possibly exist unless or until 
Collectivism becomes international and universal and a 
strict system of birth-control is universally enforced. Even 
then it is doubtful if production would be sufficient; but 
supposing it were, I do not believe that 90 per cent. of the 
population would ever do any public work in the leisure 
which they had acquired. Authors like Mr William Morris 
and Mr H. G. Wells seem to imagine that this leisure would 
be spent at the National Gallery or at the British Museum 
or in the enjoyment of fine scenery and good music. I find 
this difficult to believe; but perhaps the development 
of better communications with the Soviet Government in 
Russia will prove that I am mistaken. In any case I find it 
difficult to believe that the great mass of the population will 
be at all interested in such questions as the compulsory 
wearing of the digitated sock, which I take as a typical 
example of compulsory social welfare. 

The attack on liberty appears in almost every item 
of the existing Collectivist programme. They are not honest 
enough to propose the nationalisation of land by purchase ; 
they only desire to make the ownership of land intolerable 
by fantastic proposals. If a landowner, big or small, is 
unable or unwilling to build a house on his land which no 
one in his senses is likely to buy, he is to be taxed to such 
an extent that he will be only too ready to make over the 
land to the State or to any squatter who may be encouraged 
by the State to complete this process of confiscation. End- 
less ministries will be created, as they were in Mr Lloyd 
George’s palmy days, and the private citizen will be 
dragooned in the same proportion as he is robbed by those 
whom he is foolish enough to entrust with public authority. 

When once all these gentry are firmly in the saddle 
we should by now know what to expect. During the war 
a number of bureaucrats were let loose and did exactly as 
they liked at the expense of the public. They were only 
brought to book, in the years that immediately followed the 
Armistice, by the Judges, who suddenly woke up to the fact 
that the law of this country provided for the control of 
officials and had to be duly administered. Nevertheless, 
we have in our midst frequent examples of how power is 
abused where the victim is supposed to be incapable of 
resistance. The first example I shall take is that of lunacy 
administration. 

Theoretically, the Lunacy Act, 1890, provides quite 
adequate safeguards, on paper, against the ordinary citizen 
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being wrongly certified as a lunatic ; but in practice there is 
not much real security either for rich or poor. The rich 
man or woman is fairly safe in the case of a happy marriage ; 
but where there is an unhappy marriage a husband or wife 
who wishes to get the other spouse certified, need not have 
much difficulty in certain circumstances. 

Even where a person has obviously been the victim of 
disgraceful trickery, and where the doctor who keeps the 
asylum is anxious to put matters right, the scandal is pretty 
sure not to be exposed. It is not unknown for a victim in 
such a case to be requested to make his or her escape for 
fourteen days, so as to save the face of the doctors who 
either foolishly or wickedly lent themselves to the nefarious 
intentions of the petitioner. 

A poor citizen is to-day about as safe from certification 
as a savage in certain tribes is safe from being denounced 
for black magic. Any policeman can take a poor person to a 
workhouse and there have him or her put in the infirmary 
for observation. After the process which is called observa- 
tion and a certificate by a doctor, a Chairman of Guardians 
can make a reception order. 

The monstrous abuses of this system were well exposed in 
the case of Everett v. Griffiths and Another. When Lord 
Reading sat on the case as Lord Chief Justice, he said that 
plaintiff had no remedy against the officer who made the 
reception order because making the order was a judicial act, 
and therefore conferred on him judicial immunity. This 
doctrine in the end prevailed against the plaintiff, who 
obtained no redress, though he carried the case up to the 
House of Lords. 

Lord Justice Atkin delivered a dissenting judgment in 
the Court of Appeal, in which he maintained that the recep- 
tion order was an administrative and not a judicial act, in 
consequence of which the officer could be impeached in respect 
of the order. He also maintained that even though a poor 
person was only what the law calls a volunteer and had not 
the same rights against the doctor as if he were a patient, 
yet the doctor had to exercise what is known as good faith 
and reasonable care in making any report which justified a 
reception order. The learned judge maintained that neither 
the officer nor the doctor in this particular case took sufficient 
pains to justify them in condemning the plaintiff to incarcera- 
tion in a lunatic asylum, and I should have thought that 
anyone who read the law reports would agree with this 
opinion. 
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I am not here concerned with the grievances of Mr 
Everett, and I may here mention that I have no particular 
reason to vindicate his sanity, for, in a recent pamphlet on 
the subject, he denounces Lord Haldane as supporting a bill 
which I drafted as “a bill to legalise vice.” I mention his 
case simply because it seems to me a capital instance of the 
danger to which the liberty of any individual citizen is ex- 
posed when once the safety of the official is regarded as 
paramount to the rights of the individual citizen. In the 
light of the facts which are at last being made public in 
regard to certification and in regard to the neglect of any 
system of classification in many lunatic asylums, I think it 
not unfair to assert that under any Collectivist State the 
ordinary citizen would find himself as much at the mercy of 
the ordinary State official as a man suffering from mild 
nervous disease is to-day at the mercy of the magistrate and 
the doctors. The whole problem is now complicated by the 
machinery which has been invented for the detention of 
persons who are known as mental defectives. Gross abuses 
are likely to occur, and there have been most unpleasant 
rumours of young persons taken away from their parents, 
and released from institutions for purposes of domestic 
service at a sweated wage. Possible sterilisation by a State 
doctor is less inhuman than what is going on now; but 
probably there are even to-day some Individualists left who 
dislike a State doctor being entrusted with any final decision 
in a matter which so vitally affects the individual citizen, 
and which is quite incongruous with any political theory 
except the theory of the servile State. 

Recent events are not reassuring in regard to the police. 
It may be merely a coincidence, but it is remarkable how 
common the abuse of police power became during the 
closing years of the war. The police seem too frequently 
to forget that their duty is to preserve public order and not 
merely to pile up a list of convictions. Yet it has been 
publicly admitted that policemen obtain promotion by 
securing convictions, and it cannot be denied that in recent 
years the police have levied a systematic blackmail on 
prostitutes and other persons who are not in a position to 
complain. Most of these abuses were exposed after the 
arrest of Sir Almeric Fitzroy and his successful appeal from 
the sentence of a magistrate who had long been conspicuous 
for the credulity which he displayed in regard to uncorrobo- 
rated police evidence. Sir Almeric’s conviction occurred in 
the autumn of 1922; but even in the early part of that year 
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there had been frequent examples of appeals from magis- 
trates being successful. In February 1922 several successful 
appeals were made to the London Sessions, and even the 
magistrate who sentenced Sir Almeric had, in February, 
refused to convict a man who was accused by two constables 
whose evidence was inconsistent. 

I should not like to suggest that the British policeman 
has been more demoralised than other State officials either 
in this country or elsewhere. Much, for instance, might be 
said about the activities of the King’s Proctor and his 
myrmidons in matters of divorce, but much more about the 
gross tyranny of American officials in regard to Immigration 
and Prohibition. There is, however, no advantage to be gained 
by labouring an obvious point. I have chosen the above- 
mentioned examples merely to emphasise the danger of 
Collectivist doctrines to liberty. Even if the aristocrat or 
plutocrat tyrannised over the community as much as the 
Collectivist asserts, the poor citizen has at least some right 
of appeal to the State, however imperfect it may be; while 
on the other hand, it is fairly clear that in the Collectivist 
State the official will be a law unto himself or herself. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for concluding this paper 
with a few words from Mr G. K. Chesterton in regard to 
Prussianism. It may be said that there were a few sporadic 
thinkers like Robert Owen who existed long before the growth 
of modern Germany; but it cannot be contested that the 
whole inspiration of the modern Socialist in this and other 
countries has come from Germany, and that most of our 
recent social legislation has been borrowed from Berlin. 
I hope at any rate that any supporter of Collectivism will 
at least consider Mr Chesterton’s warning before finally 
making up his mind on the subject. The passage to which 
I refer runs as follows } :— 


‘* There was a province of Europe which had carried 
nearer to perfection than any other the type of order and 
foresight that are the subject of this book. It had long 
been the model State of all those more rational moralists 
who saw in science the ordered salvation of society. It 
was admittedly ahead of all other States in‘social reform. 
All the systematic social reforms were professedly 
and proudly borrowed from it. Therefore, when this 
province of Prussia found it convenient to extend its 
imperial system to the neighbouring and neutral State 


1 The last pages of Eugenics and other Evils. 
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of Belgium, all these scientific enthusiasts had a privilege 
not always granted to mere theorists. They had the 
gratification of seeing their great Utopia at work on a 
grand scale and very close at hand. They had not to 
wait, like other evolutionary idealists, for the slow 
approach of something nearer to their dreams; or to 
leave it merely as a promise to posterity. They had 
not to wait for it as for a distant thing like the vision of 
a future state; but in the flesh they had seen their 
Paradise. And they were very silent for five years. 
“The thing died at last, and the stench of it stank 
to the sky. It might be thought that so terrible a 
savour would never altogether leave the memories of 
men ;_ but men’s memories are unstable things. It may 
be that gradually these dazed dupes will gather again 
together, and attempt again to believe their dreams and 
disbelieve their eyes. There may be some whose love 
of slavery is so ideal and disinterested that they are loyal 
to it even in its defeat. Wherever a fragment of that 
broken chain is found, they will be found hugging it. 
But there are limits set in the everlasting mercy to him 
who has been once deceived and a second time deceives 
himself. They have seen their paragons of science and 


organisation playing their part on land and sea ; showing 
their love of learning at Louvain and their love of 
humanity at Lille. For a time at least they have 
believed the testimony of their senses. And if they do 
not believe now, neither would they believe though one 
rose from the dead; though all the millions who died 
to destroy Prussianism stood up and testified against it.” 


KE. S. P. HAYNES. 


LonpDon. 








A THEORY OF THE LUDICROUS, 
A FOOTNOTE TO CROCE’S ASTHETIC. 


E. F. CARRITT, M.A., 
Fellow and Prelector of University College, Oxford. 


WHEN any theory about humour is mentioned, whether 
Lipps’ or Bergson’s, somebody usually remarks that it is an 
instance of deficient humour. I therefore enter my protest 
against the referee being expected to get tries. If the kind 
reader will not expect me to intend to amuse him, I will be 
content with trying not to amuse him unintentionally. 


I. 


The antithesis of comedy to tragedy suggests that beauty 
and humour are two species of the zsthetic experience ; or, 
if beauty be used more widely, as co-extensive with that ex- 
perience, then humour would be a species of beauty. But 
beauty is a quality attributed to objects, humour to persons ; 
though both may be attributed to works of art. There 
seems no word in English which so precisely covers our sub- 
jective attitude to beautiful things as amusement does to 
funny things, and no abstract word like beauty precisely 
covering the quality at which we are amused. This is 
natural. For though it has been held that things are beauti- 
ful whether anybody is aware of it or not, I have never 
heard it suggested that they are funny. 

It will not, then, be the physical nature of things which 
can explain our amusement, but only things in some relation 
to a purpose or standard of ours. There is nothing which 
cannot be made fun of—heaven and hell, love and death, 
philosophers and clowns—and nothing—clowns or philoso- 
phers, love or death, hell or heaven—that must be funny. 
But it may be possible to discover a common quality in every 
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attitude of mind taken towards things when we are amused. 
My first position, then, would be that things only become 
ludicrous when judged by some human standard. The 
comedy of things is in our attitude to them. 


Il. 


It is perhaps necessary to distinguish amusement from 
laughter, which, though a common symptom of it, is not a 
necessary one and can be caused in other ways. People 
laugh when they are tickled, as they cry in a cold wind. 
Smiling, as in Dawn and small children, may merely indicate 
pleasure ; and in grown-up persons who meet their acquain- 
tance may merely indicate the wish to seem pleased. We 
laugh, when embarrassed, in order to appear at ease, and the 
maxim to grin and bear it must be interpreted as a counsel 
to lessen our enemy’s triumph by affecting a detachment we 
do not feel. All genuine laughter indicates a predominance 
of pleasure, though not necessarily unmixed pleasure; and 
all ludicrous things give a predominance of pleasure in a 
stricter sense than do all beautiful things, such as a tragedy. 


III. 


Plato suggests that the ludicrous is a mixture of the pain 
of malice! with the pleasure of superiority when we detect 
an unconscious ignorance in others, so long as it is not 
dangerous. This formula is sagacious and was accepted with 
little improvement by Hobbes. A certain mixture of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, a certain sense of triumphing over some- 
thing, are marks generally ascribed to the comic. The 
absence of immediate or extreme fear is a mere condition of 
any szsthetic experience, insisted on by Kant in his treatment 
of sublimity ; 2 more interesting is the suggestion that only 
men are funny, and they only by falling short of their ideal. 

Aristotle enlarges the generic field and narrows the 
specific differentiation by defining the ludicrous as any 
blemish or fault which is neither painful nor destructive. I 
think he means painful or destructive to neither the possessor 
nor the spectator. This includes more kinds of fun, but 


1 @64vos. Not quite envy, for we do not call it envy to rejoice in the 
misfortunes of others.—Philebus, 49 seq. 
2 Kritik der Urtheilskraft, 54, Anmerkung. He is not strong on humour. 
3 Poetics, 1449, a. 82. ‘‘ Comedy represents men as below the average 
(p vAorépwv) ; not in every respect, for the ridiculous is but a species of 
~ Vor. XXI.—No. 3. 19° 
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illuminates the finer comedy less:—that masterpiece of 
humour, for instance, with which, at the end of the Sym- 
posium, Plato illustrates his own definition by Socrates 
proving to the drunken Aristophanes that tragedy and 
comedy belong to the same poet. But Aristotle advances by 
dropping the suggestion of malice. Our laughter at children 
and kittens is doubtless neither quite without envy nor 
without some sense of superiority, but has none of Plato’s 
bitterness. 

The ludicrous, then, though predominantly pleasant, con- 
tains an element of something opposed to ourselves as either 
hostile or inferior, and therefore in some degree disparaged ; 
or rather, perhaps, until we began to laugh at it, it did 
contain the alien element, whose memory survives in our 
pleasant laughter. 





av. 


Since we may laugh both at a comedy and at comic 
events in life, and weep both at a tragedy and at real pains 
or losses, the two kinds of art have been often treated as 
obviously on the same level. Moreover, they are admittedly 
in some sense opposites. So, as the real events at which we 
weep are in the nature of immediate or unesthetic pain, loss 
and defeat, it has been assumed that the real experiences 
at which we laugh must be in the nature of immediate 
pleasure and success: ‘“‘ Sudden glory, arising from some 
sudden conception of some eminency in ourselves, by com- 
parison with the infirmity of others, or with our own for- 
merly.”? 1 Yet nobody need find it funny to get food when 
he is very hungry or even when others are very hungry. 
Not all pleasure or success, even if unexpected, need amuse 
us. The expression of it need not be comic. 

Others, with Locke, have supposed that heterogeneity or 
(using a word which already has a comic connotation) incon- 
gruity is naturally comic. Yet nobody need laugh at the 
combination of a hot sun with a cold wind, even if the sun 
comes out suddenly. Not every incompatibility, even if un- 
expected, need amuse us. Its expression can be tragic.” 








the ugly (rau aicxpév). Td yap yeAdidv éorw dpaprypa tt Kal aloyos dveduvoy Kai ob 
pOaprixov, e.g. acomic mask. Plato had used the phrase ¢BAafijs rots dAAots. 

1 Hobbes : Human Nature, ix. Cf. Leviathan, I. vi. Contrast Lipps : 
Komik und Humor, p. 14—“* If I see a man vainly trying to lift a weight, I 
may not laugh though I think I could easily lift it. If, in that belief, I try 
and fail, I probably do.” 


2 Cf. Lipps, op. cit., p. 8, 
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Croce, whose esthetic in its main outlines I accept,} also 
assumes this equal level of comedy and tragedy; but, in 
accordance with his general theory, it is an equality of in- 
difference. Granting that comedy, like tragedy or any 
other beautiful thing or work of art, is the expression of 
emotion or volition, he concludes that, like all other so-called 
“‘ kinds ”’ of art (melodrama, genre, heroic) or of beauty (sub- 
limity, prettiness, romance), it is indefinable, being merely 
a pseudo-concept or grouping together, for practical con- 
venience, of individuals. more or less alike, but without any 
real identity. For him the sole strictly esthetic quality of 
esthetic experiences is the formal one that they are all recog- 
nised as expressive; what differentiates them from one 
another is the subject-matter, not in itself beautiful or 
esthetic at all, which they express. This subject-matter 
consists in volitional or emotional states not properly known 
before they are expressed, but only obscurely felt. Ex- 
pressions of such states are all purely individual, and can 
only be arbitrarily grouped together under terms like 
comedy or sublimity, which are as variable and indefinable 
as moral terms like magnanimity, gentlemanliness, pedantry, 
depression. : 

Yet this assumption that comedy and tragedy are on the 
same level seems to neglect a fundamental difference of 
which we are always dimly aware. I am prepared to accept 
Croce’s doctrine of the esthetic irrelevance of all the other 
‘* kinds,” but find myself incurably convinced that the comic 
differs essentially from other forms of beauty. 

When Polonius tells an artist that his heroic poem is 
really a pathetic drama, or his romance a realistic study, the 
question may be treated as a more or less interesting one 
about words ; but to call his tragedy or his landscape or his 
sonata funny would be bare insult. And this is by no means 
because the term is in itself dyslogistic like “* pretty,” which 
has come to damn any work of art by its faint praise; for 
“funny ” is, after all, the highest tribute we can pay to 
Falstaff or the Ecclesiazuse. The lady who called the 
falls of the Clyde pretty may have had a poor vocabulary, 
but even Coleridge knew that she intended pure apprecia- 
tion. She would probably have been pleased to be told 
becomingly that she was herself prettier; whereas, if she 
had called them funny, to be told that she was funnier her- 
self would have been a punishment well deserved. Yet to 
have called Coleridge’s story funny would have pleased him. 

1 See my The Theory of Beauty. 
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Beauty, moreover, by a quite natural and explicable error, 
has commonly been connected with moral goodness, both as 
a symptom of it in the artist and as productive of it in the 
beholder. But no such relation is ever suggested between 
morality and the ludicrous. Wit belongs to a spirit that 
denies. 

That comic experience is, all the same, a kind of zesthetic 
experience seems to need no argument. It may be enough 
to notice that what amuses us need not necessarily be either 
true or false, right or wrong, useful or hurtful: all these 
categories are irrelevant. 

What I would suggest, then, is that amusement differs 
from other ssthetic experiences, namely, those of beauty, 
formally ; so that the difference must be definable in a way 
in which the difference between our appreciation of a tragedy, 
a love lyric, and an epic may not. That, of course, is not to 
say that comedy and tragedy cannot be inextricably inter- 
twined. Not only is death or a given death capable of comic 
or tragic treatment, but it may definitely be treated in both 
ways at once. The death of Falstaff is not fully appreciated 
unless it suggest both tears and laughter, and each heighten 
the other. The very fact that to remark on this combina- 
tion seems not without point really proves, I think, the 
essential difference of the two. For in King Lear it would be 
pedantry to insist that we must appreciate distinctly both the 
tragedy and the pathos of his death, or the beauty and sub- 
limity of Cordelia, or that one of these elements by its contrast 
heightens the other. They pass into one another insensibly, 
as comedy does not pass into tragedy or into any other form 
of beauty however they may be fused. 

Artistic comedy and artistic tragedy may be accepted as 
analogous or antithetical to each other. But whereas 
tragedy is the artistic expression or contemplation of some- 
thing, loosely called an emotion, which occurs in our practical 
life independently of reflection, something by itself in no way 
esthetic, something that we recognise also in the distress of 
a hunted animal or of a bird whose young are killed; comedy, 
on the other hand, is only the elaboration of an experience 
already comic, already, that is to say, reflective or esthetic, 
which animals probably do not share. Some animals seem 
to show boredom, as we do, by yawning; but though their 
eyes water, and though they obviously experience distress, 
these do not seem connected as they are in us. The crocodile 
is perhaps a martyr to congestion of the lachrymatory duct. 
Elephants are reported to play practical jokes, and the dog 
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at least seems to have an uncomfortable sense of being 
ridiculed ; but animals certainly do not laugh and, in general, 
almost certainly, like Queen Victoria, are not amused. 

We are on safer ground in examining our own conscious- 
ness. There it is evident that to appreciate a tragedy or to 
take a tragic view of our own or other lives first presupposes 
an immediate, unzsthetic experience called suffering. But 
what analogous immediate experience is presupposed by our 
ability to see ourselves or others in a comic light? At a 
tragedy we may weep if we imaginatively identify ourselves 
with persons weeping or suffering what would make us weep 
for ourselves; in comedy we laugh indeed with the witty, 
but what we laugh at is precisely those whose sense of 
absurdity is deficient. 

I conclude that to appreciate the comic aspect of real 
life implies that we have already exercised the esthetic 
activity upon it; have in some sense reflected upon our 
brute experience. No doubt this is also true of our apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty. But whereas natural beauty is 
beautiful by expressing desires or repulsions, not in them- 
selves sesthetic, common to all conscious bodily life, it is not 
easy to discover the natural or, as we might say, physical 
experience, itself not humorous, which finds expression in 
the ludicrous. It may be objected that it is also often hard 
to say exactly what feeling is expressed by scenery or by 
formal beauty or even, to a less degree, by poetry. Cer- 
tainly we do not expect to be able to express precisely the 
feelings expressed even by a poem except in that poem, but 
we can indicate and recognise their type. And so we can 
indicate, as nature-poetry does, the type of feelings expressed 
for us by a given storm-cloud or sunrise or autumn evening 
or by a colour pattern. At all events, so far as we find these 
things beautiful, it is because they come to us, as we say, 
charged with feeling, of which they are no arbitrary symbol 
but the natural embodiment. It is at least intelligible how 
certain effects of colour, movement, and sound, and still more 
how certain perceived objects like sea, cloud, plants, beasts, 
and men, should by their primary physiological stimulus, 
their perceived character, or acquired meanings and associa- 
tions, be expressive of feelings which we can roughly name. 
But I cannot even conjecture what kind of natural or imme- 
diate feeling might be expressed by the comic.! And this 


1 Hobbes significantly calls laughter the sign of a nameless passion, 
loc. cit. 
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fact, I think, exactly corresponds to our first impression that, 
though esthetic, it is specifically different from beauty. 


V. 


The numerous attempts to explain the ludicrous agree in 
regarding it as in a relation both of antagonism and of connec- 
tion with beauty, and also as in some connection with ugliness 
or defect. This last relation is generally described as some 
sort of triumph over or reconciliation with the defective 
object. But all the theories cease to satisfy at the point 
beyond this where they diverge; that is to say, as soon as 
they attempt to define more precisely what kind of defect 
or incongruity and what kind of triumph they intend. One 
school thinks it is an intellectual defect in persons; another 
some physical discrepancy of objects; a third some moral 
defect. I suggest that it is simply an esthetic defect.1 An 
zesthetic defect is in Croce’s view a failure in expressiveness. 
The only way in which the consciousness of esthetic failure, 
the disgust at ugliness, can be esthetically redeemed or 
vanquished is by expressing it. If, then, we are right in 
taking the ludicrous to be esthetic, it must be so by the 
expression of our displeasure at the ugly. Humour is the 
esthetic counterpart of remorse: an activity conditioned 
by a previous failure in the same sphere. We find esthetic 
satisfaction in the ludicrous because it expresses a feeling ; 
but that feeling is one which is itself already esthetic, or 
rather presupposes an attempt to exercise the esthetic 
activity without success. What we vainly attempt to make 
or find expressive is ugly ; the expression of our sense of its 
inadequacy is comic. 

To the barrenness of all accounts of humour I have found 
three grateful exceptions; to all of which, though none is 
quite satisfactory, I owe much. Mr A. C. Bradley’s Rejec- 
tion of Falstaff in Oxford Lectures on Poetry is a perfect illus- 
tration, by a concrete instance, of the truth; but he refrains 
from theorising. The two theories are those of Hegel and 
Bergson. I can best support my own view by showing 
briefly where it leaves these guides. 

It is significant that Hegel gives no account of the natur- 
ally amusing, as he does, though very inadequately, of the 


1 Lipps sometimes gets very near this by his psychological method. 
‘““ The feeling of comedy arises so far as anything which is significant or 
impressive, or which seems so to us, comes short, for us, of its significance 
or impressiveness.”” Komik und Humor, p. 44. 
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naturally beautiful. He dismisses it contemptuously as the 
“‘ merely laughable ’’ and turns to artistic comedy. This he 
defines as always the breakdown of beauty, the perception 
of the inadequacy of some hitherto accepted sensible form 
for the embodiment or expression of the spiritual content. 
With his usual historical ability he traces the breakdown of 
classical art—the embodiment of the divine spirit in human 
shape—with Aristophanes and Lucian;! humanity is seen 
to be inadequate to its spiritual ideal; the two terms fall 
apart into a merely prosaic or abstract relation ; they appear 
ugly, and the satirist sees his chance. Similarly at a later 
stage romantic art breaks down and is parodied by Cervantes, 
by Ariosto,? and by Shakespeare in his humorous characters. 
Hegel sums up comedy as the triumph over one’s own con- 
tradictions and over the ruin of one’s own purposes. Truly 
comic characters are those whose acts are trivial and who 
know it, so that they do not cry over spilt milk ; like Falstaff 
or Hippocleides, they see the incoherence of their own looks 
or conduct, and do not care. 

This seems to me only to fail of a true description of 
comedy by errors inherent in Hegel’s whole esthetic theory, 
and especially by his fundamental doctrine that what beauty 
expresses or embodies is spirit as such in its universality— 
the ultimate truth, reality, and goodness, which is also the 
subject of religion and philosophy. If we substitute for 
this the view that what is expressed by any work of art or 
other beautiful thing is always something individual and 
unique, a moment indeed of a human spirit but not neces- 
sarily anything that could be called good or true, we might 
restate Hegel’s theory of comedy as follows. We call those 
things beautiful, whether made by nature, by others, or by 
ourselves, which are expressive to us of spiritual states that 
we recognise as actually or potentially our own. Things 
which fail to be thus expressive, in which the harmony of 
form and content is incomplete, are, at least if they claim or 
are expected to be expressive, ugly. But by some kind of 
emphasis, which Hegel does not elucidate, the artist can 
make this inexpressiveness, this disharmony of form and 
content, amusing. By this emendation we should escape 
Hegel’s defeat by the naturally comic and also his tendency to 
believe that there are certain proper and improper subjects 


1 Aesthetik, vol. ii. pp. 118, 218, 226; iii. pp. 588, 558-580. (Berlin 
1848.) 

# Croce has shown that this interpretation is partial: Ariosto, Shake- 
speare, e Corneille. 
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for laughter. We should retain more clearly than he himself 
does his essential doctrine that the comic expresses our sense 
of incongruity indeed but of esthetic incongruity only. 

The theory of Bergson in Le Rire is well known. To 
state it briefly, nothing is ludicrous but man, and he is only 
ludicrous when he looks like a thing. A face, a phrase, a 
movement is funny when we notice the inadequacy of the 
material embodiment to express the spirit which should 
inform it. ‘‘ Le mécanisme plaqué sur la vie” is the formula. 
Whenever bodily habit or speech or society betrays a mechani- 
cal element by rigidity, momentum, repetition, reversibility, 
or standardisation and interchangeability of parts, we laugh. 
The typically funny things would be habit, convention, type ; 
all that suggests a failure to adapt ourselves spontaneously 
to environment. The subtlest form of comedy would be 
all this in its least vulgar but most dangerous form,—the 
mechanism of an ideal like Don Quixote’s, where a man falls 
into the mud, not because he is short-sighted but because 
he is gazing at the stars. Self-confidence is the ideal butt. 

This seems to me extraordinarily near the truth. Nothing 
is funny but what is or claims to be alive, and indeed spiritu- 
ally alive. Not only is it men alone, or the purposes and 
analogues of men, that amuse us, but only or chiefly man as a 
spiritual being. He is least apt to be comic when he makes 
least pretence to be anything but a self-preserving, repro- 
ductive organism ; such a creature would only amuse us in 
contrast with our own ideals. Nothing is funny but incon- 
gruity with an ideal; not necessarily a moral ideal, it may 
be immoral; nor yet an intellectual one, but an ideal in 
the sense of an imaginative self-expression. The sudden 
insertion of spontaneity, of naive indolence or informality 
into a well-ordered routine is humorous, and it is the spon- 
taneity at which we laugh—la vie insérée dans le mécanisme— 
though we may sympathise with it and though the routine 
is socially useful. 

No doubt the continual suggestion of an element of 
hostility or malice from Plato to Bergson is significant. But 
the pre-condition of amusement is not, as they thought, 
absence of feeling in general but absence of expressed feelings 
—that is, of beauty ; not of sympathy, but of ‘‘ empathy ” or 
esthetic sympathy. 


VI. 


The older theories held that not only esthetic failure— 
the ugly—but also logical, moral, or economic failure—the 
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inconsequent, the vicious or the imprudent—in a word, any 
form of error was the proper food for laughter. This is in a 
sense true. Logical, moral, and economic activities can all 
be regarded on that xsthetic side which, as Croce insists, 
they all possess. A vice, a fallacy, a blunder are, from the 
moral, logical, economic points of view, serious enough ; they 
are in fact wicked, false, dangerous; and the man who 
cannot see this is fatuous. Regarded as incoherencies of 
expression, bits of mechanism adhering to life, faults of 
style, so to speak, they are ugly and absurd. The man who 
cannot see this has no sense of humour. 

What, then, is the typically amusing thing ?_ I should say 
a work of art that misses its mark. The most immediately 
and undeniably funny thing in the world is what seems to us 
a bit of high-faluting tragedy or unintended bathos. Of the 
same kind is any breakdown of dignity or intensity, whenever 
a man has wished to present himself or his position as vener- 
able or tragic or passionate and is betrayed into words 
or action inconsistent with the part he would play. A plain 
man may squander unnoticed a thousand little blunders, any 
one of which would have immortalised a mayor in his robes. 
The mere expectation that we should not laugh in church is 
provocative. If the widow who said that she and her poor 
dear husband “ were all in all to one another—more or less,” 
had been content to say “much,” nobody would have 
laughed. 

Next comes the failure of life, especially in its bodily 
aspects, to express congruously either the human spirit, 
which we naturally assume body should express, or some 
definite feeling which we expect it to express in a given 
context. Here are to be grouped the absurdities of feature 
and bodily form and movement on which Bergson has con- 
centrated his attention. They are all cases of expression 
manqué. Any feature or adornment merely new, either 
absolutely or in relation to a known person, such as the 
growth of a beard, may seem comic, because, from its lack 
of association with him or with humanity in general, it 
seems inexpressive. Yet Le Rire does not afford an account 
of the peculiar opportunities for humour offered by the 
improper and the kindred sphere of the profane. For the 
first the general formula of “‘ emphasis on the physical in a 
spiritual context”? might be employed, though it would 
hardly explain the peculiar poignancy. The second does 
not always come under the definition ; for though “‘ Le bon 

1 Bain: Mental and Moral Science, II. xiii. 
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Dieu me pardonnera; c’est son métier” suggests a certain 
mechanism, “‘ Von Zeit zu Zeit seh’ ich den Alien gern” is 
funny out of proportion to its substitution of habit for 
spontaneity, which would be the same were the old gentleman 
one’s uncle. 

It is for the mastering emotions of love and religion, so 
far as they are not content to confess themselves mere lust 
and superstition, that men most necessarily seek expression. 
And where they are most impelled to create beauty they 
most dread the ugliness which is failure and which can only 
be redeemed as comic. Otherwise it is hard to see why a 

assionate attraction to one’s fellow-mortals need have 

een more laughable than hate or hunger or any strong 
propensity ; yet the relation of our physical economy to the 
love of the sexes and to the procreation of human souls has 
been a choice theme for humorists from Aristophanes to 
Sterne, only gaining an added piquancy from the added 
exaltations of Christian and chivalrous love. So universal 
is the appeal, so inherent does it seem in the subject, that if, 
on the strength of bodily and natural beauty, we speak of 
nature as the divine artist, providing us with natural symbols 
for self-expression, it is hard to see why we should not speak 
of it as the divine humorist providing us, in no malicious 
irony, with an inexhaustible well of timely laughter. More 
subtly if less profoundly amusing are those extravagances 
of the spirit, doted on by Meredith, those illusions and 
self-deceptions, false delicacies and idealisations in which 
romantic passion has clothed itself in the modern world. 

So also in religion it is the very sublimity aimed at to 
which our ridicule of all its expressions pays tribute. Abortio 
pulcherrimi ridiculosissima. This appealed early to the wit 
of Aristophanes and Lucian, but their fun was not so fine 
as what Christians of less genius have extracted from a finer 
theology. God cannot be ridiculous, but that is why every 
human presentation of his sublimity must. 


VII. 


Corresponding to the amusement which, without help, 
we may find in bad or dismoded pictures and poems is that 
work of the comic artist called parody. Nor is it surprising 
that the best parodies are often of the best poetry. For 
every artist, since he is also a man, gives us not pure expres- 
sion, but his expression: expression whose transparent life, 
at least when his creation flags, is tinged with some tricks of 
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his time and temper, some flecks of mechanical matter. But 
to parody Euripides required a comic genius; the sublimity 
of Aischylus presented a worthy target to the ambitious 
marksman, and the unique perfection of Sophocles would 
have afforded a still smaller bull’s-eye. We shall not take 
less pleasure in Shakespeare when his Aristophanes arises. 
Moreover, mimicry as such is funny even when the personal 
or artistic traits ridiculed were not. In their original con- 
text they were actually expressive or, by association with 
the whole personality or work of art, had come to seem so, 
Torn from that context and inserted into that of the mimic 
they become esthetically incongruous. As Mr Walkley 
says: ‘‘ The power of assuming another man’s language is 
akin to the power of expressing your meaning by language 
which seems, on the face of it, to express another meaning ” 
or none at all. It is like wearing a beard, good but false. 


Vill. 


To follow the application of this theory over the difficult 
field of verbal wit would take too long. It must be briefly 
asserted that language always aims at expression, but always 
contains an inexpressive mechanical residue which, when our 
attention is directed to it, is ugly unless we can make it 
amusing. Just because it is the essence of language to ex- 
press, its failure is more ugly and ridiculous than that of 
action which may have other justification than expression ; 
it is funnier to stammer than to limp. As with other kinds 
of humour, the theorist’s difficulty here arises mainly from 
the uncertainty on which side we are laughing. In a pun 
or verbal jingle do we laugh at the real or feigned clumsiness 
of the perpetrator or at the hustled gravity of ourselves or 
some ideal listener ? 

In conclusion, amusement is admittedly an esthetic 
satisfaction. Our dissatisfaction with what is ugly or 
esthetically incongruous can give rise to an esthetic satis- 
faction only by being expressed. In this lies the puzzling 
union of kinship and hostility between absurdity and beauty. 
Humour is a form of expression, but differs from all other 
forms by postulating a failure in expression and so being 
twice removed from the crude emotional material of life. 
The attempt to express that material has failed ; the failure 
is disheartening, but out of the appreciation of our defeat 
we win a Parthian victory. 
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IX. 


If it be urged that poets like Coleridge! or Leopardi ? 
have expressed their esthetic failures in beautiful, but not 
comic, poetry, my full reply, like the full treatment of verbal 
humour, would occupy too much space. Briefly I would 
say Coleridge is not expressing an experience of ugliness but 
a failure of genial spirits, which obstructs the creation of 
humour as much as of beauty. He saw, though he could 
not feel, the beauty of the sky. His complaint was not that 
the sky was ugly and failed to express his feelings, but that 
he had no feelings to express except regret for lost feelings, 
and that regret he does express. The ludicrous is the ex- 
pression of our feelings for the inadequacy of a suggested 
embodiment of feelings that seek expression. Hence the 
element of triumph over something hostile, noted in it by 
Plato and Hobbes, and the element of incongruity and in- 
coherence emphasised by others. Hence Hegel’s contention 
that comedy is the breakdown of art and Bergson’s that it is 
mechanism where we expected life. 


KE. F. CARRITT. 


OxForD. 


1 Dejection. 2 Il Risorgimento, Canto Notturno. 
















































CHRISTIAN ETHICS : 


THEIR DISTINCTIVE QUALITY AND 
PRESENT ROLE. 


ProFEssor VERNON BARTLET. 


TueE larger one’s experience of Christianity, individually and 
in human history, and the wider one’s knowledge of other 
forms of religion, the more one feels that the most important 
feature of the Gospel is the essential nature of the relation 
which in it exists between faith and conduct. This makes 
Christianity of necessity the most vital and practical of all 
religions, as appealing alike to mind and will; and that in 
such a way as to bring emotion also, at its deepest and highest, 
to bear upon the will and so inspire it to right action. The 
ideas of God and man must always be in fact closely related, 
whether the believer in God realise it or not. As a man 
thinks of the Divine Being or nature, on which in the last 
resort his own creaturely being depends, so must he think of 
what is most worthy of his reverence, allegiance, and imita- 
tion. As Plato put it long ago, the duty of the Wise man-- 
which meant for Plato the ideal for man as such—is “to be 
like God, as far as that is possible,” 

God and man are in certain respects different in nature. 
But they are akin in that which is highest and best in man, 
as distinct from the irrational creatures over which he exer- 
cises control; yet man has in himself something that he 
shares with them, and which therefore should be controlled 
by, not control, the Godlike reason latent in man’s soul. 
The problem of problems, then, is how control of the lower 
or animal elements in manhood, by the higher, is to be 
attained. How can the man as a whole realise the truly 
Good or Happy life, which consists in the use and enjoyment 
of all his powers in perfect harmony ? Such harmony means 
that no power of the soul shall be let or hindered from contri- 
buting its share to the realisation of the true self or I, accord- 
ing to the relative values of the elements entering into human 
nature, but all shall in due proportion play their proper 
parts, like the many instruments in a great orchestral sym- 
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phony. This simile itself suggests the answer to the problem 
we are putting. For it is the great conductor, especially 
when also the creator of the theme that unites the musical 
powers expressed through the varied instruments, who in- 
spires all with his unifying mind and will. And this takes 
effect through the receptive faith in his lead of those co- 
operating in the fulfilment of his idea, the total result achieved 
through each and all. Further the analogy illustrates the 
fact that human ethics are social as well as individual. Just 
as music is something which interpenetrates both the whole 
orchestra and its individual members, fusing them into 
musical unity and communion; so spiritual life can inter- 
penetrate individuals with a unity of moral aim and 
sympathy which makes them all find their personality by 
losing egoism or selfish individualism, while realising to the 
full their individuality of gift and function. 

To secure such personal harmony, alike in the individual 
and between individuals, is precisely the special prerogative 
of ethical religion or religious ethics, “ morality touched 
with emotion ”’ in an intense and abiding sense; so that 
what is seen to be right has at the same time power over 
our sympathies and affections, and we become eager to 
translate it into action, the practical homage of the will. 
Thus only, in the long run, is moral liberty surely attained. 
Action prompted by haphazard impulse is no human freedom 
at all, since it represents no real choice by the self or person 
as a whole, no action on principle or satisfying aim. Of it 
Wordsworth confesses : 1 


** Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 
I feel the weight of chance desires.” 


This means that obedience to Duty, as consciously perceived 
and chosen, is a freer thing than being carried away by the 
blind force of an impulse as such, a “‘ chance desire.” But, 
as Paul reminds us in Rom. vii., the perception of Duty, or its 
theoretic approval as the guide of one’s action, does not of 
itself bring ability sotoact. For, to use Augustine’s language, 
the really free will is the ‘“ freed” will. Practical liberty to 
do what our conscience approves as right, whatever our lower 
impulses may desire, is for us not a natural possession from 
the first: it has to be acquired by a process, in the course 
of which the soul usually attains a knowledge of its depend- 
ence upon “ Grace,” as the Divine initiative of suggestion 


and prompting. Without this, the actual will has not power 
1 Ode to Duty, lines 37 f. 
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freely to follow Right and Good, even when known to be 
such: with this, the man has that “‘ universal license to be 
good”’ which Hartley Coleridge sang of, but failed so sadly 
to enjoy. ‘‘ Whose service is perfect freedom ”’ refers to the 
Right as seen in a certain light, the light of God as revealed in 
7 Christ. Such revelation adds something to the common 
light of duty, and to each particular duty, which evokes a 
deeper than ordinary impulse to the homage of obedience. 
; For only when thus seen has moral truth full power to stir 
. the imagination, and so the emotions, sufficiently to enable 
the reason in conscience—whereby it apprehends moral ideals 
as such—to overcome their imaginative and emotional rivals 
to power over action. Accordingly moral liberty to choose 
the best, so far as one’s present vision extends, and to carry 
it out in action—which is the central thing in Ethics—belongs 
pre-eminently to Christian Ethics, life lived unto God as 
| revealed in Christ. | 
But why and how? Here comes in Dr Chalmers’ pro- 
found observation as to the Gospel of Christ working by 
“the expulsive power of a new affection”; and also the 
phrase coined by the author of Ecce Homo, “‘ the enthusiasm 
of humanity.” That phrase expresses the new dynamic for 
moral goodness which Jesus diffused from His person and 
distilled into His very words, through the new idea of human 
' worth as seen in the light of the Heavenly Father. Faith in 
that vision is the great spring of reverence for the sanctity 
of human personality, both in oneself and in others. It is a 
this inspirational aspect of the ethics of religion that the 
same writer had in mind when he declared, “‘ no heart is i: 
pure that is not passionate, no virtue is safe that is not 
enthusiastic.”” No cool approval of virtue or purity in the a 
abstract will suffice: it is too negative and non-committal il 
an attitude. Only we must not confuse moral passion or 4 
enthusiasm with outward emotion, much less emotionalism. il 
The two are rather apt to be in inverse ratio. Christ’s own 4 
test of inspired faith was conduct or moral ‘“ fruit.” 
It is at this point perhaps that a word may best be said 
on the most characteristic motive of Christian Ethics, namely, 
Love. The very word itself in Greek, Agapé, hardly occurs i 
in pre-Christian literature ; and what it denotes in Christian i 
usage has few real parallels, save in Old Testament religion 
and its outcome in the Judaism of the centuries just before 
Christ. In classical literature Love, as distinct from Friend- 
ship (Philia), meant little more than natural passion, either 
of sexual or parental affection, or this as associated with the 
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esthetic feeling for Beauty, such as Plato dwelt on. It has 
no fitness for application to the relation between man and 
God, still less God and man. Here lies the radical difference 
between the pagan and the Christian uses of the idea, as of 
the word, Love. For the Christian use is essentially a religious 
one, even when man is its object. It is man as seen in the 
light of God’s relation to the human soul and its destiny 
that chiefly demands Love as Christ taught and inspired it. 
‘“* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength . . . and thy neighbour as thyself.” For “‘ God is 
Love; and he that abideth in love abideth in God, and God 
in him.” “Love is of God”; ‘* we love because He (Christ) 
first loved us.” Here we are in a totally new atmosphere, 
immeasurably so as compared with Greek or other non- 
Jewish religion, but also in a large and deep sense as com- 
pared even with Hebrew and Jewish piety. For though 
there are passages in the Psalms which reach a level of 
devotional feeling towards God, in virtue of His “‘ loving- 
kindness ” or “‘ tender mercy ” as experienced in some signal 
act or acts of deliverance, which seem almost to anticipate 
New Testament love to God, prompted by His Love as 
revealed to men; yet there is really a radical distinction 
between the two. And the difference turns upon Christ, 
the Love of God incarnate in human Love, and sacrificing 
itself to the uttermost in the costly self-emptying of the Cross, 
as compared with any mere act of God’s kindly power on 
His people’s behalf such as called forth the grateful affection 
of the most inspired of the Psalmists. It is ‘‘ the love of 
Christ,” then, that ‘‘ constrains’’ Christian Love in its 
distinctive or sacrificial sense, in which men “ live no longer 
unto themselves ”’ but unto the Redeemer, who loved all with 
the Divine Love, unto the utter giving of Himself for their sakes. 


‘“* The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think ? 
So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘ O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 


Thou hast no power nor may’st conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 
And thou must love me who have died for thee!’ ” 


Such a God of Love as is revealed in the Love of “ Christ 
crucified ” gives a totally new sense of the value of the human 
soul, or rather the potential value of the personality latent 

1 Browning, An Epistle, the end. 
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in each soul, sinful and unlovely though it be here and now : 
and so opens a new and deeper well-spring of reverence, pity, 
untiring and undespairing hope, in the Christian soul as such. 
But note, it is faith, trust in a God such as we have described, 
and His valuation of man, that begets and sanctions Love in 
the Christian sense. Thus it is not primarily an instinctive 
emotion, but a vision of ideal reality and a loyal response of 
will to God’s appeal based thereon, accompanied as these 
must needs be by an emotional glow of sympathy in some 
degree or another, that constitutes Christian Love what it is, 
and makes it the supreme dynamic motive of Christian 
Ethics. This being so, the emotional element in such Love, 
“* spiritual’ rather than “ natural” or instinctive love, is 
secondary. It is for this reason that the precept ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love” is no vain one: for Christian Love is essentially 
the fruit of moral Faith and of the Spirit given through 
faith; and this turns ultimately upon the will, when the 
object of Faith is within reach by taking the appropriate 
means to gain sight of it. Such Love is through and through 
ethical, as implying Faith and, in its perfected form, the 
patience of Hope also. ‘“‘ Love never faileth”’ ethically ; it is 
all-inclusive as a motive. ‘* Love doeth its neighbour no evil.” 
Love, therefore, is the fulfilment or perfecting of conduct. 

However, the point we started from and now return to is 
this: that it is the special prerogative of the Christian religion 
to inspire right conduct or ethics: and it does so by awakening 
the profoundest emotion through vision of the noblest and 
highest truth about God. “Ye shall be holy, for I am 
holy,” is the final motive in ethics. “‘ Be ye perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect,”’ is Jesus’ amazing appeal to the 
latent affinity between God and man in the sphere of char- 
acter. ‘‘ Be ye imitators of God as dear children,” is Paul’s 
echo of the same ethic, that of conduct inspired by religious 
faith. And in keeping with this Paul’s letters mostly begin 
with doctrine touching God’s gracious purpose of renewing 
man into the Divine image, already realised in Christ, and 
through Him and the Divine Spirit of Grace brought within 
the reach of ordinary men and women; and then, but only 
so, they pass on to a confident challenge to those “‘ in Christ ” 
to rise to the height of their “ calling,” growing up into their 
Head and Archetype, individually and together, as members 
of His one Body of redeemed humanity. 

Now what does “redemption” mean in this connexion ? 
What but liberation from moral bondage—bondage to “ the 
flesh” or sum total of human passions and desires, in their 
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natural, haphazard, unharmonised condition, with no positive 
and morally fruitful end to mould and set them in order. If 
human nature is to be “ built up ” into a fair edifice of char- 
acter, as Paul himself put it, there must be liberation from 
certain native tendencies to excess. Moral liberty means 
freedom from lower uses, with a view to freedom for a higher 
and more inclusive end: the positive aspect should really 
determine the negative one, and be realised so to do, if ethics 
are to be free and vital in spirit, rather than legal and un- 
inspiring. This test Christianity satisfies. Its ideal of per- 
fect sonship to God is a positive one, and definite enough to 
inspire the soul with the characteristic grace of Hope, hope 
of perfected conformity to the Christ type of personality : 
and in such definiteness, as distinct from the vagueness which 
leaves the soul in doubt as to its true destiny, lies half of 
the power of the Christian ethic. Its goal, as seen in a 
person, also defines the way thither. But the other half of 
its power lies in the large variety of forms, and in the pro- 
gressive growth, through which the Christ ideal, given once 
for all in Jesus under certain historic conditions but not ex- 
hausted thereby, may, nay must, be wrought out by free 
responsible choice of conscience. For it is only thus that 
the latent capacities of all souls can be educated or drawn 
forth into consciousness, and the man or woman become a 
personality, in the full and satisfying sense of that great and 
Divine idea. And it was Christ who first brought adequately 
to light the idea of human personality, the intrinsic and in- 
comparable value of each man and woman as directly related 
to God, an idea which, as exemplified in Jesus’ own attitude 
and behaviour to even the seemingly most worthless and 
hopeless member of the race, has been the mainspring of 
moral and social progress ever since. 

To the realisation of personality, however, there is need 
also of moral liberty in the more usual but negative sense of 
the term, what men mostly have in mind when they sing 
the praises of “freedom” as the condition of all good, 
freedom from external restraint and constraint. Such 
liberty is highly distinctive of evangelic ethics, as set forth 
by Jesus and His greatest interpreter, Paul. Paul, the 
ex-Pharisee, had made full proof of moral law as an external 
code of precepts and rules, such as Pharisaism knew and 
taught as the way of life; and it proved to him a way of 
bondage and moral death, owing to the sinful and self- 
asserting reaction which it evoked in his “ flesh” or lower 
nature. It was, then, in virtue of what law, as law, had 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS 571 
been unable to do for him in the way of setting his will free 
for true, glad obedience to the right as God’s will, that 
Paul grasped so firmly the spontaneous aspect of Christ’s 
righteousness or goodness, as springing from the spirit of 
sonship, itself rooted in the sense of God as loving Father. 
Thus when his Gentile converts fell into sin, even sins 
against the Decalogue; and when Jewish Christians urged 
the need of subjecting them to the Mosaic law for the sake 
of moral discipline; Paul had the marvellous faith and 
courage of his convictions to withstand the temptation, 
plausible as it was, to supplement Christ by Moses, grace 
by law, works of faith—or personal conviction of conscience— 
by works of law. He saw that to put Christians under Moses, 
or the external authority of even a Divine Law, was to fall 
back from the higher spiritual level on which justification, 
as gift of the free, forgiving Grace of God’s Love in Christ, 
had placed them. For thereby God had shed abroad in 
their hearts the Spirit of sonship, the attitude of trustful 
and grateful love, inspired by His self-sacrificing good-will ; 
and that attitude contained in itself the promise and potency 
of all loyal conformity to the Father’s will and character. 
Such “ faith energising through love”’ was a spring of all 
Godlike living, needing not to be helped out by the legal 
type of moral discipline, which moved on a lower plane of 
motive and feeling. If it was “* by the Spirit,” the inspira- 
tion conveyed through Christ, and Him alone, that Christians 
had in them the new, the filial life unto God; by the self- 
same “ Spirit ” the renewed man could and should “ walk ” 
the path of loyalty in all the details of concrete daily con- 
duct, after the type of Christ’s filial walk. Thus the per- 
fecting of character, which theology used to call “ sanctifi- 
cation,” comes through the attitude of ‘“ justification ” 
habitually maintained by the will. 

Such alone, in the strict sense, is the pure Christian or 
Evangelic morals, the reaffirmation of the abiding mos or habit 
of filial love in the particular moral situations of personal 
life, alike in the use of one’s individual faculties and in one’s 
relations with all other persons, as of equal value and sacred- 
ness in the eyes of God’s Love. All human faculty, and 
most of all in those who know themselves redeemed by God’s 
Grace carried to the point of the Cross of His best-beloved 
Son, must be viewed as held on trust for God’s uses in oneself 
and others, and for the manifestation of His greater ‘‘ Glory ” 
—that is, God’s self-revelation to and in all His human 
children. For ‘“ the glory of God,” as Westcott put it, “‘ is 
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a living man,” in the full spiritual sense. And the sum 
total of human personalities, realising severally and in their 
inter-relations the Divine excellences or “ glory,” are “ the 
Kingdom of God,” the Divine realm or order of finite spirits, 
functioning, through all their manifold rational powers, in 
a harmony which expresses and fulfils ever more perfectly the 
Divine will in its Wisdom and Love. But the very glory of 
God in His Kingdom of filial personalities, which is His 
supreme “‘ end of ends ”’ in Creation and Providence as known 
to us, depends on the freely-chosen nature of the deeds 
wherein men act, not as things do, but as God’s fellow- 
workers ; and this means that they may become real, though 
dependent, creators of that which before had not been, and 
would not be but for human co-operation. Accordingly we 
have to realise that the world of humanity, more even than 
the world of external Nature which conditions our develop- 
ment from first to last, is actually in process of creation, 
and more and more consciously of joint-creation, by God 
and the human will. That, and nothing less, is what is 
involved in mental and moral progress, of which, as we have 
seen, Christianity holds the secret of power. 

This, | know, is very different from the view and estimate 
of the matter at the present moment in human history. 
But none the less it is borne out by the last two thousand 
years as a whole, and especially in the sphere of ethics, to 
which all human relations and activities ultimately belong. 
For in that crucial sphere of the human will, as guided by 
ideals, all depends on the right view of the relation between 
man and his total environment, which must on the whole 
and in the last resort ‘‘ shape our ends, rough-hew them as 
we will.” The only question is whether that in our en- 
vironment which is below us in the scale of value, the 
material and impersonal, or, on the other hand, what is 
above us at our best, as spiritual and as persons, self-guided 
by ever nobler ideals, be that which really is shaping us. 
In other words, is it Nature or God, or, let us say more fully 
and exactly, God through Nature as means? If the latter, if 
God be for us men, and for the realisation of a destiny for 
man worthy his best aspirations, ideals, and hopes—in 
poetry, art, philosophy, morals, religion—then nothing can 
in the long last frustrate that end. If, on the other hand, 
God be not for us, but unconscious Nature, an environment 
below man in the scale of being, is our ultimate environment, 
then are we doomed to frustration or non-fulfilment of our 
aspirations and ideals: we are ‘“‘ made subject to Vanity ” 
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without the “‘ hope” of redemption therefrom. Specially is 
this so with personal immortality. This is needful in order 
to justify our sense of the transcendence of conscious mind 
over unconscious matter, as well as the unconditional demand 
of conscience for obedience, inward as well as outward, even 
where such loyalty means sacrifice out of all relation to 
calculable gains to others, measured by any materialistic 
standards. 

If, however, God, as Being akin to us at our highest— 
a highest that is ever rising and enlarging in range—be the 
real ultimate environment of the human soul, as also the 
very source of its deepest life, which comes welling up in 
a way explicable by the material factors in our nature ; 
then there is an adequate ground for the optimism on which 
civilisation and progress, and particularly ethics, have for 
the most part rested in the past. Reasonably, in that case, 
we can be called to “ work out ” the latent possibilities of 
‘our own salvation,” that germ of moral health and free- 
dom which is latent in all, but is already quickened in the 
soul that is conscious of redemptive power having touched 
it. For then the “ working out ” or developing of this new 
life—-while the very appeal to us so to do means that we 
have a part to contribute by our own choice—will rest on a 
deep confidence that there ‘‘ energises in us,” ever prompting 
fresh ideals for our adoption, a Spirit akin to our own in its 
transcendence of the material order, only in an infinitely 
higher sense and degree. Thus Christian ethics, ethics draw- 
ing their ultimate motive power from faith in the living 
Father, unto and by whom Jesus Himself lived the life 
whence issue the most vital forces of hope within and around 
us to-day, imply a boundless possibility of creative renewal 
in individuals and through them in human society. Such 
renewal, while in a measure like the yearly renewal of Nature, 
must yet obey different and higher laws, those proper to the 
realm of persons rather than things. And the first of these 
is moral freedom to act or not act in a given way. Thus, 
“the true Divine order,” as Dr John Oman has put it 
(Art. ‘‘ Church,” in Hastings’ Encycl. of Religion and Ethics), 
‘is ever ready to break into the world, if men will only 
suffer it to break into their hearts ’—but not otherwise. 

Herein lies the Great Challenge which Christian Ethics 
issues to-day in the name of God and of His Christ, in whom 
God and man alike are manifest at one and the same time, 
in their relations of harmony and maximum co-operative 
power. The challenge is issued to Christians in every walk 
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of life, as never before. In the ways of business and inthe | lab 
i uses of leisure; in the enjoyments of the bodily senses— the 
2 sport, eating and drinking, the sexual life in all its ramifi- beg 
: cations, individual and social; in art, in the things of the for 
a mind—reading, science, philosophy, politics ; in all of these age 
a the ethical aspect is becoming more and more manifest as . 
x the really vital one. The True, the really Beautiful, the alr 
e nobly Good for men as persons, are issues which arise in abc 
t all such connections; and religion, as relating all forms of We 
a expressions of life to God the Creator and Father of men, Chi 
E must have the last word on all things human, and especially of 
| in their ethical aspect. Never was it so manifest that Chris- aft 
tianity is in idea co-extensive with life; that every part and be 
: phase of our common work-a-day activity should, nay must, Fi 
: ‘if progress is to continue, be influenced, leavened, and trans- for 
: formed in its spirit and ways by “‘ the mind of Christ.” If lar, 
\ not, the Kingdom of God in individual hearts and lives is 
5% bound to be cribbed and stunted, if not excluded, by the ma 
limiting or positively aggressive action of the existing social te 
and economic order, in which egoism and selfish indifference dis 
to others’ interests, both material and properly personal, are ae 
so strongly entrenched. We see, with a new clarity of vision, val 
that it is futile to expect the constant stream of young and pes 
. impressionable life, that is ever making its first acquaintance am 
with the motives and standards which prevail in business life 
or the world of pleasure and social ambition, to be un- as 
3 influenced thereby. We often describe its effect as “ dis- Th 
B illusioning”’; and we are right, so far as youth assumes the 
2 beforehand that the world at large is Christian in any dis- nai 
« tinctive sense, or even animated by the motives of justice to 
3 to others which are, or were, commonly implied in the thy 
4 average man’s conversation and in his claims upon others. se 
e But in fact the working assumptions of the world are the e 
b: greatest of all illusions, as Christ viewed happiness and the 
& prosperity, viz. in terms of the soul’s own inner life. Yet om 
such illusions underlie the thoughts, speech, and actions of ws: 
perhaps most men and women to-day, and are reflected in be 
ee the public press. — 
s Christian ethics, then, have a very practical bearing on It 
‘ all life, including social problems, in all their range and eth 
complexity: and every Christian is called to contribute act 
positively, in every way possible to his lot in life and his 
personal gifts, to their solution. This will mean much hard Pik 
thinking and not a little special study of the issues and of ” 
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labour falls definitely within the sphere of the Kingdom and 
the Divine Righteousness. But where most of us have to 
begin is with the individual, and his fitness to act as a leaven 
for the Kingdom of God among men; which means his 
readiness to be a medium through whom the Divine order 
“may break into the world” about him, because it has 
already broken into his own heart. And it is at this point, 
above all, that the challenge most affects ministers of the 
Word and Sacraments—those means of Grace by which the 
Christian knowledge of God, as the inspirer and sustainer 
of the Divine and truly supernatural life of the soul, has 
after all chiefly to reach those to whom such professed 
“witnesses for” Christ and the Kingdom have special 
opportunity of addressing themselves. Only let them not 
forget that the ethics of the witness’s own character will 
largely condition the cogency of his spoken appeal. 

To sum up what we have been saying, and to carry the 
matter a stage further, Christian Ethics, the fruit and 
practical test of Christianity as religion, has for its most 
distinctive features, its master-motive and secret of moral 
power, a certain idea of the human soul as a thing of supreme 
value. The soul is such, however, just because it is not 
properly a thing at all, but of an order incomparably higher 
and more worthy of reverent treatment, viz. a self-conscious 
life, sensitive to the appeal of moral Truth and Goodness, 
as also to Beauty, both in Nature and human character. 
This soul-life has its principle of unity in “‘ the conscience,” 
the sense of a scale of values in the activities of which human 
nature is capable, and of things and experiences as related 
to those graded activities. ‘* The'soul,” then, may become, 
through the exercise of will, a moral “ personality,” a unity 
or organism’ of habitual activities, in which by selection 
more or less free—that is, self-determined by conscience, as 
the perception of ultimate values in a progressively true 
order and perspective—harmony or true balance is attained 
in the use of all our powers. The Will, in this sense, sums 
up and reveals the quality or definite character of the soul- 
unit or personality, as thus far realised; at the same time 
it tends to mould the future development of the person in 
ethical character; and character determines his or her 
activity and personal influence in the world. True ethical 
progress, then, in society or humanity at large, depends 
primarily on the new-creative action of personality, in- 
fluencing personality in others by suggestion, which evokes 
and tends to set free the higher capacities latent in them. 
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These higher or more spiritual capacities, Christian 
religion teaches, are due to kinship and continuity of the 
highest element in man with the Creative Source of the 
Universe, with God, in what is most essential and character- 
istic of Him, but most remote from those aspects of the 
universe which first attract our attention, viz. the material 
and sensuous. 


** Rejoice we are allied 
To That which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive ! 
A spark disturbs our clod ; 
Nearer we hold of God 
Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I must believe. 


What is he but a brute 
Whose flesh has soul to suit, 
Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play ? 
To man propose this test— 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way ?”’?} 


As, however, the highest element in the soul as human is 
also deepest-seated in it, and comes to the surface of con- 
sciousness but slowly and with difficulty ; so it reveals the 
nature of its source, of which it is at once the finite mirror 
and image, only obscurely and unsurely at first. Hence at 
first also such revelation has but little authority and power 
for inspiring and guiding human conduct, through the fashion- 
ing of ideals more and more adequate to the intrinsic nature 
both of itself and of its Divine Source, God, the perfect 
Father of spirits. But as such revelation of the Divine 
within the human, as the life of the soul’s true life, grows 
clearer and surer, it adds a new power to the moral ideals 
which are really its outcome, to inspire and guide the will 
to the true fulfilment of our highest destiny. ‘* In Thy light 
we see light.” 

Such was true religion even before Christ, particularly 
Hebrew religion, of which the Old Testament contains the 
steadily progressive record. Doubly true, however, is it 
after Christ. For in Him the awakened and enlightened 
conscience has presented to it, as already realised in human 
life with all its limiting and baffling conditions, and so as 
historic fact guaranteeing as first-fruits the future harvest, 
the ideal of the Divine image, otherwise so vaguely, feebly, 
and insecurely floating in the cloudland of the soul’s rarer 
moods and experiences. This is the glory of historic Chris- 

1 Browning, Rabbi Ben Ezra, viii. 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS 577 
tianity, with its Christ of the Gospels. 
seized with sure vision when he sang: ! 
** Though truths in manhood darkly join, 
Deep-seated in the mystic frame, 
We yield all blessing to the name 
Of Him that made them current coin.” 
And he goes on to suggest the fitness of such a revelation, 
“wrought ” out “in loveliness of perfect deeds” by an 
artisan prophet, to be understood and applied in principle 
to human life everywhere, always, and by all men. It is 
verily catholic truth. 

At the same time Christians are becoming more aware 
than before of the tremendous nature of the task which 
their high vocation lays upon them, as the bringers-in with 
God of the Kingdom which, on the Divine side, is ever “ at 
hand,” waiting only for the readiness of its existing subjects 
to be made sufficient for the sacrificial life through which 
alone it can “ break in” upon mankind at large, both in- 
dividually and collectively. For it remains true that the 
Church, in Christ’s own sense, is the appointed means 
through which the Divine Order must yet leaven all social 
and international relations. Here the world situation, in 
the complexity of its problems, demands, and will demand 
more and more for many a day, special study on the part 
of Christian leaders as to the principles and policies of a 
true or Christian social theory, when applied to given con- 
crete issues of the day. Still, after all, the chief thing needed 
is a more vivid and commanding vision and theory of human 
life in the light of God, as made manifest in Jesus Christ, 
and interpreted more and more faithfully in keeping with 
that supreme touchstone of true Divinity. For Christian 
Ethics remain largely on the surface of things, and seem 
rather an oft-told tale of familiar copy-book maxims, with- 
out vision, power, or relevance to men’s thoughts to-day, 
unless carried back into the psychology and philosophy of 
religion generally, and of the Christian religion in its dis- 
tinctive excellency, the knowledge of God in Christ. So 
carried back, they become rooted in the eternal nature and 
purpose of the Father of our aspiring souls, with their 
craving “‘ to go on and not die” while striving after moral 
harmony and perfection. 

“ For thence—a paradox 


_ Which comforts while it mocks— 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail ; 


On this Tennyson 





1 In Memoriam, xxxvi. 
Vo. XXI.—No., 3. 
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What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me ; 
A brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ the scale.” 1 


On the other hand, there is urgent need for a.fresh in- 
terpretation of applied Christian Ethics. For it is only as 
we realise the necessary human limitations under which 
even the most perfect revelation of God through incarnation 
could take place, viz. in the forms available in a given place 
and time—forms now largely superseded by the changing 
conditions of human society and of man’s whole outlook on 
the world—only as we know and allow for all this strictly 
human and relative setting of the revelation in Christ’s life 
and words, can we perceive its abiding relevance and power 
as spirit and life. Only so, too, can we translate it into 
the new forms of thought and phrasing which can best 
appeal and approve themselves to this age, to which we are 
called to minister the living Word of God. 

This social aspect of ethics, in all its range and variety, 
is indeed one of ever-growing practical importance. But 
after all, the most practical thing in Ethics or the theory of 
human conduct is that whereby it can promote the actual 
practice of its various duties. This lies in the ultimate 
motive, which persuades the will, the living man in his daily 
life and difficulties, to act up to the level of the light that is 
in him. That is the vital aspect of the matter for all men ; 
and it is here that Christian Ethics have again and again 
proved themselves supreme, as Augustine and myriads after 
him have witnessed, in affording the secret of freedom to 
follow conscience. ‘“* The freedom wherewith Christ makes 
free,”’ free to will the Good by loving it, turns on the vision 
of Faith, whereby all human life is seen as related to God 
and His purpose in it, and so becomes sacred in its potential 
value as personality, God’s very image in finite form. And 
the social aspect of this vision is the Kingdom of God—the 
perfected form of the Church—as the realm of Fellowship in 
divine-human personal life, wherein Christ is the inspiring 
centre or Head, from whom the Divine Spirit animating the 
whole, the mystic Body of Christ, radiates forth, to return 
to God, the final source, in the essential worship of loyal and 
adoring human wills. Thus Ethics are perfected through and 
in Christian religion, as the Divine harmony of human life. 


VERNON BARTLET. 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OxForD. 


1 Browning, Rabbi Ben Ezra, vii. 
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SPIRITUAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
VIEWED FROM ACROSS THE BORDER. 


MILLEDGE L. BONHAM, Jr., Px.D. 
Professor of History in Hamilton College, U.S.A. 


DouBTLEss it is impertinent for a native-born citizen of 
the United States to take issue with the interesting paper, 
‘Spiritual Conditions in Canada,” by Mr Carleton W. 
Stanley, of Montreal, which appeared in the Hisperr 
JouRNAL for last January. Yet it is possible that the 
citizen of the United States, being more detached, might 
have a more impartial view-point than a Canadian; or 
perhaps his perspective would be better. Where a Canadian 
might resent certain tones in Mr Stanley’s paper from a 
feeling of national pride, the outsider could consider the 
matter more calmly, without any suspicion of having an 
axe to grind. 

While my travels in Canada have been brief in duration 
and limited in extent, my acquaintance with many Canadians, 
extending over many years, and my familiarity with Canadian 
history and certain phases of its literature, convince me 
that Mr Stanley has unintentionally done Canada an in- 
justice. Granting the truth of the various items listed by 
him as evidence of Canada’s “ trend towards materialism,” 
it would appear at this distance and from this direction that 
he has overemphasised the sordid and ignored some of the 
finer aspects of current conditions in Canada. 

Let us take the aspect Mr Stanley deplores first—the 
prominence of the newly-rich Jew in Canadian society. I 
would suggest that this is but a passing condition on the 
current of to-day, which is not peculiar to Canada. Granting 
the truth of Mr Stanley’s dicta, Canada is not thereby proved 
more of a worshipper of Mammon than other countries in 
which the war-profiteer looms large. A brilliant American 
679 
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Jewess, Miss Edna Ferber, in her delightful novel Fanny 
Herself, makes her heroine say: ‘‘ One flashy, loud-talking 
Hebrew in a restaurant can cause more ill-feeling than ten 
thousand of them holding a religious mass meeting in Union 
Square.” Perhaps Mr Stanley has seen the restaurant Hebrew 
but not had the good fortune to meet the thousands of quiet, 
earnest, patriotic, refined Jews who, I am sure, may be found 
in Canada. 

Canadian Protestantism is the next decadent institution 
to move Mr Stanley to despair. Certainly I am not in a 
position to controvert his statements as to the neglect of 
the poor by the Canadian Protestant Churches. I would 
merely point out that a Church which is producing such 
excellent clergy that yearly several are called across the 
border to wider fields, cannot be considered entirely lethargic. 
It is well known that each year several Canadian ministers 
are induced to come to the United States. I know of one 
Church which may almost be said to make a practice of 
drawing its pastors from Canada. Of course the obvious 
retort is that the United States is in even a worse spiritual 
condition and has still poorer Protestant Churches than 
Canada. Perhaps that is true; I am not prepared to say. 
But it seems to me that a Church—a Canadian Protestant 
Church—is not wholly lost so long as it can produce ministers 
capable of such brilliant and tender definitions as this: 
‘“* The Church is the union of those who love for the sake of 
those who suffer.” } 

Education too, we are told, has decayed in Canada. 
‘*A Canadian university degree,” says Mr Stanley, ‘has 
come to be the shadow of a name.” Too bad! Also, alas ! 
I happen to know several graduates of Canadian universities 
whose brilliant work at such institutions as Oxford, Leipzig, 
Edinburgh, Columbia, Hopkins, Chicago, Harvard, and 
Cornell has led to their being called to chairs in various 
reputable colleges and universities in this country and in 
Canada. In my own line (history) the names of James T. 
Shotwell, Professor of History at Columbia, and William E. 
Lingelbach, Professor of History at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, receive and deserve international recognition and 
respect. Both are Canadian born; both are graduates of 
a Canadian university. The mere fact that a Canadian 
university degree admits its holder to graduate work in such 
institutions as Oxford, Harvard, Edinburgh, Columbia, 


1 Rev. Perry J. Stackhouse, D.D., at that time (1920) pastor of 
Tabernacle Baptist Church, Utica, N.Y. 
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Leipzig, etc., says much. The further fact that most of 
the holders of such degrees have done brilliant work in these 
graduate schools says more. One must conclude that 
Mr Stanley has been unfortunate in his acquaintance with 
the alumni of Canadian institutions. 

To cite a few examples: George M. Wrong of Toronto, 
Stephen Leacock of M‘Gill, Oscar D. Skelton of Queen’s, 
are Canadian university professors whose books and whose 
teaching are respected on both sides of the Great Lakes 
and both sides of the Atlantic. It is worth noting, also, 
that some of the colleges and universities of the United 
States are following the example of the Churches and going 
to Canada for professors and presidents. Is this another 
case of the prophet in his own country ? 

‘We have no Canadian art, no Canadian literature,” 
complains Mr Stanley. As to the art, I believe he is mistaken, 
though I cannot refute the statement. As to the literature, 
I am sure he is wrong. Canadian literature is almost as 
old as Canadian history. From the time Mare Lescarbot 
began his history of Acadia (about 1606) to this day, 
Canadian life and Canadian scenery have stimulated author- 
ship. I admit the distinction between books and literature. 
Doubtless every country has a plethora of books and a 
paucity of literature at this moment. Nevertheless, I 
maintain that a country which evokes the poetry (yes, 
poetry, not merely verse) of Bliss Carman, Robert W. Service, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, Pauline Johnson; the novels and 
short stories of Sir Gilbert Parker, Marjorie L. C. Pickthall, 
Lucy M. Montgomery, and Arthur Stringer; the histories 
of Wrong, Bradley, Skelton, Garneau, Bourinot, is not 
without literature. 

The name of Dr Willard T. Grenfell alone is enough to 
redeem any country—a veritable Sodom or Gomorrah—from 
the charge of spiritual sterility. Yet even he is not 
absolutely unique in Canada. 

What then is the reason for Mr Stanley’s pessimistic 
interpretation of contemporary Canadian civilisation? As 
a professional student of history, I think that I can explain 
his depression, and, I hope, relieve it somewhat. I do not 
attempt to deny the existence of any one of the evidences of 
materialism he has pointed out. Undoubtedly they—and 
doubtless others—exist. Assuredly they thrust themselves 
upon one’s. notice. There is a superabundance of similar 
things in the United States to-day, and Canada has no 
monopoly of such by-products of her adolescence. For there, 
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I believe, is the answer. Canada is very young, even younger 
than the United States, who is a mere infant in arms to 
England and France. Canada’s birth as a nation ma 
reasonably be dated Ist July 1867, when the British-North 
America Act became effective. Since then she has had to 
organise her government and expand it to include her 
western provinces ; she has had to exploit her vast natural 
resources in order to exist; she has had to grow up, and 
right now she is in the ungraceful period of youthful awk- 
wardness (from which my own country has not entirely 
emerged). Necessarily, hitherto, the economic features have 
been in the forefront of her consciousness, have thrust 
themselves upon the notice of the world. But as one of 
her own historians (C. G. D. Roberts) has pointed out, 
material progress must always precede intellectual and 
spiritual progress. 

In 1835 the first Canadian railway was begun, to extend 
fourteen miles, connecting points on the St Lawrence and 
the Richelieu. To-day Canada has over fifty thousand 
miles of railroad. Her first steamboat appeared on the 
St Lawrence in 1809. Samuel Cunard founded (at Halifax) 
the great line which bears his name only in 1840. Yet by 
the end of the nineteenth century Canada owned one-fourth 
of the registered shipping of the world. The annual value of 
Canadian agricultural products is about two billions of dollars. 
Lumbering produces at least another two hundred million, 
mining about the same, and the fisheries nearly sixty million. 
‘“* But,” objects Mr Stanley, “‘it is exactly this emphasis on 
material prosperity that I decry.” The student of history 
realises that economic prosperity must precede any extended 
and intensive culture. A superficial culture with no sound 
economic basis is likely to be an evanescent one. A nation, 
like a man, must have a certain amount of money before 
it can “loaf and invite [its] soul.” It was the prevailing 
peace of Elizabeth’s long reign that enabled her England to 
become prosperous and send its sons to drink at the founts 
of culture. The climax of English literature came towards 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign, not at the beginning. 

Travellers of the “‘ tourist ”’ type each year relate sordid 
tales of the greed of English or French or Italian shop- 
keepers, restaurateurs, cabmen, and innkeepers. To listen 
to these tourists, one would think that all Europe is leagued 
in a conspiracy to pen the pockets of travelling Americans. 
Whereas every cultured and experienced traveller knows 


that these disagreeable features are froth on the surface of 
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European life. The treasures of European culture are not 
worn upon the sleeve for daws to peck at; they must be 
sought quietly, reverently and persistently by those who 
can appreciate them. Similarly, the material features of 
Canadian life make the most noise and push themselves most 
insistently upon the wayfarer’s notice. The spiritual side 
must be looked for in quiet homes, in peaceful villages, in 
retired farms. The malodorous skunk-cabbage is only too 
obvious to the woodland stroller in our northern spring-time ; 
the dainty arbutus must be sought upon one’s knees beneath 
the leaves and the moss. 

Let us take a few more statistics to see if cultural, 
spiritual forces have not been at work alongside the blatant 
material ones. Before 1840 there was only one daily and 
a few weekly papers in Canada. In 1915 there were five 
tri-weeklies, six bi-monthlies, twelve quarterlies, twenty- 
seven bi-weeklies, thirty-nine semi-weeklies, one hundred 
twenty-one dailies, two hundred eleven monthlies, and nine 
hundred thirty weeklies. Of course no one claims that all 
these periodicals are of a high grade, are an asset. Still, 
the mere number of them indicates a very large reading 
public. Doubtless there are too many. of the “ yellow 
journal’? type, made only too familiar by Messrs Hearst & 
Harmsworth. Yet readers of the Canadian Historical Re- 
view and Le Bulletin de Recherches Historiques know that 
Canadian journalism and scholarship are not absolutely 
barren. 

When school superintendents were established in 1846, only 
about one-seventh of Canada’s educable children were in 
school. Twelve years later forty-five per cent. of the schools 
of Canada were free, and nearly three-fourths of the educable 
children were in attendance. Of course many others were 
attending church and private schools. Less than ten years 
after this saw eighty-three per cent. of the schools free, with 
eighty-five per cent. of the children attending them, while 
in 1871 education was made compulsory. At present there 
are approximately twenty-eight thousand public! schools in 
Canada, besides numerous church schools and_ private 
academies. The public schools alone employ nearly sixty 
thousand teachers to give instruction to almost two million 
pupils. From eight to ten millions of dollars are expended 
annually upon education.. This takes no account of the 
considerable sums spent for schools maintained by Church 
and private foundation. 

1 «« Public” in the American sense; i.e. “ board schools” in England. 
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As to higher education, there is no province in Canada 
without at least one normal school and one university (or 
college in the American sense). Most provinces have several 
universities, besides agricultural and other technical schools. 
There are more than twenty institutions, so far as I can 
determine, doing work of university rank, with nearly three 
thousand instructors and over twenty thousand students. 
Toronto, M‘Gill, Laval, Queen’s, Dalhousie, and Mani- 
toba are the best known Canadian universities. Admitting 
freely the claim of Mr Stanley that there are many poor 
teachers in the schools and half-educated instructors in the 
universities ; that pedagogues are not treated with respect 
by profiteers, I submit that a country which has made such 
provision for education in less than three generations is not 
absolutely sterile spiritually. 

There are two other aspects of the question which re- 
quire a mere glance. One is the obvious fact that Canada, 
like her allies, existed upon an unwontedly high spiritual 
plane from 1914 to 1918. Like other countries, she has had 
a marked let down from this tension, and has swung, perhaps, 
too far in the other direction. By contrast this appears all 
the more sordid. Yet it was a Canadian delegate to the 
Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armaments 
[Borden] who said that no great things could be accomplished 
without idealism. 

In the second place, the spiritual impulse manifests itself 
in a different manner from that of a generation ago. If one 
has been reared in an orthodox Church in a non-industrial 
community, he is apt to feel that, because fewer men are 
becoming clergymen and missionaries, there is less spirituality 
about. In the Middle Ages; Edith Cavell, Jane Addams, 
Willard Grenfell, and Herbert Hoover would have been 
nuns and monks. Yet is there anyone who would maintain 
that these men and women are less spiritual, are doing a 
less useful, a less noble work, than Catherine of Siena or 
Boniface ? 


MILLEDGE L. BONHAM, Jr. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, 
Curnton, NEw York. 
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N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘“‘Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
diseussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


“THE IDEA OF CREATION.” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 19238, p. 209.) 


On the main count Professor Mackenzie agrees with me. He believes 
“that imagination is the best name for that central activity by 


which the creative work may be supposed to be initiated and carried 
through ” (“‘The Idea of Creation,” Hibbert Journal, January 1898). 
And since that article was written, his support has become even more 
complete. May I disclaim, however, that interpretation of my meaning 
for which Divine Imagining is “ blind.” Unlike finite sentients which 
are only becoming conscious, Divine Imagining is “ conscious in the 
supremely eminent sense. It is aware of all that It conserves and 
creates ” (Div. Imag., p. 78). Its consciring is the ultimate active 
identity which does not lie, as so many idealists have urged, on the 
side of content. A philosophy of the Unconscious is thus rejected 
outright. 

What now of reason (p. 215)? Well, since Divine Imagining 
comprises not merely creative novelty but conservative connexions, 
and since generalisations about these connexions can be used as premisses 
in human reasonings, some may incline to urge that Divine Imagining 
itself includes reason. But between crediting It with more or less 
conservative connexions and likening It to the processes and results 
which we human finites class under the name “ reason ” lies an abyss, 
Tentative, fallible, and most defective reason implies another which 
for ‘‘ God before the creation of the world ”—to use a phrase of Hegel’s 
—does not exist. For us finite sentients immersed in a world of 
division and conflict, and with narrowly restricted direct experiences, 
reason is, of course, indispensable; a novelty created, t.e. evolved, 
in order that we may live. It is evolved, I suggest, out of that 
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imagining which a suggestion of Kant’s regarded as the “ fundamental 
power ” at the roots of the sentient. And it functions on the whole 
well in that practice, touching which even Schopenhauer and Dr Schiller 
accord it respect. But in its higher flights it is disappointing. Mystics 
have always noted this failure, though slow to rise to that higher 
consciring for which they long, but which few can attain. 

May I add, in respect of Professor Mackenzie’s criticism (H.J., 
p. 216), that I accept fully Goethe’s ‘‘ Bond of Love” which “ gives 
direction to the Whole ”’ (cf. Div. Imag., pp. 95-105, on Delight—Love— 
Beauty). But I could not regard the human “ conception” of Value, 
which lives only in ‘“* judgment,” as mirroring adequately the Bond ! 

Divine Imagining creates as the lark sings, and is immanently 
teleologic withal. In Chance also—and causation and chance, as I 
understand it, are compatible—lies teleology. But on the lower 
levels of a divided world, the free imaginal initiatives lack width. 
Hence they issue very often in forms of conflict—useless, hideous, and 
abominable. The mutations, for instance, whereby are evolved python 
and tiger, reveal imagination in Nature, but further directly only the 
particular species concerned. And in furthering these species they 
bring to pass struggle and pain, so that Nature’s famous “ bacchantic 
dance ” becomes more bacchantic still. Let us not charge, however, 
‘even a finite Demiurgus with being the author of these and like ills. 
May we not describe the situation plausibly thus? In the interests 
largely of finite sentients there has to be a world, and in the divisions 
of this world dawns an unavoidable tragedy. Imagining runs amok 
discretely and unforeseeably. It invents, we may say, in piecework, 
wherefore infernos of contention have to arise. The world in short 
can only be initiated at a great risk and price. It is experimental. 
And yet at long last it may prove worth all its pains. Creation, 
whatever betide, must be untrammelled, and in the end only its real 
successes endure. 


Dovucias FAWCETT. 
CHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. 





“THE IDEA OF EVOLUTION AND THE IDEA OF GOD.” 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1928, p. 227.) 


Mr Epmonp G. A. Homes uses the following language in the first 
paragraph under the above caption :— 

“Slowly but surely the idea of evolution is undermining the 
foundations of orthodox theology. For a static conception of the 
universe was the cement in which those foundations were laid; and 
as the idea of evolution makes headway and the static conception 
falls into disrepute, the foundations of the orthodox theology, which 
have long shown signs of instability, will become more and more 
unstable, and at last, in the fullness of time, the whole structure will 
totter to its fall.” 
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This first paragraph of the article discloses the common root of all 
that follows in the remaining pages. One wonders at the author’s 
use of words and tropes when he reads what Mr Holmes has to say. 
The following is a fair summation of the impression made by the 
words of the first paragraph :— 

(1) Some crude, not to say foolish, men laid the foundations for a 
house for orthodox Christian theology, with stones set in the cement 
of a static conception of the universe. 

(2) Evolution, personified, becomes a man, or at least a force, 
using tools or some other means, and is undermining the foundations 
of this house. 

(8) On reading the author’s observations one gathers that priests, 
parsons, and pious women not a few, must needs be much afraid, 
because tiles, dust, and debris will soon be falling about their heads, 
leaving them shelterless, if not indeed killed outright. 

(4) But Mr Holmes is generous to these unfortunate people, and 
promises that evolution will build them a better house after tearing 
down the old one, indeed evolution has already begun on a theological 
house that “‘ Every day and in every way grows bigger and better.” 

(5) As an interested party let me speak for myself and for my 
friends. We are deeply grateful to Mr Holmes for his warning and for 
all his kind promises as to what Evolution will do for us in the way 
of a building for Christian theology, but we really did not know 
until he told us that we occupied a house of any kind. We thought 
that we had “ here no continuing city,” and that we sought a “* house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” We are afraid of 
houses ; we are content to dwell in tents as did Abraham our father. 
Even the land upon which we pitch our tents, and the heavens out 
of which the stars look down upon us in the night season, are alike 
passing away, while we pilgrims and strangers look for a new heaven 
and a new earth. 

After reading an article like this one by Mr Holmes, one grows 
curious to know where its author studied theology. After a some- 
what careful inquiry among my companions, none of us know of a 
theologian or a school of theology that teaches a static conception 
of the universe. Mr Holmes does indeed quote Fr. Clarke, but it 
seems to me perfectly clear that Fr. Clarke does not build logic and 
theology into a house, say, as the steel and stone of the structure. 
Indeed it seems perfectly clear that Fr. Clarke in the quotation 
cited refers more to the form than to the matter of logic. It might 
be fair to ask Mr Holmes how he proposes to formulate any argument 
without an appeal to logical formule ? If it be true that Roman 
Catholicism does not integrate logic with the structure of its theology, 
merely using the formule of logic, it surely must be true with all other 
Christian systems. It seems to me fair to say that no system of 
theology—Christian, Jewish, Mohammedan, or Buddhist—is static. 

A building is not a good illustration of Christian theology. If it 
were a building, it could not have stood till now, but long ago Evolu- 
tion would have undermined its foundations, for Evolution did not 
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begin with Darwin, but with the ages upon ages, hence its work has 
been going on at least for some time. 

Christian theology is as if one sowed seed in a field. It is a living 
thing, a biological principle. Many of our friends who lecture us 
whom they think live in a theological house, received their theological 
training in Sunday school or in their preparation for confirmation. 
They have pursued their studies in other fields, but their theological 
basis is puerile. They think that they are doing us a favour when 
they warn us that our theological house is dilapidated, and forget 
that the house they see is the house that Jack built in the nursery 
rhyme, and that the foundations of both houses are alike—not there, 
because there is no house at all. 

N. H. WIi.iiams. 

Tue ParsonaGe, VaLposta, GaA., U.S.A. 





“THE PLACE OF THE CLASSICS IN EDUCATION.” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1928, p. 248.) 


Every lover of the Classics must feel grateful to Professor Whitehead 
for his defence of the utility of a certain amount of preliminary 
classical study even in the case of those who intend to devote them- 
selves.to far other pursuits. Perhaps no more can be said from 
his special view-point, and, certainly, nothing could have been better 
said. 

But with Professor Whitehead this limited study of classical 
literature seems to mean a study of one only of the classical languages, 
and that one Latin. In the crowded time of youth there is much 
to be said for a limitation to one, where such study is intended to be 
carried out with a strictly utilitarian end in view. Yet it is not so 
easy to admit that the language chosen should be Latin rather than 
Greek. 

I think there are very cogent reasons why the choice should fall 
upon Greek, even if we confine ourselves to the matter of sheer, 
stark usefulness. Almost everything that Professor Whitehead 
claims for Latin can equally be claimed for Greek. Surely, ‘if in 
after life your job is to think,” you will render greater thanks to 
Providence if in the days of your youth you have done a little Greek 
prose once a week and daily construed some Greek author than if 
you had paid the same attention to Latin. And it is difficult to 
admit as a peculiar merit of Latin the comparative lack of out- 
standing genius. But there is one advantage, peculiar to Greek, 
in addition to all this, which does not seem to have received the 
attention its importance warrants. In all the sciences dealing with 
the problems of life, and in their dependent studies, the vastly 
preponderating bulk of the terminology is derived from Greek rather 
than from Latin. The intending biologist, with no Greek, who 
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comes fresh from his school is appalled when he looks into his first 
text-book to find himself confronted with a terrible list of Greek- 
derived names of the meaning of which he has no inkling and which 
he has to have explained to him by wearisome circumlocutions. 
These names are one of the terrors of the initial study of the vital 
sciences, as those of us know who can throw back our memories, 
and are the cause of a serious waste of time. But if the boy or girl 
knows a little Greek, these names, instead of repelling the student, 
convey a series of pictures to him. They serve, in fact, as a series 
of easy mnemonics of the best kind. 

I am not entitled to speak with any confidence of the purely 
physical sciences, but my small reading here suggests that in this case 
also a good case can be made out for Greek as against Latin. And 
Greek is not really a more difficult language than Latin when tackled 
in acquisitive and plastic youth. 

Besides all this, the student who has a little Greek has acquired 
some knowledge of a tongue which, as Professor Whitehead so happily 
puts it, is one of the languages of the Kingdom of Heaven. Important 
as is the practical use of the Classics, it is doubtful if they can be 
saved, even in these prosaic days, unless a wider appeal is made than to 
mere usefulness. For a certain amount of disinterestedness, to put 
it vulgarly, “ pays.”” Knowledge has other uses than mere usefulness. 
The Nature of Things has all sorts of unexpected prizes for dis- 
interestedness. All the world loves a lover, and Nature too loves 
an amateur—a lover. Disinterested research in science has been 
more frequently rewarded by discoveries of the utmost practical 
and commercial value than sordid seeking motived by gain. The 
man of letters knows, too, that if he reads with an object he will lose 
his objective. 

There is, in fact, the race of scholars to think of. Let no one, 
even in these practical days, be bold enough to assert that this 
race is of no “use.” There is that 1 per cent. or 10 per cent. to 
think of who will again wish to read a classical book in the original. 
Professor Whitehead unreservedly admits that this remnant is worth 
preserving. It will be a bad day even for science when there remain 
no scientists with a tincture of the classical tradition. But how 
are even 1 per cent. to save their souls alive if the demand of the 
99 per cent. is for Latin and not for Greek ? Save Latin if you can, 
but preserve Greek by all means. 

No such flexible instrument of thought as the Greek language 
has ever been invented by man. Who knows but that for want of its 
discipline a great scientific generalisation may not some day be 
lost to man? Then, too, the broadening influence of Greek and 
the amplitude of Greek thought will guard the narrower minds of 
science from the sin that does so easily beset them of “ telling little 
truths in the cause of a great lie,” will guard them also, as nothing 
else can, against that disastrous tendency of the modern mind which 
envisages each generation as marooned upon the island of its own 
particular epoch in time. These living writings are like stately 
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lines of ships by means of which the past and present may make 
advantageous and profitable commerce. 
; E. W. ApaAMs. 


SURBITON. 





“RABBINICAL JUDAISM.” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1923, p. 314.) 


Mr Travers Herrorp’s valuable and interesting article tells us 
one point about Rabbinic Judaism which, however, he does not 
emphasise. He says that Judaism looked for no special divine 
intervention for the salvation of man, and that it made much less of 
the effects of Adam’s sin than did Christianity. It is worth while 
pointing out that the familiar passages in Ezra iv. are but little behind 
St Paul in their import, and that the Jewish Pseudepigrapha are 
full of the expectation of dramatic divine intervention on behalf of 
the righteous, which would certainly in some cases include deliverance 
from the power of sin and the forgiveness of its guilt. So that if 
these thoughts and hopes were not carried over into Rabbinic Judaism 
this shows that the Jews who became Christians were more loyal to 
their heritage than their rabbis. This is of course the Christian 
contention ; 7.e. the early Church accepted the Torah in its entirety, 
for the Pseudepigrapha are all based uponit; and it saw that the 
Torah was fulfilled in Jesus Christ, who is ‘‘ the end of the Torah—to 
every one that believeth.” 

S. P. T. PripEavux. 


Str. BonrrFace COLLEGE, WARMINSTER. 





**PARABLE AND ITS ADAPTATION.” 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1922, p. 127.) 


ProFEssor Bacon’s article under the above title, which appeared in 
the October issue of the Hibbert, raises or asserts more urgently 
a number of important issues in connection with the Gospel Tradition. 
Briefly the more significant of these may be thus summarised :— 

(a) Do the generally accepted principles of Synoptic criticism 
apply to the parables, or do they require special treatment and rules 
and canons of interpretation appropriate for such treatment? In 
other words, is a third variety of written record to be introduced, 
and to narrative and teaching is parable to be added ? 

It is clear that different considerations may have influenced the 
transmission of a story of miracle from those which led to the preserva- 
tion and tradition of a particular ethical maxim, but is it necessary 
te produce confusion and complication by the creation of a third 
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type when the reasons that suggest such a further distinction are 
so weak ? 

(b) Is the hypothesis of a separate collection of parables and 
parabolic sayings a necessary or even a probable one ? 

(c) What were the limits, if any, in free modification of their 
material which the Christian Agadists would feel bound to observe ? 

(d) Does the expression “ pulpit narrative” correctly describe 
the nature of the Agadah which is found in the authoritative earlier 
collections of Rabbinism ? 

It would appear that the gravest charge that can be brought 
against Professor Bacon’s position is that it allows scant justice 
to the undoubted esteem in which the early disciples held the 
words of their Master. Change, where it was made in statements 
which concern what may be. termed the self-appraisal of Christ, 
was of course in the direction of enhancing His dignity. And to 
assume that the “‘ mind ” of the Early Church would have tolerated 
the free adaptation, such as a preacher uses with his illustrative 
matter, is to deny the existence of any reverence for the words of 
Christ, and also to compromise gravely even the relative genuineness 
of the gospel records. 

The tribute of Dr Bacon to the beauty and excellence of Christ’s 
Parables with which his article opens is really the best refutation 
of his theory. No “ pulpit narrative” could have survived the 
memories and zeal for edification of a few years, not to mention the 
fifty or more which elapsed before the stabilisation of the great mass 


of parabolic material as we find it in St Luke’s Gospel. 
C. W. Farrer. 


Stanton Harcourt VICARAGE. 





** COMMON-SENSE :‘THEOLOGY.” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1923, p. 896.) 


Havine regard to the somewhat uncompromising terms in which 
Professor Taylor reviewed my book Common-sense Theology, in the 
last number of your Journal, perhaps you will be good enough to 
allow me to draw attention to one or two respects in which he 
does me rather less than justice. 

1. Professor Taylor’s review nowhere indicates or suggests that the 
book is written in dialogue form. This, however, is the fact. The 
point is important, since the participators in the dialogue naturally 
voice conflicting views, with all of which, since they are conflicting, 
it is not possible to identify the author. By omitting any mention 
of the fact that the opinions are expressed by different characters, 
Professor Taylor is enabled to chastise the author by representing 
as ‘“‘dogmas ” of mine any opinions which he happens to dislike 
or which appear to him to be particularly absurd, while ignoring 
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the contrary opinions, which he presumably likes, and which are 
voiced in due course by the other characters. This is manifestly 
unfair. Professor Taylor has no more reason to assume that an 
opinion is mine because he happens to dislike it, than he has for 
supposing that the opinions expressed by Thrasymachus in the first 
book of the Republic represent the views of Plato. 

The dialogue form also explains :— 

(a) The use of certain phrases to which your reviewer takes 
exception, for instance, “‘ Read Bertrand Russell and the Be- 
haviourists.”” Such a phrase is simply the way of giving a reference 
which the writer of a dialogue is bound to adopt; in an ordinary 
philosophical treatise it would appear as a footnote, thus :—‘ See 
Analysis of Mind, p. —.” 

(b) The use by certain characters, not philosophers by the way, of 
expressions which he calls elegant, meaning presumably, inelegant, 
such as “a little too steep.” 

2. Your reviewer represents the author as making several 
statements which he does not make, and then passes strictures on 
him for making them. 

Thus, nowhere in the book is it either stated or suggested :— 

(a) That there is no economic factor in the Peloponnesian war. 

(b) That G. B. Shaw is a greater “ hero” (the word is Professor 
Taylor’s, not mine) than Christ. © 

(c) That Mr Shaw is supported in persecution by the conviction 
that his martyrdom is a part of the march of the Life Force. 

(d) That religion is a metaphysical speculation, arbitrarily selected 
at random from an infinite variety of such speculations. One of the 
speakers says this about the teaching of religion—surely a very 
different thing,—and Professor Taylor forgets to mention that another 
of the speakers presently contradicts him. 

8. As Professor Taylor does not discuss the system of Vitalism 
outlined in this book, I cannot of course reply to him with regard to 
the subject - matter of the book. Since, however, the occasional 
rudeness of the participators in the discussions, both to one another 
and to the outside world, provokes him to the reflection that I need a 
lesson in manners, I may perhaps be pardoned for pointing out that, 
from his point of view, it is the more unfortunate that his review 
fails to provide me with one. 


C. E. M. Joan. 


LONDON. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


THE news of the death of Dr Bernard Bosanquet on 8th February 
awakened in every student of philosophy the sense of a real personal 
loss. During the past forty years Dr Bosanquet has been a leading 
figure in philosophical discussion, and a writer of surprising fertility 
and resource. Always courteous and kindly in bearing, and sym- 
pathetic towards genuine thought wherever he found it, he delighted 
in the battle of ideas; and, while tolerant of criticism, he was ever 
ready to defend his own metaphysical position, reached by him as a 
result of much intellectual labour. Bosanquet was born in 1848 (the 
son of Rev. R. W. Bosanquet of Rock Hall, Alnwick). He was a 
student at Balliol in the great days of Jowett and T. H. Green; and, 
after taking his degree, was elected Fellow and Tutor of University 
College in 1871. In 1881 he left Oxford and settled in London, 
occupying himself in writing, University Extension lecturing, and 
social work. He was appointed in 1903 Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of St Andrews, retiring in 1908, when he went to 
live at his country house at Oxshott. Apart from a few minor papers 
in periodicals, Bosanquet’s first literary effort was the essay on 
“* Logic as the Science of Knowledge” which he contributed to the 
volume published in 1888 in memory of T. H. Green. In 1885 there 
appeared his book on Knowledge and Reality, a friendly criticism 
of Bradley’s Principles of Logic, and in 1888 the two volumes of his 
own Logic, or the Morphology of Knowledge. From that time onwards 
a steady series of publications issued from his pen, besides a large 
number of articles in Mind and other journals, culminating in the two 
important courses of Gifford Lectures on The Principle of Individuality 
and Value and The Value and Destiny of the Individual, published in 
1912 and 1918 respectively. Dr Bosanquet was accustomed to 
associate his own metaphysical standpoint with that of Mr F. H. 
Bradley, and doubtless the views of the two thinkers were funda- 
mentally in accord. But Bosanquet followed the Hegelian tradition 
more closely, and had, I think, misgivings in regard to Bradley’s 
doctrine of Sentience, as also in regard to other features in the con- 
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ception of Absolute Experience. It seemed to him that Self-Con- 
sciousness was the clue to the structure of reality. Nature, as we 
actually experience it, with primary, secondary, and tertiary (zsthetic) 
qualities, is, he held, truly real; but that does not mean that it is 
real by itself, apart from minds which experience it. Its being 
physical cannot exclude its being continuous with what is psychical. 


Pan-psychism appeared to him a gratuitous hypothesis that failed — 


to recognise the complementary functions of subjective mind on the 
one hand and externality on the other as together essential to any 
complete form of conscious experience. Through the death of 
Professor Ernst Troeltsch of the University of Berlin, at the com- 
paratively early age of fifty-seven years, the world has lost a great 
scholar and probably its most original and suggestive thinker in the 
department of the philosophy of religion. Two principles may be 
said to lie at the basis of Troeltsch’s religious philosophy: (i) that 
the psychical mechanism of the mind is the medium of a spiritual 
life, not to be identified with that mechanism; and (ii) that no 
speculative handling of religious problems can be adequate unless full 
justice be done tothe historical treatment of those problems. Troeltsch 
conceived that a philosophy of religion must be rooted in a psycho- 
logical and epistemological analysis of the religious consciousness, 
in the sense of Kant’s critical theory, which, however, required to be 
further developed so as to find room for the fundamental categories of 
all religious experience—namely, for the notions of inspiration and 
of revelation. ‘‘ The Christian Ethos alone,” he urged, “‘ possesses, 
in virtue of its personalistic theism, a conviction of personality and 
individuality rooted in a metaphysic, and lifted above destruction 
from any and all the naturalisms and pessimisms. Only the per- 
sonality which arises, out of man, to beyond man in his range as a 
merely natural product—a personality achieved through a union of 
his will and deepest being with God—this alone is raised above the 
finite and alone can defy it. Without this support, every individu- 
alism evaporates into thin air.” A religion of personal conviction 
and conscience, basing itself upon history, but not petrifying history 
into dogma, is, he held, the form of religion which is homogeneous 
with and adapted to modern individualistic civilisation. Troeltsch’s 
writings are extremely numerous and deal with a wide range of 
subjects. His largest work is the Soziallehren, in two massive volumes, 
published in 1911, in which he discusses in detail the social teaching 
of the Christian Churches. An important monograph of his is that on 
Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie in der Religionswissenschaft, which 
appeared in 1905. Two volumes of his Gesammelte Schriften saw the 
light before the outbreak of the War, containing his essays on the 
fundamental concepts of ethics and on the essence of Christianity, 
and many papers of his have been included in the Encyclopedia 
entitled Kultur der Gegenwart, amongst them his ‘“‘ History of Pro- 
testantism,” a field of research he had made especially his own. 
Frederic Harrison’s death on 14th January, at the advanced age of 
ninety-one, also removes from our midst not only a distinguished man 
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of letters but a philosophical thinker of considerable acuteness. The 
collection of papers published in 1907 under the title of The Philosophy 
of Common Sense presents probably the most sustained attempt that 
has been made to defend Comte’s Positivism against the attacks to 
which it has been subjected from various quarters. There is a great 
deal in it with which those who are not Positivists can heartily 
sympathise and admire. 

The International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific 
Method, edited by Mr C. K. Ogden, of Magdalene College, Cambridge 
(London: Kegan Paul) promises to be a valuable series of books. 
Apart from Dr G. E. Moore’s Philosophical Studies, which we hope 
to review in detail later, and Mrs Stephen’s presentation of Bergson’s 
philosophy, which I referred to in my last Survey, several interesting 
volumes have already appeared. Mr. L. Wittgenstein, a former 
pupil of Mr Bertrand Russell, contributed a remarkable article to 
the final number of Ostwald’s Annalen der Naturphilosophie in 1921, 
and this article has now been republished, side by side with an English 
rendering, in a volume of the Library entitled T'ractatus Logico-Philo- 
sophicus. We think the editor acted wisely in giving the German text 
along with the English translation, for without the former the latter 
would certainly have been in many places obscure, if not unintelligible. 
Mr Russell has written an interesting Introduction, which aids the 
reader considerably in grasping the author’s line of thought. Un- 
doubtedly, the most important part of Mr Wittgenstein’s work is 
that which deals with the principles of Symbolism and the conditions 
which would have to be fulfilled by a logically perfect language. 
The function of language is to assert or deny facts (Thatsachen). A 
certain sentence can, however, assert a certain fact only if between 
the structure of the sentence and the structure of the fact there be 
something incommon. But this “‘ something ’’ cannot, he contends, 
be said in language ; it can only be shown ; because whatever we may 
say will still need to have the same.structure. ‘“‘ We make to our- 
selves pictures (Bilder) of facts. The picture presents the condition 
of things (die Sachlage) in logical space ; the picture is a model of 
reality.” What exactly is meant by “a picture” (ein Bild) is far 
from clear, but we are told that “ the picture is linked with reality ; 
and reaches up to it.” ‘“‘ It is like a scale applied to reality.” Every- 
thing strictly philosophical belongs to what can only be shown, so 
that nothing correct can be said in philosophy. Its function is the 
logical classification of thoughts, to make clear and delimit sharply 
the thoughts which otherwise are opaque and blurred, though how 
precisely it can do this is again by no means obvious. We cannot, 
it is contended, say anything about the world as a whole ; whatever 
can be said has to be about limited portions of the whole. We could 
only say something about the world as a whole if we could get outside 
it, and in that case it would cease to be for us the whole world. The 
significance of the world must lie outside the world; in the world 
itself there is no value, for a value must lie outside all occurrences 
and So-sein, these being accidental or contingent. Outside the 
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questions of science, there is indeed the inexpressible. This shows col 
itself ; it is das Mystische. And it contains, according to Mr Witt- bel 
genstein, the whole of philosophy. What causes hesitation in the roc 
mind of the reader is, as Mr Russell points out, that somehow Mr (2) 
Wittgenstein manages to say a good deal about what cannot be said. we 
Yet, apart from its final conclusions, the book, as containing a theory mi 
of logic “* which is not at any point obviously wrong ”’ is deserving of (5) 
careful study. Two valuable works by the late Dr W. H. R. Rivers ex 
are included in the Library. The one on Conflict and Dream contains wi 
the substance of a course of lectures delivered in Cambridge during au 
the sessions 1920-21 and 1921-22, and was completed shortly before in 
his death. Dr Rivers disputes the adequacy of Freud’s theory of m 
wish-fulfilment as an explanation of dreams; he thinks that an to 
exaggerated importance has been assigned by the psycho-analytic re 
school to incidents in the dreamer’s early life to the neglect of recent 1s 
conflicts, which he takes to be more important as causal events ; J 
and he emphasises the fallacies of the Freudian interpretations of tl 
symbolism, particularly of sexual motives and symbols, which have fc 
been responsible for most of the opposition to Freud’s theory. Dr 1 
Rivers’s main contention is that dreams are attempts to solve in ci 
sleep conflicts which are disturbing the waking life, and that these h 
attempts are necessarily, from the nature of sleep, of a more or less 0 
infantile kind, since in sleep only the earlier levels of mental function- n 
ing are active. The other book is entitled Psychology and Politics, s 
and consists of six Addresses given by Dr Rivers during the last years n 
of his life. Three of them were delivered in connexion with his t 
candidature for the representation of the University of London in I 
the House of Commons. They deal in particular with the so-called \ 
** herd-instinct,’’ and with some features of resemblance between 1 


individual organism and society from the pathological point of view— 
“‘ surely,” says the editor, “the most remarkable form of appeal to 
parliamentary electors in the history of polities!’’ Dr C. S. Myers’s 
Presidential Address to the Psychology Section of the British Associa- 
tion in 1922 is added. It presents an interesting account of Rivers’s 
life and scientific work. These two volumes are edited by Professor 
G. Elliot Smith. A further addition to the Library is a translation 
of Dr C. G. Jung’s Psychological Types, or The Psychology of Individua- 
tion. Two types seem to Jung especially noteworthy—those which 
he terms the Introversion and the Extraversion Types. In the 
former interest does not move towards the object, but recedes towards 
the subject ; in the latter there is an outgoing transference of interest 
from the subject to, the object. The book has been translated by 
Mr H. Godwin Baynes, who contributes a Preface dealing with 
Jung’s psychological standpoint and contrasting it with that of 
Freud. 

A very useful Introduction to the Psychology of Religion (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1928) has just appeared from the pen of Mr Robert 
H. Thouless, Lecturer in Psychology at the University of Manchester. 
Mr Thouless sets himself the task of trying to determine what are the 
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conscious roots of the belief in God as it is found in the mind of a 
believer in one of the higher religions. He differentiates five main 
roots,—namely (1) the influence of tradition (the traditional element) ; 
(2) experiences of beauty, harmony, and beneficence in the outer 
world (the natural element); (8) experiences of moral conflict (the 
moral element); (4) emotional experience (the affective element), and 
(5) reasoning processes (the rational element). Each of these is 
examined in turn, and the kind of religious experience delineated in 
which any one of them predominates. In succeeding chapters the 
author goes much farther into the psychology of feeling states, of 
instincts, and of the subconscious mind. In treating of the sex- 
instinct and the herd-instinct in relation to the religious life, he seeks 
to ascertain the influence of suggestion in such phenomena as religious 
revivals. His discussion, in the same reference, of the Unconscious 
is largely based upon the work of Jung, although he deviates from 
Jung’s conclusions to some extent, owing to the light which he thinks 
the researches of Ach, Watt, and Biihler throw on the matter. There 
follows a very full consideration of the phenomena of conversion and 
mysticism, and a whole chapter is devoted to an examination of the 
case of Mile. Vé, recorded by Flournoy. Lastly, in a final chapter, 
he faces the question as to the contribution made to our knowledge 
of the truth or falsity of religious doctrines by a psychological treat- 
ment of religious experience. Mr Thouless has written an eminently 
sane and judicious treatise on a subject about which a great deal of 
nonsense has been written, and his book ought to have a wide circula- 
tion. In the October number of Mind there is an interesting sym- 
posium on the question: “Is the Conception of the Unconscious of 
value in Psychology?” Mr G. C. Field opens the discussion by 
presenting a strong case for answering the question in the negative. 
To ask us to think of something which has all the characteristics of 
a wish or a feeling except that it is not conscious seems to him like 
asking us to think of something which has all the attributes of red 
or green except that it is not a colour. The doctrine of the Uncon- 
scious mixes up, he argues, many problems which ought to be kept 
separate ; it confuses, for instance, the problem of mental dispositions 
with that of the nature of the act of memory. It implies, moreover, 
a false view of the nature of mind, of the relation of mind and body, 
and of the relation of the knower and the known in an act of cognition. 
Dr F. Aveling contends that if cognitional awareness can sink to a 
minimum, leaving a lived experience of affection; and if conscious 
volition can become unconscious and still influence the processes 
which develop in awareness ; we have some direct evidence for the 
Unconscious as a valid conception and a useful one for empirical 
psychology. Professor John Laird maintains that unconscious 
consciousness is in precisely the same position, logically, as unthinking 
thinking, or unwalking walking, and that we have no more right to 
say that ‘“‘ something similar in all respects except in the respect of 
being conscious’ is unconscious than we have for asserting that 
walking goes on when we do not walk, or that “ something goes on 
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which is identical with walking in all respects except in being 
pedestrian.” 

In the same number of Mind there is also contained a symposium 
on the question: “‘ Are History and Science different kinds of Know- 
ledge?” Mr R. G. Collingwood insists that the analysis of science 
in epistemological terms is identical with the analysis of history, and 
that the distinction between them as separate is an illusion. The root 
of the alleged differences between them is to be found, he urges, in 
the circumstance that in the theory of science attention has always 
been drawn to the concepts or principles of interpretation according 
to which the active work of thought proceeds, while the theory of 
history has contented itself with attending to the finished product 
of thought, the fully-compiled historical narrative. Regard both as 
actual inquiries, and the difference of method and of logic wholly 
disappears. Professor A. E. Taylor maintains, on the other hand, 
that the two are different. It is the power of “ going along” with 
the actor in an historical scene and making his readers ‘“‘ go along ” 
with him that is the supreme gift of the really great historian. And 
it is not a gift which can be got by any devotion to “ scientific 
method.’ It has nothing to do with “clear and distinct ideas ” ; 
no one has what the logician would pass as “ clear and distinct ideas ”’ 
of his most intimate friend. Stout’s Manual will yield much clearer 
and distincter ideas of the mind of the assumed typical man, but he 
who attempted to read the riddle of a real man’s character by depend- 
ence on even so admirable a textbook as Stout’s would be lamentably 
at sea. Dr F. C. S. Schiller is of opinion that in ultimate analysis 
the truth both of science and of history is established in the same 
way as the rest of our knowledge ; there are differences in the working 
of our method in science and in history, but these are due to the 
different recalcitrance of the material to our various purposes. 

Professor Roy Wood Sellars, the writer of one of the essays in 
Critical Realism, has recently published a volume entitled Evolutionary 
Naturalism (Chicago: Open Court Company; London Office, 149 
Strand, W.C., 1922), in which, on the basis of his realistic theory of 
knowledge, he seeks to develop a system of philosophy. He calls this 
philosophy “ naturalism.” But it is not the naturalism of Huxley, 
Tyndall, and Spencer. The older naturalism did not do justice to 
the organic individual, and assuredly not to the human individual. 
Therein lay its weakness and its limitation. It was a product of 
physics and chemistry alone; it did not appreciate biology and 
psychology. Evolutionary naturalism is an attempt to understand 
the world in all its complexity and differentiation. Taking ‘“ thing- 
hood ” as a rough, general category, it may be said that organisms 
are a kind of things which need, for the purpose indicated, most careful 
study. Their unity is of a higher and more mobile sort than is the 
case with solid inorganic things. There is found in them an internal 
organisation as well as a cohesion ‘of parts and the possession of 
boundaries. The higher organisms do not combine into new indi- 
viduals in the way that atoms and molecules do. Human beings enter 
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into social relations, and these social relations modify them. We 
have here, however, a new method of organisation made possible by 
the properties of human beings, such as the capacity for communica- 
tion. The relation between citizen and society is physically con- 
ditioned, but is neither a chemical nor a biological type of relation. 
Evolution means, in short, that there are levels in nature, and that 
the higher is an outgrowth of the lower, that A and B integrated are 
more than A and B separate. Function and structure go together 
at every level. Function is but the active phase of structure. Evolu- 
tion is, then, the active rise of new wholes with new properties. 
There must be creative synthesis in which new properties and capaci- 
ties arise. And yet the rise of higher levels must rest upon and but 
carry out the potentialities of the lower levels. 

Professor G. F. Stout’s article on “* Alexander’s Theory of Sense 
Perception” (Mind, October 1922) is, as might be anticipated, a very 
acute and searching piece of criticism. Stout tries to show that the 
passage from sensa to the external existent is impossible on Alexander’s 
view. Neither the real nor apparent shape, for example, of the 
external object is identical with the size or shape of the visual appari- 
tion immediately experienced. The real shape and size of the external 
object is determinable by measurement and causal relations. Its 
apparent size and shape is what we, rightly or wrongly, estimate the 
real size and shape to be as suggested by present sense experience in 
conjunction with preacquired knowledge. This being so, there is 
no a priori reason for accepting Alexander’s position that the size 
of the sensum and the external size differ only as part and whole. 
Professor Alexander replies (Mind, January 1928) that for him no road 
from the sensum to the thing of which it is a feature is needed, because 
the sensum is already an external existent. What is needed is an 
account of how we advance from the sensum to the fully developed 
notion of athing. Stout supposes him here to be at a loss because he 
(Stout) ignores his doctrine of intuition. The sensum is, namely, 
not a mere sense-quality. The sensum green is not mere greenness, 
but a patch of green; that is, it is a bit of space-time which has the 
quality green. The green is an object which is situated in that 
event-patch. I come to think of the green thing, e.g. the leaf, because 
that patch has other qualities as well, and so the thing is the synthesis 
of its sensa and percepta and images, since they all belong to the same 
event-patch. We co-ordinate these within one and the same patch 
which is known to intuition. Thus the sensum already implies an 
intuition which is a lower experience than sensation. 

An interesting and valuable book for those who desire orientation 
in the various lines of recent philosophical speculation is that of 
Professor Arthur K. Rogers, entitled English and American Philosophy 
since 1800: A Critical Survey (New York: Macmillan, 1922). Start- 
ing with Reid and Hamilton, the author brings his survey down to 
the realism:of Alexander, Russell, and the American neo-realists. His 
treatment of certain systems, such as the absolute idealism of T. H. 
Green, the Cairds, F. H. Bradley, Bosanquet, and Royce is particu- 
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larly careful and well done. He seems to me less successful in his 
treatment of realistic writers of the type of Shadworth Hodgson and 
Hobhouse. He fails altogether, I think, to grasp the great significance 
of Robert Adamson’s contribution to the philosophical thought of 
the present age. The short account of Adamson’s position (pp. 857- 
858) is quite inadequate, and in more than one respect misleading. 
Professor Rogers acknowledges that his book as a whole is “ frankly 
propaganda,” and “ designed to recommend one particular attitude 
as against competing attitudes.” I confess this does not appear to 
me to be the right way of handling the development of philosophy 
historically. I have no objection to a history of philosophy being 
critical. On the contrary, it is only in so far.as a history of philosophy 
is critical that it is worth writing at all. But the only legitimate 
criticism in this connexion is, I conceive, that which is conducted 
from within the system criticised, that which results from placing 
oneself at the point of view of the philosophy in question, and asking 
how far that philosophy is a consistent coherent whole. A thoughtful 
reader will, however, find much food for reflexion in Professor Rogers’s 
pages, and be induced to study some at least of the philosophies dealt 
with at first hand. One of the philosophical writers whom Pro- 
fessor Rogers does not mention, John Theodore Merz, is the subject 
of a memorial number of the Proceedings of the University of Durham 
(vol. vi. pt. 4, 1928, published by Reid & Co., Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 
Besides personal reminiscences by several scientific friends, this 
number contains a long and interesting estimate of Merz’s philosophy 
from the pen of Professor R. F. A. Hoernlé. Professor Hoernlé has 
made a careful study of Merz’s writings, and presents a clear and 
lucid account of Merz’s way of thinking, interspersed with some acute 
and valuable criticism. He discusses in detail, for example, Merz’s 
attempted reconciliation of science and religion, and points out that 
the argument is more convincing on its negative then on its positive 
side. It is not difficult to admit the limitations of science; the 
difficulty comes when the question is raised as to what precisely are 
the essential religious truths, and how far they can be established 
by an introspective and genetic study of the development of individual 
minds in social intercourse with each other. The real importance of 
Merz’s emphasis on “ experience ” as against ‘‘ purely logical ” proof 
is, Professor Hoernlé insists, that you cannot “ prove ” religion to a 
person who has not the kind of first-hand acquaintance with religion 
which we call quite simply “ being religious.” Religion can only be 
reasoned about by, and between, those who, being religious, know 
what they are talking about. A special number of the Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale (Oct.—Dec. 1922) is devoted to articles on 
the general movement of American thought. Professor Hocking writes 
on “ The Principles of Method in the Philosophy of Religion,” Professor 
Perry on “The American Conscience,’ Professor Dewey on ‘‘ The 
Development of American Pragmatism,” and Professor Spaulding on 
** The Sciences of Nature in America.” 


G. Dawes Hicks, 
University Cotteez, Lonpon, 
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The Principles of Logic. By F. H. Bradley, Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, Revised, with Commentary and 
Terminal Essays. 2 Vols.—London: Oxford University Press, 
1922.—Pp. xxviii-+739. 


Ir is more than twenty years ago, since, along with all other “‘ Greats ”’ 
men at Balliol, I got my first introduction to philosophical logic 
through Mr Bradley’s Principles. The first edition, which had 
appeared in 1882, had even then been out of print for many years, 
and the rare copies which appeared at long intervals in the second- 
hand bookshops were promptly being snatched up at fancy prices. 
Here was a book which every one of us wanted, not only to read and 
inwardly to digest, but also to mark—especially to mark! Instead, 
we had to make shift, as best we could, with the well-thumbed copy 
in the College Library. And library copies have had to be my 
refuge ever since. All those whose thirst has been for many years 
thus inadequately slaked, will appreciate the feelings of intense satis- 
faction with which I now call this second edition of the Principles 
my own, marking passages and scribbling comments on margins to 
my heart’s content! To them, as to.me, the first reading of the 
Principles will be unforgettable. The terseness of the style, the 
vigour and clarity of the thought, the polished acerbity of some of 
the polemical passages—all these made a stimulating and abiding 
impression. We felt ourselves in the presence of a master-mind 
who knew how to impart to us a zest of discovery and exploration 
which carried us even through the intricate and subtle argumenta- 
tion of many of the chapters on “‘ Inference.” 

The text of that first edition has now been reprinted in full, with 
only a few purely verbal or typographical corrections. Re-reading, it 
is, therefore, possible to test those first impressions in the light of the 
fuller knowledge and the maturer judgment which (one hopes) have 
come with advancing years. Are those impressions confirmed ? 
Do the Principles stand the test? There can be only one answer. 
Mr Bradley’s book is one of the few modern contributions to Logic 
that has worn, and will continue to wear, well. If its faults are more 
obvious now to the more experienced eye, so also are its merits, and 
its merits far outweigh its faults. It seemed a great book twenty 
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years ago. It seems a great book still. It will, surely, be ranked as 
a classic on the subject by generations yet unborn. 

But it is not of the original text that I want to speak in this 
review. For, to all who know the first edition, the chief interest of 
this second edition will lie in the new matter which Mr Bradley has 
added in the form of ‘* Additional Notes” to each chapter, and in 
the form of “‘ Terminal Essays ” to the book as a whole. It is not 
given to many thinkers to review the work of their youth after a 
lapse of forty years, and, whilst correcting some things that can now 
be seen to be faulty, to re-affirm substantially their original position 
as sound in principle. This is what Mr Bradley has been able to 
do. But what adds special interest to this new edition is that 
Mr Bradley owes nearly every important correction to the criticisms 
of his Principles in the late Dr Bernard Bosanquet’s Knowledge and 
Reality, and, in a hardly lesser degree, to the systematic expositions 
of Dr Bosanquet’s Logic. That debt has now been fully and 
generously acknowledged, and it is a pleasure to think that Dr 
Bosanquet, whom death has just taken from our midst, lived to 
know it discharged. I can think of no other example, in the history 
of philosophy, of two contemporaries who, whilst being both thinkers 
of the very first rank, influenced each other so profoundly and so 
fruitfully without being bound to each other by constant collaboration 
or intimate companionship. It does not seem an overstatement to 
say that Dr Bosanquet’s constructive criticisms helped Mr Bradley 
to master more completely, and to apply more consistently, his 
own principles. They helped him, in a sense, to find himself. 

To find himself was, for Mr Bradley, to develop the metaphysical 
doctrine of Appearance and Reality. Now, most of what was bad 
logic in the first edition of the Principles seems to have been really 
due to unsettled metaphysics. At the end of the ‘“‘ Preface” to 
the first edition Mr Bradley had made frank confession: ‘On all 
questions, if you push me far enough, at present I end in doubts and 
perplexities.” Very different in tone is now, in this second edition, 
the confident claim to absolute truth, of which I shall speak below. 
To uncertainty about first principles were due most of the serious 
errors in the first edition, e.g. the theory of floating ideas, and that 
of the subjectivity of negation, both of which are now withdrawn. 
Now Mr Bradley is sure of his metaphysics, and the main impression 
left by the new matter, especially in the ‘‘ Terminal Essays,” is 
that Mr Bradley is re-affirming, and amending, his logical theories 
from the secure basis of his metaphysics. This appears, even out- 
wardly, in the constant references to Appearance and Reality and 
to the Essays on Truth and Reality. And, inwardly, it appears in 
such characteristic doctrines as (1) that “‘every inference is the 
ideal self-development of a given object taken as real” (p. 598), 
and (2) that “every judgment is in essence, though not explicitly, 
both negative and disjunctive ” (p. 662). These doctrines, I submit, 
are intelligible only in the context of a metaphysics which holds that 
““my ” thinking is the Universe thinking in me (e.g. “the real 
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whole works in and through myself, its activity and mine are thus 
one,” p. 615); that the existence of absolute truth is implied in the 
necessary imperfection of all truths (p. 675); that “from such 
imperfect experience as I possess, I not only can but I must conclude 
to one Experience perfect and complete, which, though still Experi- 
ence, includes and is all that is real” (p. 683); that ‘‘ appearances 
everywhere are real, real each in and with the life of the one vital 
Reality, and according as each in its relative kind and degree is a 
special mode in which that absolute Whole shows itself and is real ” 
(p. 616). That Mr Bradley’s position in this second edition is frankly 
metaphysical, is best seen, I think, by realising that the reasoning 
by which he reaches and defends the above-quoted theories of the 
nature of judgment and inference is, in method, precisely the same 
reasoning by which he reaches his metaphysical conclusions. To 
challenge his logic is, therefore, to challenge his metaphysics: they 
are all of a piece. Thus, the difference between the first and the 
second editions of the Principles is not that they draw the line between 
logic and metaphysics in a different place: they both agree that 
logic must take positions for granted which it cannot explain, and 
use working assumptions which are even mutually inconsistent. 
No, the difference, as I see it, is that in the first edition, whenever 
Mr Bradley approaches the line between logic and metaphysics, 
his touch tends to become unsure, because he was half-hearted about 
his metaphysics, whereas in the second edition,.being whole-hearted 
now in his metaphysics, he moves to and fro across the line with 
assured mastery. This involves, of course, that to any reader 
familiar with Appearance and Truth, the “ Terminal Essays ” bring 
little that is in substance new. None the less, quite apart from the 
illuminating and welcome acknowledgments of the extent of Mr 
Bradley’s indebtedness to Dr Bosanquet, these “ Terminal Essays ” 
have a profound interest. For they offer not only most valuable 
discussions of special topics—e.g. Essay IV. on “‘ Uniqueness,” Essay 
VII. on ‘‘ The Impossible, the Unreal, the Self-contradictory, and 
the Unmeaning,”’ Essay VIII. on “ Absolute Truth and Probability ” 
—but they bring home to us in the most striking way the extra- 
ordinarily close texture and coherence of Mr Bradley’s whole philosophy. 
It is now, as every good philosophy ought to be, all of a piece. 
There is no better way of testing the truth of this assertion than 
by considering Mr Bradley’s treatment of the important question 
of the relations to each other of psychology, logic, and metaphysics. 
That Mr Bradley has always been profoundly interested in psychology 
(ef., é.g., his articles in Mind on “ Volition ’’) is a fact which ought 
to be obvious to any careful reader of his writings, even if we did 
not now have his own affirmation of it (p. 515). Yet this observation 
does not carry us far, even though we note, further, how some of the 
most striking new passages in the ‘‘ Additional Notes ” are concerned 
with the psychological origins of logical forms. Thus, for example, 
a Note on Bk. i. ch. ii. deals with the “ psychological nature and 
origin ” of If (p. 111), and another on ch. iv. offers a psychological 
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theory of Or (p. 187), in which the “ origin and nature of logical 
disjunction ” is traced back to the psychological process of “‘ choice.” 
So, too, we may recall in the original text such things as the fascinating 
account of how “intellectual freedom ”’ first emerges (p. 506). This 
is in keeping with Mr Bradley’s claim that the psychological study 
of logical processes is most important (p. 618 n.), but it hardly, so 
far, gives us a principle. Looking, therefore, now explicitly for a 
principle, I find a number of passages which I shall put together in 
order to extract from them whatever total view they may yield. 
(a) There is, first, the famous passage in the original text (pp. 340 ff.) 
which gives to the psychologist, as to every other scientist, license to 
use as working hypotheses “‘ doctrines which, if you take them as 
actual statements of fact, are quite preposterous.” Provided they 
work, the psychologist need neither know nor care whether his 
doctrines turn out fictions under the metaphysician’s critical 
examination. So long as the psychologist avoids claiming that work- 
ing hypotheses are absolute truths, the metaphysician’s criticism is 
irrelevant. (b) But the situation wears a somewhat different face 
when, in the new “ Notes ”’ to Bk. iii. pt. i. ch. vii., we find Mr Bradley 
saying: ‘“‘I judged, further... . that a philosophy, if wrong 
fundamentally, must also be unsound at its psychological basis. I 
could not, from the other side, accept the idea that a psychology 
could hold good up to a certain point and hold good no higher. And 
one aim of this book was hence to show that a truer logic must imply 
a diverse view of psychical fact. Judgment and Inference, in other 
words, when interpreted rightly by logic, must show their essential 
nature even at their psychical beginning. They must in an un- 
developed form be actually there, and must be really effective at 
the earliest stage of mental life. This is the conclusion at which the 
psychological inquiries of this volume are aimed and which they 
endeavour throughout to enforce.” (c) Next, in the first of the new 
Terminal Essays we are told (p. 618) that ‘‘ logic and psychology, if 
they are to exist at all, must remain each in principle independent ” ; 
that they deal in part with the same subject-matter, but that they 
*‘ are forced to take up that matter each one-sidedly, and in the end 
untruly ”; that, none the less, they ought to throw light on each 
other; and, lastly, that “their real connection is a problem to be 
discussed, if it cannot be solved, nowhere outside metaphysics.” 
(d) When we look for a good example of this complicated relationship 
we find it, I think, in the account given, in the new “ Notes ” to 
Bk. iii. pt. i. ch. vi., of the connection in judgment and inference 
between their logical and psychical aspects. Every inference, in its 
logical aspect, is a tissue of meanings, or ideas, which is referred to 
reality and, as such, claims to be true. In its psychical aspect, it is 
a course of events in a mind. Wholly to separate these two sides 
of the one fact is impossible, though each of the two sciences con- 
cerned must abstract the aspect which furnishes its subject-matter. 
Yet, in thus abstracting, it would be a “‘ dangerous error ”’ for either 
science to forget the aspect which it excludes. For the “ control ” 
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of the logical side “‘is an effective part of the psychical sequence ” 
and necessary to understanding why and how it happens: in fact, a 
psychical process can be.called “‘ thought ” only so far as its logical 
side thus controls it. On the other side, psychological conditions 
cannot be absolutely excluded from logic, e.g. the force of a sensation, 
though non-logical in itself, may not only serve as the cue or occasion 
for a judgment, but in the “‘ This ” of designation it may find explicit 
expression within the judgment and, so far, become logical. In 
these ways, respectively, do the two sides “ throw light on each 
other.” Yet, at the same time, they must be kept in principle 
distinct, and the problem which arises when we try to combine the 
aspect of temporal sequence and non-logical accident with the time- 
lessness and necessity of truth, can be dealt with only by meta- 
physics. (e) But the best that metaphysics can do for us is to suggest 
that ‘‘if we could have a view of the world which was wholly in- 
telligible, then the logical and the psychical side of any truth would 
not only be necessary, each in its own way, but the connection of 
both would follow also as a result from intelligible premises: the 
two sides would appear as the connected aspects of one implicated 
whole” (p. 612). Such a whole, metaphysics assures us, is real, 
even whilst, so far as we do not fully possess it, it remains for-us 
ideal. The Absolute Experience, in which the systematic articulation 
of thought is reconciled with the immediacy of feeling, and the 
timelessness of truth with the temporal self-development of the 
universe through, and before, the finite mind, is a fact which we 
must affirm, even whilst we cannot verify it in detail. 

If this is, as I trust it is, a fair summary of Mr Bradley’s whole 
mind on this topic, what is the outcome ? The outcome, for me at 
least, is twofold. (1) First, I find confirmed the suggestion which I 
ventured to offer above, viz. that the most strikingly new thing 
about this second edition of the Principles is the way in which 
Mr Bradley now takes his stand four-square on his metaphysics and 
brings to bear on every detailed problem, be it psychological or 
logical, the full metaphysical diathesis of his mind. In the first 
edition, the emphasis had been on the principle: Let each science, 
without arriére pensée, adopt the working-hypotheses which suit it 
best. Now, the emphasis is rather: Let each science bear in mind 
that its hypotheses are provisional and, ultimately, untenable ; let 
each remember that no distinctions, least of all the distinction of 
itself from the other, may be treated as absolute. The characteristic 
Sic et Non method of Mr Bradley’s metaphysics is everywhere now 
openly in evidence: psychology and logic are in principle distinct, 
yet the two sides of the same fact, with which they respectively 
deal, are really inseparable. Push your principles against the total 
fact and they play you false: Sic et Non. (2) And, secondly, this 
metaphysical method of reasoning—I call it ‘‘ metaphysical ” because, 
precisely through its Sic et Non effect, the whole asserts itself against 
all abstract aspects in their isolation—raises a general problem. 
Not only is it obvious that one has to practise this method, entering 
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(so to speak) into it and moulding one’s thoughts to its demands, 
if one wishes to understand and appreciate the full force of Mr Bradley’s 
arguments, but it is also obvious that there are many minds of no 
mean philosophical power who do not use this method and to whom 
it is entirely repugnant. As we are here dealing with a treatise on 
logic it is natural to illustrate this other type of mind by reference 
to a school of logicians which has, in the main, sprung up since 
Mr Bradley first wrote, and whose work stands at the opposite pole 
to his. It is not merely that the workers in the field of mathematical 
logic use a different concept of ‘‘ implication’ and give to “Or” 
and “If” a different meaning. No, their whole method, and the 
metaphysics presupposed by their method, are different. For 
method and result are here, on both sides, correlative. Mr Bradley’s 
universe, however complete and timeless it may be as Absolute 
Experience, exhibits, as drawn into and self-developing through the 
life and process of finite mind, a peculiar fluidity and instability. 
No affirmation, however sharp and final it may seem at the moment, 
however sufficient for the purpose in hand, stays fixed under the 
metaphysician’s critical gaze. It gets qualified, modified, dissolved. 
No distinction can be laid down hard and fast, once and for all: 
press it and it betrays you. To minds of—shall I say ?—a 
‘* Descartian ” type, such a world and such a method of reasoning 
are intolerable. They demand clearness and distinctness. They 
want a world, neat, tidy, rigid in its order—a world in which you can 
define and keep your definitions fixed in any context; in which 
you can make distinctions which will stay ‘‘ put” and not dissolve 
from another point of view; in which each thing is, and remains, 
what it is instead of eluding your grasp by Protean changes. For 
them, in short, every distinction, which is not a false distinction, 
must be absolute, and every affirmation which is true must be able 
to stand by itself, without being implied in any other. To get such 
a world, a world in which, and about which, we can reason by. such a 
method, they sunder absolutely feeling and intellect (or thought) 
which for Mr Bradley, though distinguishable, are yet so inseparable, 
that the constructions of thought can never be absolutely divorced 
from the felt Whole from which they spring and which they seek to 
qualify. More, where Mr Bradley’s emphasis on the psychical aspect 
as omnipresent makes him an “ idealist,” the mathematical logicians 
are, or tend to be, realists, distinguishing sharply and absolutely 
between mental process or act and non-mental object. Where Mr 
Bradley envisages the world through the life of mind in so far as the 
movement of thought is controlled by the nature of things, the 
opposite school insists upon the irreducibleness of the distinction 
between the nature of the mind which studies and the nature of the 
objects which it studies. It applies throughout the principle which 
Professor A. N. Whitehead has formulated for physics, when he says 
that ‘‘ none of our perplexities as to Nature will be solved by having 
recourse to the consideration that there is a mind knowing it.”! In 
* Cf. The Principles of Natural Knowledge, Preface, p. vii. 
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view of this deep division which runs through present-day philosophy, 
it is a pity that Mr Bradley has not considered himself sufficiently 
well equipped to attempt that searching examination of the founda- 
tions of mathematical logic from his own point of view which the 
oceasion, clearly, demands. But, if he has felt unable to take up his 
share of the burden of this much-needed Auseinandersetzung, he is 
certainly right in placing the other share of it on his opponents. 
‘*T am of course unable to accept a claim made on behalf of mathe- 
matics to have rationally solved logical and metaphysical problems 
in a way unintelligible except to the mathematician. And there is 
one thing only which would incline me to accept such a claim. It 
would have to be made by a man who can meet on their own ground 
the non-mathematical logicians and metaphysicians—can show that 
he understands and enters into their views and their puzzles—and 
can inspire the belief that he himself is somehow able better, even out- 
side mathematics, to deal rationally with ultimate problems ”’ (p. 388). 
The crux lies in this challenge ‘‘ to understand and enter in.” As I 
said above, anyone who “enters into”’ Mr Bradley’s point of view 
will get, substantially, his results. But the same is obviously true 
of the point of view and method of mathematical logic. Here, 
surely, is a sufficiently puzzling parting of the ways for any student 
of philosophy. What should determine his choice? The nature of 
the facts ? No doubt, if Mr Bradley were an expert in mathematics, 
and if the mathematical logicians and realists were more given to the 
practice of introspective self-observation of the movement of their 
minds in their mathematical or realistic reasonings, he and they 
would understand each other better. Part of the trouble, clearly, is 
that they are familiar with different facts, or, at least, with different 
aspects of the total fact. Yet this is not, I think, all. For the 
choice will also be determined by the kind of intellectual satisfaction 
which we desire and by the price we are willing to pay for it. It 
seems to me that the kind of satisfaction—both logical and esthetic 
(cf. Mr Bertrand Russell’s essay on ‘‘ The Study of Mathematics ”’) 
—which mathematics and mathematical logic offer is very great, 
and I can well understand that there are minds who desire no other, 
and who are willing to maintain the abstraction, the divorce from 
the concrete world, which are, undeniably, involved in those studies. 
Still it seems to me, also, that the true metaphysical demand is to 
overcome and transcend all abstractions and, taking every kind and 
degree of experience to have some contribution to make towards a 
fuller knowledge of the world, to seek to “‘ think together ”’ all sides 
in a coherent whole. Some such choice as this confronts every 
student of philosophy: and, no doubt, some will choose one way 
and some the other as long as we philosophise at all. 

Did space permit, there would be many points in the “ Notes ” 
and “‘ Essays ”’ on which I should wish to comment. But the preced- 
ing discussion has left me room only for one other topic, which bears 
on the choice of which I have just been speaking, and which is treated 
by Mr Bradley in a highly characteristic manner. In Terminal 
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Essay VIII. he argues against the view that judgments in metaphysics 
are inferior, rather than superior, in certainty and truth to other 
judgments. So far as this charge of uncertainty is based on a general 
presumption, or probability, of the universal fallibility of all judg- 
ments, Mr Bradley meets it by arguing (1) that the charge is self- 
contradictory, for we could infer probable error in all judgments only 
from premises which themselves would have to be taken as certain ; 
and (2) that the mere appeal to the disagreements of metaphysicians 
is inconclusive, because it does not prove that none of the disagreeing 
views is true. So far as the charge rests on the comparison of 
different kinds of judgments, e.g. metaphysical judgments with 
judgments of perception, or with historical judgments, such as that the 
Germans invaded Belgium in the late War, Mr Bradley meets it by 
a distinction between “ higher” and “lower ”’ judgments, according 
as judgments involve in themselves, or in the systems of judgments 
to which they belong, more or less of the total ground, i.e. the total 
reality which all judgments seek, according to their scope, to express. 
This raises, obviously, a very interesting problem of comparison 
between the truth-values of different kinds of judgments. Premising 
that, of course, for perfect knowledge all judgments of whatever rank 
would be equally certain, Mr Bradley goes on to urge that, with our 
limited knowledge, we are apt to be misled by various sources of error 
and confusion. For whilst the appeal is always to the test of system, 
in its two aspects of harmony and comprehensiveness, different 
groups of judgments may be for us too disconnected for fair com- 
parison; or we may fail to realise how much of reality each group 
involves; or a non-theoretical bias may lead us to overvalue the 
judgments of sense-perception; or—clearly, with an eye on the 
mathematical logicians—we may love clearness so well that we are 
blind to the ‘“‘ untenable disjunctions ” by which we gain it. Yet, 
having eliminated all these sources of error, Mr Bradley declares 
confidently that as a metaphysician he ranks the judgments of meta- 
physics highest in order of certainty. They are as near to absolute 
truth as we can get. 

Let us note well: the judgments for which Mr Bradley here 
asserts the maximum of certainty and of freedom from doubt are, 
as they must be, not the judgments of metaphysicians in general, 
but his own metaphysical doctrines. Opponents will, no doubt, 
attack and deny this claim, but Mr Bradley, undaunted, flings at them 
this challenge: ‘All the truth is on my side” (p. 678). There is 
nothing, he claims, in the views opposed to his own which his own do 
not include and admit. Critics have accused him of denying, or 
omitting, freedom, or evil, or disorder : he has no difficulty in replying 
that he has acknowledged them, and that all the crities are really 
complaining of is that he has refused to take the facts brought against 
him as absolute and as real by themselves. Realism and Pluralism, 
however, as Mr Bradley frankly admits, offer a harder obstacle to 
his claim. He even goes so far as to acknowledge that ‘‘ the empirical 
known world, the province of relative truth, can not in its details 
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be shown to agree exclusively either with the doctrines that I hold 
or with those that I reject” (pp. 680, 681). Now, as Mr Bradley 
recognises, “‘ to treat the verdict of writers, no less competent than 
myself, as error inexplicable and negligible, is not a possible 
alternative.” Is, then, the opposition irreducible ? No, replies 
Mr Bradley. For, on the one hand, he regards both realism and 
pluralism as being “ self-contradictory and in the end untenable,” 
and “‘ as leaving unexplained not a less but a far greater part of the 
undeniable facts’ (p. 684). On the other, whilst admitting that 
there is something positive in realism and pluralism, and that this 
something is inexplicable on his theory, he claims that it is inexplicable, 
not as falling outside that theory, but as “‘ the complete development 
of my truth ” (p. 688). This bold thrust may well knock the wind 
out of even the hardiest realist, who is not likely to enjoy the surprising 
eminence here assigned to him! But, in his turn, the realist will 
find it hard to corner an antagonist so agile that, in the very act of 
claiming absolute truth, he will also concede : ‘‘ Though my principles, 
I am convinced are true, they are a long way from my reality ; and, 
though they are certain, yet on the other side I may be at a loss to 
define them rigidly ” (p. 687). Such a position has, at any rate, the 
advantage of being impregnable by all known methods of verbal 
argument. 

Considering how great is the debt which Mr Bradley and Dr 
Bosanquet acknowledge towards each other, it will not seem in- 
appropriate if, in conclusion, I attempt, briefly, to compare the work 
of these two greatest among English thinkers of their generation. 
On their likeness as “‘ idealists ” and “‘ absolutists ” I do not wish to 
dwell. Both expound what Dr Bosanquet once described as “ the 
old lesson of Hegel and his sympathisers—that the universe is a single 
spirit, of whom or of which all appearances are manifestations ; that 
all its manifestations fall within a single experience, compact of 
experiences ; that all of it is life and activity, and outside this living 
experience there can be nothing.” Again, the many points of principle 
and of detail on which they agree, I will pass by. Beyond these, 
however, there remains a difference which is hard to describe, but 
which will readily be felt by every one who reads, in juxtaposition, 
Mr Bradley’s Appearance and Reality and Dr Bosanquet’s Gifford 
Lectures on Individuality and Value and The Value and Destiny of the 
Individual. No doubt, the difference is, in the end, no more than one 
of emphasis, yet over the whole area of metaphysical argument so 
extensive as that offered in these books, it becomes very striking. 
Somehow, Dr Bosanquet succeeds in giving to their common faith 
a more positive and concrete form. Dr Bosanquet writes as if he 
had been inspired most by Hegel’s Phenomenology and his Theory of 
Fine Art, Mr Bradley as if he owed most to Hegel’s Psychology and 
especially to his doctrine of Feeling. Where Mr Bradley tends to 
emphasise the transcendence of the Absolute, Dr Bosanquet dwells 
rather on its positive manifestation in the order of appearances. 
Though acknowledging “‘ degrees” of truth, Mr Bradley makes no 
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attempt to construct a system or order of them. On the other hand, 
Dr Bosanquet, in his Logic, tries to carry out the idea of the various 
types and species of judgment and inference as “‘ organic members 
within the intellectual whole,”’ by constructing an ascending series or 
ladder of forms, corresponding to the fuller grasp of the systematic 
nature of reality. Mr Bradley loves to argue that all thought, though 
striving to attain consistency, must needs, as thought, remain incon- 
sistent, and that no idea, not even the idea of the Absolute itself, is 
wholly adequate. Dr Bosanquet, though not denying this, yet loves, 
rather, within the world of appearances to contrast the more con- 
sistent way of thinking with the less consistent, the more stable and 
satisfactory idea with the less stable. Where Mr Bradley preaches 
that no truth attainable by us is wholly true, and that even the truest 
is still vitiated by abstraction, Dr Bosanquet is much more concerned 
to commend on any subject the more concrete view as against the more 
abstract. In some such way as this we may, perhaps, describe to 
ourselves the difference between these two great idealists—a difference, 
it is tempting to speculate, not unconnected with the fact that weak 
health and choice led Mr Bradley to a life of scholarly seclusion, whereas 
Dr Bosanquet went out among men as teacher and lecturer, and in 
the practical work of the Charity Organisation Society. That such 
differences in circumstance and experience should have left an impress 
on their philosophy and re-appear there in differences of emphasis, 
is not to be wondered at. What deserves much more to be pondered 
is that their common philosophical faith, thus differently tested, was 
by each found to meet every demand upon it. 
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Religious Perplexities. By Principal L. P. Jacks.—London : 
Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 107. 





Lovers of first-rate writing and first-hand thinking are always on 
the look-out for Dr Jacks’s books. For they know that they are sure 
to be charmed and stimulated, not only by his form, but also by his 
matter. What gives him his unique position among the religious 
thinkers of the day is that he has been original enough really to 
understand and assimilate William James’s famous, but much 
maligned and misconstrued, doctrines of the Will-to-believe and the 
finite God, who is “‘the Helper of men, sharing their business as 
Creators of Value; . . . the companion of the brave, the upholder of 
the loyal, the friend of the lover, the healer of the broken, the joy of 
the victorious—the God who is spirit, the God who is love ” (p. 70). 
These doctrines Dr Jacks has put in their proper setting, and con- 
nected with the “ Will-to-disbelieve,”’ the chronic fear that gnaws at 
the heart of all endeavour, with the love of freedom that sets no value 
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on a good that has not to be won, with the appreciation of personality 
that will not accept vague phrases about “ particulars” and “ uni- 
versals ” as a sufficient account of the personages which actually 
exist, and with the God who is partial, in the sense of taking sides with 
the good against the evil. His book, in consequence, forms a wholly 
admirable (and probably the best) application of James’s doctrine, as 
he really meant it, to the religious life. 

Or again, it may be taken as a much-needed glorification of cowrage 
as one of the high spiritual virtues. For it glories in the taking of risks, 
and does not shrink from the charge of “ irrationalism,” rather than 
creep through life in the vain search for safety (p. 16). So it defines 
religion as ‘‘a power which develops the hero in the man at the 
expense of the coward in the man” (p. 20), and Faith as “ nothing 
else than reason grown. courageous” (p. 21), while dismissing a 
religion in which the “‘ head” and the “ heart” are at variance as 
merely “‘ a fatal disease of the soul”’ (p. 24). The craving for coercive, 
intellectual proofs, to render safe the ventures of life, is everywhere 
the mark of the coward: the hero wants no a priori guarantee, but 
prefers ‘“‘ to create the proof by his own valour than to have it for 
nothing from the outset” (p. 87). For “as a free soul he prefers 
not to be compelled to believe in anything,” knowing that such 
compulsory beliefs irresistibly provoke the will to disbelieve to subvert 
them. Accordingly, it is not fear but courage that makes men’s 
gods. Religion is one of the good things in life, ‘‘ which lose their 
meaning when they are over-defended or over-explained”’ (p. 40) 
and get too much “ argumentative coddling ” (p. 42). It is “‘ rather 
that which defends us than that which we have to defend ” (p. 48). 
It ‘* brings all our perplexities to a focus: lifts them up on high... 
and shows us . . . what a tremendous mystery we are up against in 
life ” (p. 45). We cannot therefore “‘ banish our religious perplexities ”’ 
though we can “ change them from things that depress into things 
that exalt us” (p. 51). A “crisis ” is no new thing for a religion to 
encounter; for only an age that is spiritually dead has no crisis 
(p. 52). Nor is “‘ a world fit for heroes *” one which “ provides the 
hero with an assured income and an easy life” (p. 57): the hero’s 
world must show discord and want of adaptation on the surface of 
things and reveal harmony only to one who is willing to dig deep 
(p. 61). 

All this is true of Christianity, as of other religions. It is a religion 
that is worth trying, and badly needs simplifying and putting into 
practice. It must be put into practice if it is not to avow itself a 
failure (p. 77) ; but even when simplified it will not be an easy religion 
to put into practice. It will never be easy to “ follow Jesus ” (p. 99). 
In fine, “‘ there is no such thing for any of us as getting rid of religious 
perplexity. But there is such a thing as exchanging the perplexities 
which depress and weaken our nature for those which exalt and 
strengthen it. This world is ill adapted to the fearful and the un- 
believing ; but most exquisitely adapted to the loyal, the loving, and 
the brave ” (p. 105). 
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Such is Dr Jacks’s message to the religious man, and a noble 
and bracing message everyone must confess it to be. It has my 
entire sympathy. For Dr Jacks’s philosophy of religion is not only 
based on the right interpretation of the Will-to-believe, but also on a 
truly humanistic logic. Dr Jacks has seen, as few have seen, that, in 
religion as in philosophy, he alone can find the truth who deems it 
worth the seeking, and is willing to make sacrifices and to run the risk 
of error. The opposite policy, which plays for safety and desires 
assurance thereof before it will move, leads nowhere in either case. 
For though it is possible to concoct a definition of “‘ truth ”’ such that 
its possession is verbally assured, such truth is worthless, because it is 
irrelevant to the decisions which in life must be taken, and so gives no 
guidance. These “cheap and shallow devices of mere verbal 
optimism ” (p. 97) have no place either in true religion or in true logic. 

But admirable as is Dr Jacks’s conception of Religion—is it the 
whole truth? It is true enough for the heroic spirits, but is it a religion 
for all? Or only for the heroic few? It hardly seems a sufficient 
answer to these questions to declare that there is a hero and a coward 
lurking in every soul. For the hero in most of us is such a little one, 
and the great host of cowards are sure to declare that Dr Jacks’s 
“‘ world fit for heroes ’’ would be uncommonly like Valhalla, and as 
unpalatable to them as the pork, the fighting, and the mead, of which 
its heroes were so insatiable. 

And here another question would arise. Is Dr Jacks’s religion 
Christianity ? He himself believes it is; but he is clearly right 
only if we are agreed to call Christianity whatever religious attitude 
we adopt. And such agreement is not unreasonable ; for throughout 
its history Christianity has meant what the various Christian peoples 
have made it mean, and very different religions have assumed the 
title, when they had the power. With a little expert theological 
assistance, therefore, any belief may, it seems, call _ itself 
“* Christianity.” 

Nevertheless I suspect that the spiritual home of Dr Jacks’s 
religion was never really in Judea. It seems to me to breathe the 
authentic spirit of a much more northern clime. The value it sets 
on heroism, on loyalty, on freedom, and on personality, seems to 
spring from the indomitable old Norse spirit that could undauntedly 
envisage the crushing of the cosmos and the ruin of the gods. When 
Dr Jacks bids us “ follow Jesus ”’ he speaks in the tone of the name- 
less hero who, when Ragnarék breaks out, cries: “‘ J go to die with 
Odin!” takes up his arms, and sets forth to the hopeless fray. The 
same loyalty peeps out in the old Gothic chieftain who withdrew from 
Christian baptism when told that his heathen kinsmen were doomed 
to hell: the same defiance of fate inspires John Stuart Mill’s willing- 
ness to accept damnation rather than subservience to an unjust 
“God.” In short, as Dr Jacks himself once pointed out, there is 
a good deal of the Norse spirit about English ‘‘ Christianity ’°—and 
especially about Dr Jacks’s. And perhaps it is all the better for that. 
Certainly it is the more natural. For blood will tell, and it well befits 
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the descendants of the old Vikings to mould their religion into an 
expression of their faith in life. No doubt that will make it primarily 
a religion for the brave and strong. It will not appeal to the craven 
and the weak. No doubt, also, it is for the latter that many sorts 
of ‘‘ Christianity ” have often catered. But it will be an evil day for 
the world, and a calamity for the future of mankind, when religion 
becomes nothing but an opiate and an anodyne. 
F. C. S. ScHILLER. 
OXFORD. 





Progress in Religion to the Christian Era. By T. R. Glover, M.A., 
LL.D.—London: Christian Student Movement, 1922.— 
Pp. 346. 


Dr GLOVER’s new book contains the Wilde Lectures delivered to 
Oxford University. It brings into prominence old happenings and 
records, but presents them in a new light. The phrase in the title— 
“to the Christian Era’’—has meaning. There is no attempt, however, 
in these lectures to placard the Christian solution beforehand. At 
the close it is stated that the defective conception of religion in the 
Roman Empire towards the end of the period surveyed—the “ Greeco- 
Roman synthesis of creed and cult and dogma ”’ in which “ truth and 
ethics were made of less account than emotion.and sensation,’— 
notwithstanding the long and brilliant history that had heralded this 
decay, was evidence that such religion was doomed to fail. ‘* The 
future was for a religion that should set the highest value on 
personality in God and in man and make righteousness, ever more 
deeply conceived of and understood, supreme.” This is the nearest 
we get to particular propaganda, unless it is this: ‘‘ Progress in 
religion. . . is marked by emphasis on the unity of existence, on the 
personality of God, on righteousness, on the personality of man.” 
This, of course, points directly to Christianity. Yet, for the most 
part, the evidence is given and allowed to utter its own testimony 
concerning its meaning. 

There is an immense literature bearing on the subjects that are 
surveyed in these lectures. It would be difficult, however, to name 
any one book that covers the same ground, or that proceeds by the 
same methods. Archdeacon Hardwick’s Christ and Other Masters— 
a book still to be mentioned with respect—has at once both a wider 
and a narrower range, and it has a polemical purpose. Dean Farrer’s 
Seekers after God is more limited in scope and goes into the Christian 
era. Books on Comparative Religion, on the religious teaching of 
the Grecian and Roman literatures and cults, and on the religious 
ideas of Israel are innumerable. But the purpose and method of 
this book are different. After a survey of myth and legend as far 
back towards the “ primitive” as these can be traced, the Greeks 
from Homer to Plutarch are presented, the leaders of Israel from Moses 
to the Apocalyptists, the Romans from Varro to Virgil, with a glimpse 
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at the religions of the Orient, brought into vogue by the conquests 
of Alexander, and the survey ends with the story of the conquest of 
the higher ideals by eclectism that tended to scepticism. Dr Glover 
says: ‘*‘ My endeavour is to get hold of the factors that make for 
progress in men’s religious ideas—to understand why mankind as a 
whole is always apt to be revising in religion and cannot let it alone. 
I also want to master the factors that make for retardation in this 
progress.” And he goes for his evidence to a restricted, but im- 
portant, sphere, the regions of the highest religious culture, “ the 
peoples of the ancient Mediterranean world—the peoples who, since 
I first learned to read, have been my chief study, to whom I am not 
at all ashamed to have given my life so far.” 

This is not a book that can be surveyed in detail. The learning 
it reveals is so immense and various that any one page could be made 
the text of a considerable excursus. The familiarity with Greek and 
Roman writers is intimate. Israel and India also are made to yield 
their stores of wisdom and knowledge. Yet the supreme value of 
this book is not in what it contains, so much as in the testimony it 
affords concerning the great and pressing task of religion to-day. 
There is need for restatement. Dr Gore has sought relief from the 
snares of ecclesiastical work in order to find time for the reconstruction 
of belief. He is conscious of the ‘‘ wind on the heath,” but not 


conscious of its full significance. He lets thought range free in its 


survey of all that criticism can say concerning tradition. But when 
he comes to restatement it is safe to say that tradition will not be 
discredited in his hands. He comes back to the familiar places even 
when he sheds some of the familiar phrases. His work may reassure 
the elect. Nevertheless religion to-day has adventures to seek, tasks 
to undertake, and conquests to gain in the larger world of humanity. 
Ecclesiasticism and its traditions are not of the essence of religion. 
In Dr Glover’s pages we are constantly being reminded, by a method 
of suggestion, that there are regions of thought and activity where an 
ecclesiastical tradition has no meaning. Yet these are a part of our 
human heritage. If Christianity is to vindicate its claims as the 
absolute religion we shall need to gain understanding of these things. 
We shall never possess the future unless -we care to understand the 
past. Dr Glover has done good service for progress in making 
apparent so much of the fascination and the meaning of that past. 
There is another aspect of Dr Glover’s method that is of importance. 
For him no presentation of thought concerning religion is sacrosanct. 
Many of those who are in sympathy with the new attitude to the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are still, to a large extent, 
slaves to the traditional method of regarding this literature. It is 
thought of as something apart—‘‘ mystic, wonderful,”—and thus to 
be protected by any and all means from the critical treatment meted 
out to other writings. Thus the thoroughgoing process of critical 
sifting that this volume reveals has a tendency to shock the ordinary 
reader. In this there is educational advantage. The Pentateuch, 
and the prophets, the primitive tradition, Homer and other Grecians 
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are brought upon the stage together, without prejudice and without 
favour. It is pointed out that the Old Testament writings do make 
interpretation difficult. “‘It is in some ways a great deal harder 
to follow the course of the story of Hebrew religion than of Greek, 
because the history has been confused. The Greeks theorised about 
their ancient history, but they never deliberately rewrote it... . 
But in Hebrew literature the hand of the reviser is everywhere ; 
nothing escapes him but by accident.” 

All the literature of the ancient times is brought under contribution 
in order to reveal what men were thinking about the gods, or God, 
and in this way it is presently made clear that God is everywhere 
thinking about men and always ready to break through human 
ignorance and superstition and fear, and to show Himself One, All- 
Powerful, All-Loving. Reason may attempt to put a bridgeless 
chasm between God and man, but then emotion asserts its claims and 
a bridge is thrown across the abyss. Man demands that God should 
be One and Just, and in making these demands man realises himself 
to be great, and becomes aware of his own capacity for reality. The 
emergence of the individual, first in Grecian literature and then in 
Israel, carries with it the consciousness of the great God and the 
demand for immortality. The whole trend of this survey makes 
manifest that, notwithstanding deviations and error and relapses, 


“When the gods arrive, 
The half-gods go.” 


And presently the supreme God is ready to be manifested. 

These lectures will challenge some comparison with the same 
writer’s The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire. It must 
be confessed that here the canvass is more crowded and that the charm 
of sympathetic personal portraiture is rarer. But then a more 
difficult task has been undertaken, and more is known about the 
literature in many cases than about the personality of the writers. 
There is nothing here to set by the side of the sketches of Tertullian 
and Clement of Alexandria in the former book. Yet there are some 
rare touches of characterisation in the allusions to the Hebrew prophets 
—‘* Hosea and Jeremiah may be called the tenderest spirits in Hebrew 
religion.” ‘‘ Hosea is a pioneer in the exploration of God, who has 
marked several points which remain for ever.” He emphasises the 
dictum of Celsus that “‘ barbarians are able to discover religious truth,” 
but the Greeks are better at the task “to criticise and to establish 
. . . to develop it and bring it to bear on virtue.” Plutarch does not 
occupy so exalted a position here as in the former book, but then 
Plutarch gained fame for other things than religious exposition. 
‘There is nothing that Plutarch cannot talk himself into believing 
to be right—though, to be fair, he stopped at human sacrifice and some 
obscene rituals which he attributed to evil demons. Plutarch does 
not mean Truth, his aim was apology ; he was afraid.” 

The chapter on Homer is full of charm. Dr Glover helieves in the 
personality of Homer. There may be later additions to the poetry 
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that bears his name, but the man is there. He has no world-scheme 
that is ‘“‘ complete, satisfactory, and water-tight.” Yet ‘‘ Homer 
conceives of One who rules the world and has a place for man in his 
thoughts.” ‘‘ He loved men and their life—their fierce, keen, bright, 
tender spirits ; he was a ‘ human Catholic ’ indeed, and such men are 
never far from the Kingdom of Heaven. He never told us to love 
men; he knew of no Kingdom of Heaven; his other world is very 
dim, very empty of life and personality ; but he did believe in men.” 

It should be said that this is not a book on Comparative Religion ; 
it essays a more difficult, indeed, a dangerous task. It moves in 
regions where religious life attained its great conquests ; yet it avoids 
the mistake of giving the impression that everything is of value and 
nothing of preponderating importance. Dr Glover has no use for 
eclecticism—it tends to scepticism, and its peace is destined to be dis- 
turbed by unimagined horrors. But he insists that the human task 
is one, and that its attainment depends not on what God requires so 
much as on what God gives. Religion is a unifying power ultimately, 
and we are still on the road towards unity. ‘ After all, we are not 
so far ahead; there are many things about life which we have not 
guessed ; and with all our cleverness we have not quite succeeded 
in manufacturing it. We can destroy it and transmit it, but not 
make it or explain it.” It will take all experience to give utterance 
to the explanation of what baffles us. ‘“‘ When Vincent of Lerins 
enunciated his principle, Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, 
it was not quite new, nor is it yet quite obsolete or absurd.” 

Dr Glover deserves our gratitude for reminding us of this and 
many other things, and for his careful presentation of the materials 
from sources not easily accessible for many, and, certainly, not 
easily interpreted apart from such expert aid as he gives. It is 
evident that he has enjoyed his task. This makes his book enjoyable, 
as well as instructive, reading. And it is well worth while. He not 
only gives the history of the progress of religion in the dim past, he 
marks the way by which progress will bring humanity to the goal. 


J. C. MAntTRIPP. 
CHELMSFORD. 





The Return of Christendom. By a Group of Churchmen. With an 
Introduction by Bishop Gore and Epilogue by G. K. Chesterton. 
—London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1922. 


W8o is this stranger who once was here, but now has gone ? when 
did she go, and why ? how may she be induced to return? and, if 
she comes again, will it be in the form she had in the brave days of 
old? These are some of the interesting questions suggested by the 
title of this earnest but bewildering and inconclusive book. Com- 
mencing with an introduction by Bishop Gore, which is a model of 
what an introduction, whether of men or books, should be—courteous, 
cautious, candid,—it closes with a delightfully characteristic and pro- 
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vocative epilogue by Mr. G. K. Chesterton. Within this appropriate 
setting we have a series of nine essays, written from a more or less 
common standpoint, which may help some of their readers to feel 
‘the touch of the vanished hand ” and hear the sound of “‘ the voice 
that is still,’ and others of us to look wistfully or apprehensively, 
as the case may be, for the return of the wandering spirit. 

But who or what is it that has vanished from the modern world, 
not so much “ repudiated,” as one of the essayists puts it, as ‘* obliter- 
ated’? According to the title of the book it is the return of “* Chris- 
tendom ” that is awaited: according to the fourth essayist it is the 
return of “the Kingdom of God”: and according to the third it 
is the return of “Catholicism.” To the majority of the writers 
(the group is not quite homogeneous) the three are one. For Catholi- 
cism is not, it seems, merely a system of dogmas and sacraments and 
ecclesiastical ordinances—that was the heresy of S. Augustine,— 
but of these things united with and surrounded by a congenial social 
structure. The “‘ Kingdom of God ” is not the ‘“‘ Church.” It is the 
rule of God and the realm of God, and that realm includes the social 
environment which the “‘ Church ” has created around itself. 

Obviously that social environment can hardly be said to have 
existed in the earliest period of the ‘‘ Church.” At the close of the 
Apostolic Age the Roman Empire was still a heathen and persecuting 
power, and ‘‘ the whole world was lying in the wicked one.” There 
was no social and political structure which the “‘ Church ” could either 
adopt or annex, so as to constitute itself into ‘‘ the Kingdom of God,” 
or “* Christendom,” or “‘ Catholicism.” The first opportunity came 
with Constantine’s acceptance of Christianity: but it found the 
“Church ” both “ spiritually unprepared and morally unequal to 
her mission of overcoming the world,” and so the opportunity was 
lost. ‘*Christendom” did not make her appearance, “‘the Kingdom 
of God ” did not arrive, ‘‘ Catholicism ” did not come out of its shell, 
until the Middle Ages. Then at length“ the Kingdom of God ” came 
with power, and a Christian civilisation arose in Western Europe. 
But, like so many other good things, it came toanend. In the fifteenth 
century the signs of its dissolution were manifest. Then came that 
wicked thing, the Protestant Reformation, which “shattered the 
unity of Christendom and left the vast forces of economic and social 
life uncontrolled by a common purpose.” The Industrial Revolution 
completed the havoc and handed over modern civilisation to the 
bondage of a plutocracy so tyrannical that now millions of good 
Christian men and women cannot even repeat some of the petitions 
of the Lord’s Prayer with the consciousness of any “‘ immediate 
practical significance whatever.” 

This is surely a strange account, especially for a group of Church- 
men, to give of The Rise and Fall of the Kingdom of God. But is it 
true? It is open to attack at almost every point, and in some in- 
stances the writers have themselves supplied the necessary weapons 
of destruction. Only two or three things can be said here. 

In the first place, it would be appropriate to ask whether the 
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“Kingdom of God” means here what it meant for Jesus and His 
Apostles? The chapter which deals with the New Testament idea is 
full of interest, but in my opinion fails to reach the central significance 
of ‘‘ the Gospel of the Kingdom.” We find, for example, this sen- 
tence: ‘“‘ There is nothing in the Gospels to show that our Lord meant 
by the Kingdom something substantially different from what it meant 
to the men of His generation.”” Why then did Jesus speak of it as a 
““mystery ” ? And why did He say that a man “‘ must be born from 
above ” before he could see it? Again, what is the truth contained 
in this sentence: “‘ That the Gospel of the Kingdom lost something 
in its transmission to Gentile soil was inevitable, and is evident from 
the study of the Pauline Epistles”? What was that something which 
it lost ? If the Gospel of the Kingdom, which Jesus preached, was 
merely the well-recognised gospel of the Jewish theocracy, it did 
indeed “lose” something as preached by Paul and others, though I 
should prefer to say “‘ gain.”’ But did Jesus, even at the earlier stage, 
reveal nothing new regarding the nature of the Kingdom? The 
contemporary impression, I think, was that He made all things new. 
The “ Catholic ” mind, however, has never fully assimilated the teach- 
ing of the Epistle to the Hebrews regarding the Kingdom, nor that of 
the Apostle. Paul. 

Secondly, with regard to the medizval idea of the Kingdom, and 
in particular on its social side, is it even approximately correct to 
say “ European civilisation was consciously built on the Christian 
dogma” of God as Creator and Redeemer? Let the reader turn 
to the chapter in this volume by Dr A. J. Carlyle, and I think he will 
find enough to make him doubt the truth of the assertion. The social 
fabric of European civilisation in the Middle Ages did not rest, even 
in theory, on a Christian foundation, but on the Stoic-Ciceronian con- 
ception of a universal law of nature. The ecclesiastical system was 
superimposed upon an intelligible but pagan conception of society, 
and the two never became organically one. Medizval Christendom 
was an aggregation of discordant elements, which was bound to fall 
to pieces when men began, as they did at the Revival of Learning 
and the Reformation, to think for themselves. Towards the close 
of the period Wyclif endeavoured to find a Christian basis for civil 
government in the grace of God, but he is generally regarded as “‘ the 
morning star of the Reformation.” 

Nor was the want of harmony theoretical only. The medieval 
period was the golden age of Competition. The conflicts between 
capital and labour in our modern industrial era are neither as serious 
nor unchristian as the conflicts between Church and State, Popes and 
Emperors, in the Middle Ages. And in addition there was fierce 
rivalry between Christian kings and kingdoms, between the monastic 
and secular clergy, between barons and kings ; not to mention inter- 
dicts, persecutions of Jews and heretics, crusades against Mohamme- 
dans, and all that kind of thing. The socialistic or happy-family idea 
won’t square with the facts. 

It is a pleasure to notice the evident candour of the writers. Let 
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one more illustration suffice: ‘‘ There is an excusable tendency to 
exaggerate the great achievements of the Middle Ages, and to see in 
medizval civilisation a Christendom as near perfection as possible 
in this imperfect world. But why did medizval civilisation collapse ? 
There are reasons and reasons. I hold the true one to be because at 
the root of that civilisation there was a lie.” If a twentieth-century 
group of churchmen believe that, ought they to be severe on a much 
larger group of persons who discovered the “lie ” in the sixteenth, 
and decided to have no further responsibility for it ? 

“The Return of Christendom ” suggests the more familiar, but 
also ambiguous and unilluminating, “‘ Reunion of Christendom,” of 
which we hear so much; and obviously it claims priority. It is not 
reasonable to ask us to rewrite the non-existent or the absent. But 
Christendom will never return to us from the past. As the “ realm ” 
of Christ it is with us as much to-day as it ever was, and as the “ rule ” 
of Christ it comes down upon us from above. The Kingdom of which 
Jesus spoke was even then “among” (or in) men. It had already 
‘““come upon” some, and some were “ pressing into it.” It cannot 
be divided against itself. It has never left the world. It was not 
entirely ‘‘ repudiated ” even in the darkest period of the Middle Ages. 
Its existence is not bound up with this ecclesiasticism or that. It 
creates one social order and destroys another. Yet it remains. 


H. H. Scu.narp. 


LONDON. 





The Interest of the Bible. By John Edgar M‘Fadyen, D.D., Professor 
of Old Testament Language, Literature, and Theology, United 
Free Church, Glasgow.—London: Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 
1922. 


TuE religious interest, supreme in the Bible, takes the central place 
in this volume. Yet many other interests are also considered and 
serve to introduce the main subject, Man’s Communion with God, and 
after its consideration to connect its lessons with the world of to-day. 
The many essays here gathered together were originally contributed 
to various journals, and each chapter is thus complete in itself, whilst 
falling into place here under one of the seven main interests—literary, 
biographical, historical, theological, devotional, reflective, and prac- 
tical—with which the book deals. 

At the outset Dr M‘Fadyen discusses the need for a revision of 
the Old Testament. He suggests the fuller use of textual emendations, 
and of the English idiom in preference to the Hebrew, so that every 
passage may be as clear and intelligible to the modern English reader 
as modern scholarship can render it. He also urges the need for 
a more adequate historical interpretation of the Old Testament. 
Cruelties, immoralities, and vengeful hatreds, which in certain early 
ages appeared praiseworthy, need to be treated as the Mosaic law 
was treated by Christ in the matter of divorce, as not an ideal law, 
but due to the regrettable circumstances of early times. 
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As regards the New Testament, we are reminded that it was 
written in Greek by Hebrews, and that there is a continuity between 
the language of Plato and that of Paul. There is also an underlying 
unity of spirit between the Hebrew, in his close walk with God, and the 
Greek, in his broad sympathies with man. From the contemplative 
thought of Plato and from the life of Jesus we learn the one lesson, 
that on earth the ideally good man may have to suffer crucifixion. 
And it is significant that the Hebrew, suffering thus in the service 
of God, was first made known to all his fellow-men through the 
sympathetic language of the Greek. 

Two biographical sketches reveal the tragedy of Saul’s life as 
having been rooted in his character ; and leave the moral perplexity, 
that haunts us in the complex character of David, still awaiting 
satisfactory solution. A sympathetic spirit, as of one who seeks 
the good rather than the evil, in every man, marks both these studies. 
From the times of Saul and David to those of Ezra and Nehemiah 
we cannot pass without some bridge across the chasm which was 
formed when the exile broke the history of Israel in two. Dr 
M‘Fadyen finds this bridge in Ezekiel, and so conducts his readers 
into the entirely new spiritual scenery of the post-exilic times. There 
the people who had once been a nation, became a church; and that 
Judaism, which has so greatly influenced the world, defended itself 
against the enemies around it and the sceptics within it ; and with its 
priesthood, its prophets, its sacred books, its wise men, and later its 
synagogue, worked out its faith in a moral order, in a messianic king- 
dom, in a resurrection from the dead, and in a love of God for His own 
sake too deep to be sundered even by death. 

And now we come to the main and central subject, ‘‘ Communion 
with God.” And here we would quote Dr M‘Fadyen’s opening words 
in chapter viii. ; “‘ Whatever else the Bible is, it is at any rate a record 
of religious experience. The men from whom it came had found God, 
and it is in His light that they see light. For them there is no in- 
terpretation of the world, of history, or of life, apart from Him. It 
is He in whom all things and all men live and move and are: and, 
however interesting the things and the men may be in themselves, 
it is not with this interest that the Bible is primarily concerned, but 
with the interest that gathers about them or inheres in them, through 
their relations to God.” 

The five chapters which thus deal with the supreme religious 
interest of the Bible—with God and man communing together—are 
more worthy to be read in full than to be presented in brief outline 
only. For we are here brought into “the presence of that great 
eternal Person, with whom every living soul has to do.” And whether 
we study the Old Testament Prophets, the Historical Books, the Book 
of Psalms, the Christ, or the New Testament Church, we find that the 
words of the Bible are ‘‘ as a window into the souls of the men who 
penned them,” and that the writers stand before us “ as living men 
whose life was rooted in communion with God.” 

For myself I welcome these words, for I have long rejoiced in 
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Abraham’s declaration that it was God who led him out to look at 
the stars and to try to count them. I have rejoiced also in the 
freedom of Moses to speak his mind to his fellow-men. For he not 
only asked “* Who is speaking ? ” and was answered at once, ‘‘ I am ” ; 
but he dared to say so to his friends. And there are times in my own 
life when I have gone out at night to look at the stars, feeling that 
God called me, yet feeling unable to give this simple explanation to 
my own friends. My theology has been too wooden to allow the 
living expressions of my soul. 

If I must be critical ere I close, it shall concern an omission. 
Dr M‘Fayden makes one of the finest defences of the uniqueness 
of Jesus which I have yet seen. And it is all the stronger for being 
content with the evidence in the Synoptic Gospels alone. But he 
quotes the words, “ All things have been delivered unto me of my 
Father,” etc., without the all-important words that Jesus used in 
introducing them. Now Jesus had been speaking of the revelation 
given by the Father to “ babes ” (plural), and I venture to suggest 
that it is the spirit of the child that alone knows the spirit of the 
Father, and that we have here a parable applicable to all God’s 
children, rather than an experience confined to one babe alone. For 
is it not by becoming as little children, and feeling ourselves to be 
mere babes in our upward look to the Father of our very souls—is it 
not thus that we enter the Kingdom of God and have delivered 
unto us the wondrous revelations of Hislove? 

Concluding chapters apply to present-day problems, lessons that 
may be learned from such a study of the Bible. 

WILFRED Harris. 

TpswIcH. 





The Religion of the Psalms. By J. M. Powis Smith, Professor of Old 
Testament Language and Literature in the University of Chicago. 
(The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., 1922.) 


ProFessor Powis Situ in this little book treats the Psalms from 
a new point of view, and provides one more illustration of the interest 
which the Universities in the United States are taking in Biblical 
subjects. To quote his own words: “ The aim of this book is to 
bring out the significance of the Psalms as indicative of the religious 
and moral standards of later Judaism. There is no attempt here to 
find in the Psalms spiritual mourishment for the life of to-day. The 
effort is rather to present the meaning of the Psalms as it lay in the 
minds of their authors and earliest readers.” 

In common, therefore, with all modern scholars he regards the 
Psalms as being in truth what Wellhausen first described them, as 
being “‘ the Hymn-book of the Second Temple,” and his first chapter 
is devoted to showing that they exactly fulfil the conditions of what 
a hymn-book should be. Just as our own hymn-books fall out of use 
unless they are kept up to date, so it was with this Jewish Hymnal. 
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For example, who to-day would sing a hymn from an 1809 hymn- 
book containing the lines :— 


“* Then be entreated now to stop, 
For, unless you warning take, 
Ere you are aware you'll drop 
Into the burning lake.” 


Or these from a Seventeenth Hymnal : 


“* Ye Monsters of the briny deep 
Your Maker’s praises spout ; 
Up from the deep ye codlings peep 
And wag your tails about.” 


So the Book of Psalms was being constantly revised and improved 
in the years following the Exile by many editors, until it assumed its 
present form; no doubt some incongruities still remained, but on 
the whole it is a worthy expression of the deepest religious experience, 
though it does not reach to the latest stages of Hebrew religious 
thought. Lyric poetry is not the highest form of the art, and the 
Psalter, therefore, as the author points out, does not contain the 
noblest flowers of Hebrew poetry ; for these a more extended form 
is necessary, and so, just as Dante is a greater poet than Petrarch, 
and Milton lives as the author of Paradise Lost rather than of 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, so the Book of Job and some parts of 


the Second Isaiah are finer poems than anything to be found in the . 


Psalter. Lyrics are the outpourings of the momentary experiences 
of the poet, and this is what we find in the Psalms. Again, a Hymn- 
book is not for private use ; it is for the congregation or community ; 
hence it is general rather than particular experiences that are de- 
scribed, and thus the numerous passages in which a personal experience 
seems to be set forth are really expressive of the thoughts and feelings 
of the Jewish Church personified. 

In the following chapter the author proceeds to show the impossi- 
bility of attributing more than one or two of the Psalms, at the most, 
to David, who was a man of his age, wild, licentious, barbaric, and 
though a great warrior and, on the whole, a good king, was capable 
of acts of duplicity and cunning entirely alien to the spirit of the 
post-Exile Church manifested in the Psalter. It is not denied that 
David was a musician and Lyric poet—witness the exquisite lyric in 
the first chapter of Second Samuel—but it was the spirit of his own 
age that he expressed ; this, however, was probably the origin of the 
tradition which made him “ the Sweet Psalmist of Israel.” 

One of our own poets has said: ‘“‘ Our sweetest Songs are those 
which tell of saddest thought,” and it is with the ever-continuing 
connection between Suffering and Song that the author next deals. 
He shows how the sufferings of the Jewish people at the hands of 
successive tyrants after the Exile form the foundation from which 
the Psalms sprang forth ; the sense of Suffering and of the consola- 
tion to be found only in communion with God gives them their abiding 
value to every sorrowful soul ; hence the Psalter has been well called 
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‘A book for Mourners.” Its authors were still under the dominion 
of the ancient dogma that prosperity is the lot of the righteous, and 
misery the result of wrong-doing; but it was impossible to fit this 
in withthe fact that God’s People were always in affliction, and 
tyrants and evil men flourished. They left the problem unsolved, 
and it was only the sublime daring of the author of the Book of Job 
that attacked it and gave a new turn to the thoughts of men. The 
only Psalm that at all approaches the problem from the same point 
of view is the 78rd. 

Thus we arrive at the Psalmists’ ideas of Immortality, which is 
the subject of the next chapter. Taking a broad view, we find that 
they had no intuition of what we call Immortal or Eternal life. Like 
all Semites they believed in the persistence of the soul for an un- 
certain period after death, but the disembodied spirits of good and 
bad alike were conceived of as going down to Shedl, which was practi- 
cally thought of in the same terms as the Greeks conceived of the 
Underworld, or the Avernus to which Afneas descended in the Sixth 
Book of the Aineid—a place where the life is vague and shadowy, and 
the light is as darkness and existence altogether undesirable. Not- 
withstanding some passages which in our translation seem to speak 
of a happy immortality, the Hebrew original does not bear this out. 
It is here, in this world, that God’s righteousness is to be vindicated, 
and it is the community that lives on from generation to generation, 
let the individual perish or survive as to God seems best. 

Thus we are led up to the final chapter in which the author en- 
gages in an interesting discussion as to the ideas of God entertained 
by the Psalmists. Yahweh is the God of Israel, the Lord and Ruler 
of all the gods of the nations, who are as nothing in comparison of 
Him ; indeed, He is the God of the whole earth, and, in the latest 
thought of the Psalmists, not only supreme but unique. Still He is 
a very human God. We think of ourselves as the highest outcome 
of Evolution, and our God must be fashioned in our own image, just 
as an animal, if it could conceive of a God, would fashion Him in the 
highest terms of its own race. Yahweh is human, but He is the 
greatest and best of men the Psalmist could conceive of ; hence in 
communion and fellowship with Him is to be found joy and blessed- 
ness here, and, if it may be, a glorious hereafter. 

Many translations of Psalms are given in the author’s own versions 
which are strikingly suggestive, and the references, which form the 
justification for his argument, are full. 

We have noted one or two misprints—e.g. on p. 7, 4th line from 
the bottom, 14 for 41; and on p. 18 the word “ repetitious,” which is 
difficult to English ! 

In conclusion, we congratulate the author and his University on 
the production of this book, which should be widely read, and will 
help the “‘ man on the street,” if he will only do so, to gain a new 
insight into one of the noblest examples of Hebrew literature. 

H. J. D. AstLey. 


East RupHaM, NoRFOLK. 
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Dunamis: Formen und Krdafte des Amerikanischen Protestantismus. 
Von Adolf Keller.—Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 


Dr KeEt.er of Ziirich is known in this country and in America as 
a broad-minded Swiss thinker, with the gift of appreciation. He has 
written this estimate of American Protestantism in order to interpret 
American religion to his fellow-countrymen, and indeed to the Con- 
tinent. His aim is irenical. He desires to promote a better under- 
standing between the old world and the new. 

The task is, as he admits, extraordinarily difficult, for America is 
an enigma and it is also sensitive. Years ago Emerson mildly re- 
marked that “‘ when he speaks directly of the Americans the islander 
forgets his philosophy and remembers his disparaging anecdotes.” 
Dr Keller is no islander. He takes to America no English prejudices, 
and, if he criticises, it is out of a real sympathy and admiration. He 
ealls his book Dunamis, since to him American Protestantism is 
nothing if it is not dynamic; its very variety of forms suggests an 
intense vitality. He does not analyse the ramified organisations, 
but begins by sketching the typical forms and the general spirit, then 
describes some of the various activities of the churches, and con- 
cludes by discussing the international importance of the United States 
in their religious aspect. He calls attention to the entire emancipa- 
tion of religion from the State, as a feature which Continental observers 
must weigh. Also to the fact that “the American churches lay more 
stress than our national churches do upon personal confession ; 
one belongs to the Church not by birth but by a decision, a personal 
resolve, a confession.”” The importance of the laity further strikes 
him. But in the tremendous practical energy which all this develops, 
and which he compares to the Niagara Falls, he detects a danger ; 
it is, he thinks, a symptom of undue reliance upon pragmatism in 
religion, leading to a collocation of “‘ religion”? and “‘ business ” which 
is apt to ignore the fact that the problems of the Spirit need thought 
and reverence and a more profound psychological treatment than mere 
outward activity. He notes with approval the unifying movements 
which seek to counteract the excessive individualism and sectarianism 
of the American Protestants, and calls attention to the unifying 
effects of the social and charitable efforts which draw the Americans 
together on behalf of their own people and of other nations. To 
many readers already familiar with American religion Dr Keller’s 
description may sound trite, but it must be remembered that he is 
writing for an audience which has little or no knowledge at first hand 
of the United States. He has succeeded in interpreting American 
Protestantism lucidly to such people, and we wish his book a wide 
circulation and an effect such as he desires. 

A photograph of Saint Gaudens’ statue of ‘‘ The Puritan” adorns 
the frontispiece. JAMES MOFFATT. 


GLasGcow. 











